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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with this issue, the alphabetical arrangement of the digests will replace the decimal 
classification system formerly appearing in the Prentice-Hall Business Digest. This decision was 
reached after careful consideration of replies received in answer to a questionnaire sent to more 
than one thousand prominent librarians and compilers throughout the country, 


The questionnaire and letter were as follows: 


My attention was recently called to a difference of opinion amongst librarians and compilers, as to the 
relative merits of the decimal classification and the alphabetical classification of business literature, 


-As you already know, the former Prentice-Hall Business Information Service and the former Business 
Digest Service, the two foremost services of their kind in the field of business, have consolidated. Material 
appearing in the new Service has been arranged according to a decimal classification based in principle upon 
the well-known Dewey Decimal Classification System. 


Due to the controversy mentioned, I am anxious to determine which of the two systems is the more 
desirable. On the one hand, there are those who, favoring the Dewey system, have developed it into the 
still more elaborate Brussels system’ which is becoming internationally well-known. The publishers of the new 
Management Engineering Magazine have become the most recent exponents of the decimal classification, and 
publish the Dewey reference numbers and key words at the head of each magazine article. On the other 
hand, H. W. Wilson Company is the best known proponent of the alphabetical arrangement, as exemplified 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and the Cumulative Book Index. 


I am writing to you as one who has had experience in the handling of business literature, to get your 


views. I wonder if it is asking you too much to answer these questions briefly at your earliest convenience: 
1. Which system do you prefer yourself? 
2. Why? 
3. Do you think intelligent business men prefer one over the other? 
4. If you are in favor of the scientific classification, do you think there is a large demand from the 


“average reader” for the alphabetical classification, and if so, should librarians and compilers, as 
a matter of rendering the utmost service, use the alphabetical, instead of the so-called scientific 
classification ? 


Any further information you can add, especially if you can give specific illustrations, will be welcome. 


It was the decided consensus of those replying that the alphabetical arrangement was prefer- 
able for a classification which was designed to be consulted by all classes of readers. 


nL  —— 


AMERICAN VALUATION—Opposed by dry goods $6.96 would cost $8.07. A decorated china dinner set made 


a “G- 


retailers 
-U. S. RETAILERS OpposE AMERICAN VALUATION 
Pian. Pacific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 87 (1500 words, 


3 pp-) 

The National Dry Goods Association has compiled statis- 
tics to show the “menacing character” of the valuation 
plan embodied in the new tariff bill. Gingham dress goods 
made in England which can now be sold for 69 cents a 
yard in the United States will be increased to 92 cents a 
yard under the proposed scheme. Cotton novelty voiles 
from France would go up from $1.42 a yard to $1.88 a 


yard. A linen table cloth made in Ireland now selling at 


in France and sold in the United States at retail for $93.72 
will have to be sold for $126.45. The retailers take the 
stand that nothing should be done at this time which 
would increase prices. The public is looking for reductions. 

The grounds on which the Association bases its opposi- 
tion to the plan are: (1) While it is necessary to foster 
domestic manufacture, the American valuation plan is not 
necessary to such protection. (2) The plan will lead to 
higher retail prices. Retail prices are based upon whole- 
sale prices, and one of the most wholesome influences in 
keeping American products at reasonable price levels is 
the presence of foreign competition. Under the new plan, 
American manufacturers would themselves automatically 
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regulate the duty upon imported goods by increasing their 
own prices. (3) It raises tariff duties excessively on many 


commodities while apparently seeming to lower them. (4) 


It will not provide a remedy for the depreciation of foreign 
exchange, but rather aggravate the condition. (5) It over- 
throws the administrative practices and experience of 
American tariff legislation in use since 1789. (6) It would 
seriously interfere with the improvement of certain funda- 
mental conditions, such as price fluctyations. (7) It will 
hinder or prevent the international exchange of raw ma- 
terials, products and merchandise at a time when such 
exchange is essential-to-the prosperity of our country. (8) 
It discriminates against American farmers, labor, consum- 
ers, and merchants. (9) It has already been condemned 
by leading American econoniists, business men and bank- 
ers. 


ARGENTINA—Economic recovery retarded by govern- 
ment 

“Rep Tape” Hampers ARGENTINE TRADE. New 
York Evening Post, 24 Dec 1921, Section .2, p..1 
(1400 words, 2 pp.) 

Improvement in trade in Argentina depends upon the 
realization that it is necessary to export the surplus at a 
price which consumers will pay, and not to hold out for 
absurd figures based on an assumed cost of production 
largely the result of war conditions. Despite reports to 
the contrary, the crops of cereals and linseed will be heavy, 
for it is estimated that there will be 5,000,000 tons of 
wheat to sell and 1,000,000 tons of. limseed. The sooner 
the clog of official minimum prices is removed, the sooner 
will Argentina be able to correct the inequalities of ex- 
change. Improvement in the Argentine dollar quotations 
has not been due so much to the closing of the fifty millioa 
dollar loan by the Blair banking group of New York, as 
to the shipment of linseed, hides and wool to the United 
States, consequent to the virtual postponement of the re- 
strictive measures outlined in the Fordney bill. This lat- 
est attempt to tap the New York market for capital, 
whereby a two-year loan in 7 per cent treasury bonds was 
taken by bankers at 97 and sold to the public at 993%, 
appears as an effort of the Government to recoup itself 
for the loss in exchange suffered when adjusting the pay- 
ment to the British Government for the previous fifty mil- 
lion dollar loan. Some twenty millions of the loan has 
been taken, and Buenos Aires is still quoting New York 
at 134.40, or only four and a half points below the Octo- 
ber figure. Opinion is veering to the point where the ex- 
port of gold would not lead to. serious protest providing 
reasonably adequate means could be devised to guarantee 
the paper currency based on the $470,000,000 now in the 
vaults of the Buenos Aires Conversion Office. Certainly 
gold shipments would be less perilous than in Ig109. 


AUSTRIA—Currency inflation disorganizes trade in 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY DISORGANIZED BY CuRRENCY InFriatTIon. U. S. 
Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 935 (2000 words, 3 pp.). Reviews 
conditions of trade, employment, cost of living, and finances in 
Austria. 


AUTOMOBILES 
See BELGIUM—Automobile concerns 


BANKRUPTCY 
See DOMICILE—Commercial 


BELGIUM 
See GERMANY—Import restrictions 


BELGIUM—Automobile concerns 


Beteran Moror-Car Manuracturers,,. By Samuel H, Cross, Acting 
Commercial Attaché, Brussels. U. S. Commerce Réports, 19 Dec 
1921, p. 961 (600 words, 2 pp.). Gives the essential trade informa- 
tion concerning the seven and only motor car manufacturing concerns 
in Belgium. 
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BOX SHOOKS—Export trade in 


AMERICA’S Export Trape— 1n Box Suooxs. By W. C. -Strong. 
Pacific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 80 (2200 words, 4 pp.). A survey of the 
development and possibilities of the box shook industry, ‘particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


BRAZIL—Paper trade in , 


Brazitian TrapeE In Paper. By W. L. Schurz, Commercial 


Attaché, Rio de Janeiro. U. S. Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, 
p. 964 (1100 words, 2 pp.). A survey of the paper market in Brazil, 
referring to the countries competing in the trade, the classes of 
paper in demand, and the need for American representation. 


CHILE—Nitrate industry in 


Tue Nirrate Inpustry or Cure, Pacific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 86 
(1000 words, 1 p.). Describes the production of sodium nitrate in 
Chile, its export, and the production of iodine as a by-product, 


CHILE—Nitrate lands discovered 

Discovery OF New Nitrate LANpDs IN CHILE. 
By Homer Brett, Consul, Iquique. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 989 (200 words, 1 p.) 

A prospector claims to have found nitrate beds under- 
lying a district of some 2000 square kilometers, where 
hitherto none was known to exist. It is located in the 
Province of Tarapaca. Blasting, it is said, has shown that 
beds of caliche from 2 to 3 feet thick, containing from 
20 to 40 per cent of nitrate of soda exist at a depth of 
Ii feet below. the surface. Because of the present de- 
pression in this industry, due to overproduction, the dis- 
covery has only eventual importance. 


CHINA—Exterritorial powers in 


EXxTERRITORIAL Jurispiction. Part III. By A. J. Wolfe, Chief, 
Division of Commercial Laws. U. S. Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 
1921, p. 978 (3000 words, 3 pp.). Takes up in this part the exter- 
ritorial powers of nations as concerning China, and mentions the 
forms of appeal open to litigants. 


CLASSIFICATION 
See EXPORTS—Revised classification of 


COTTON 
See EGYPT—Cotton trade reviewed 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
See FAIRS—Prague International Sample Fair 


DOMICILE—Commercial 


DoMICILE AND BANKRUPTCY. The Accountant, 
(London), 19 Nov 1921, p. 697 (1500 words, 
3 pP-) Mil 


A question arises as to whether or not commercial 
domicile in one country is sufficient to give jurisdiction in 
a bankruptcy case that will warrant the courts of another 
country recognizing and enforcing a judgment obtained 
in the former. 

It is an established principle of international law that, 
if a man has a complete domicile in a country and pro- 
ceedings are properly instituted against him there, he is 
amenable to its jurisdiction although he does not take any 
part in the proceedings. If an Englishman has a complete 
domicile in Belgium he is affected by a decision of the 
Belgian court pronouncing him a bankrupt, although he has 
never entered an appearance in the Belgian courts. 

Where there is merely a commercial domicile in another 
country, however, it is doubtful whether the English 
courts would recognize a decision in bankruptcy of the 
court of the other country. In a recent case in the English 
courts an action was brought in England to gain possession 
of the goods of the defendant, an Englishman, who had 
been adjudged bankrupt in Belgium. The defense inter- 
posed that the proceedings declaring the defendant a bank- 
rupt were void, because he was not domiciled in Belgium 
and the decree was made in his absence. The Englishman 


had merely a commercial domicile in Belgium. The Eng-®% \ g 


lish court did not pass on the sufficiency of commercial 


-_ 
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domicile, but ruled that, since the defendant had submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Belgian court, he had waived 
the right to raise the question of jurisdiction. 

The question of the effectiveness of commercial domi- 
cile remains undecided. However, a commercial domicile 
should give the courts of one country such powers as they 
are entitled to exercise over their own citizens, and a 
judgment obtained should be recognized in every other 
country upon a showing that the debtor had a commercial 
domicile. 

A system of international law which requires complete 
domicile is open to grave abuse. Under this requirement 
a man may go to one country leaving all of his movable 
assets in his native land, and incur heavy liabilities to 
numerous people. When bankruptcy proceedings are threat- 
ened all he has to do is.to return to his native land where 
he may live at ease and pleasure. 


EDUCATION—College preparation for foreign service 


TRAINING FOR FOREIGN Service. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 965 (200 words, I p.) 


The Committee of Fifteen appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Education reports that 71 colleges and uni- 
versities in this country now offer courses in foreign trade 
subjects. A total enrollment for the 10 institutions each 
having more than 100 students taking these courses gives 
a registration of 2,225 students. The University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, heads the list with 407, and New York 
University is second with 4o1 students. 


EGYPT—Cotton trade reviewed 


Fratures oF Ecyptian Cotron Trape Durine Past Srason. U. S. 
Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 941 (1100 words, 2 pp.). 
Reviews the cotton crisis of last year in Egypt, and gives a statistical 
survey of conditions in that market during the past year. 


EUROPE—Secretary Hoover on 


Economic SITUATION IN. Europe. . By Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 995 (1000 words, I p.) 


Since the armistice the combatant states of Europe (ex- 
cept Russia) show steady gains in social and_ political 
stability, but recovery is necessarily slow and difficult, The 
one field of continuous degeneration is that of govern- 
mental finance; that is, the unbalanced: budgets, the con- 
sequent currency inflation, etc., of certain countries with 
its train of credit destruction, The most dangerous of 
these situations is Germany. Her case depends upon the 
method and volume of reparation payments. The United 
States has no part or control in these. Not until those 
who have control of the reparations have settled this major 
issue upon sound economic basis can we look upon the 
future of Europe with confidence. Outside of the gov- 
ernment finance of a few states, the outlook is encourag- 
ing. The danger of Bolshevism is past. In Russia itself, 
extreme communism is slowly boiling to death in a caul- 
dron of starvation, and its leaders freely acknowledge its 
failure. Aside from conflict in Turkey, war has ceased. 
The new boundary alignment is securing acceptance. There 
are bright prospects of limitation in armament. The 
number of men under arms has decreased by fully a mil- 
lion in the past 12 months, 

The progress of agricultural and industrial production 
is very marked. In most countries the standard of living 
is higher than the low point after the armistice, Popula- 
tions have fairly settled to work. The private credit insti- 
tutions show ability to handle the international trade and 
credits. Transportation and communications have been 
reconstructed. Generally there is progress and the pro- 
cesses of healing are going on. 
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EXCHANGE—European, and reparations 
REPARATIONS Discussions Hetp ExcHances. 

New York Evening Post, 24 Dec 1921, Section 2, 

p. I (400 words, chart reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


The movements of pounds sterling, French francs and 
German marks since August 1st are shown in the accom- 
panying graph. Sterling reflects the gradual improvement 
as British exports recovered and autumn purchasing of 
raw material subsided. German marks declined precipit- 
ously as the full force of the reparations obligations came 
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into operation. French francs suffered a sympathetic loss 
in September. With the end of November, when serious 
talk of a moratorium in the reparations payments began, 
a new phase of the movement commenced. About that 
time the possibility of a European economic conference 
was mentioned, which may be developed at the meeting of 
the Supreme Council at Cannes in January. 


EXPORTS—Revised classification of 

ReEvIsED Export CLASSIFICATION EFFECTIVE 
January 1, 1922. By J. Hohn, Chief, Statistical 
Division, Department of Commerce. U. S. Com- 
merce Reports, 5 Dec 1921, p. 807: (900 words, 
2 pp.) 


Instead of the alphabetical listing of exports heretofore 
used in the published statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce, commodities will be classified according to a new 
schedule under 10 great groups, according to origin of 
component material or according to use; thus, group 3 
includes textile materials and finished products, and group 7, 
machinery and vehicles. These groups are divided into 
subgroups and again into headings. This arrangement 
facilitates comparisons of the exports with imports and 
with statistics of production collected by the Census Bu- 
reau, Geological Survey and individual industries. The 
new classification lists 1250 separate items, an increase of 
76 per cent over the 710 classes in the present schedule. 
The detailed classes are numbered on the decimal plan, 
making the schedule flexible and permitting of changes 
without altering established class numbers. Quantities are 
required for all classes, either in customarv units used in 
the trade, or in pounds where no commercial unit is applic- 
able. Attention is called to the necessity for accurate and 
detailed description of merchandise shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, using “Shipper’s Export Declaration,” customs form 
yeoe which must be filed with the collector of customs of 
the outgoing port. Shippers forwarding merchandise from 
interior points are advised to prepare the export decla- 
ration instead of leaving it to be done at the seaboard. 


November December 


20 
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Export declarations made in December for shipments leay- 
ing in January should be prepared according to the new 
schedule. The new schedule is entitled “Statistical classi- 
fication of domestic commodities exported,” and is ex- 
pected to be completed by December 15. Copies will be 
distributed through collectors of customs and will be for 
sale at 5 cents each by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


FAIRS—Prague International Sample Fair 


FourtH INTERNATIONAL SAMPLE FAIR IN PRAGUE, 
CzEcHOSLovAKIA. U.S. Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 


1921, p. 992 (250 words, I p.) 

The Fourth International Sample Fair in Prague will 
be held from (March 12 to 19, 1922. The last one, held 
in September of 1921, was attended by 2,274 exhibitors, and. 
the total of sales amounted to more than a billion Czecho- 
slovakian crowns. Three thousand firms have already 
applied for space at the coming fair. “This fair undoubt- 
edly offers a good opportunity for American exporters to 
establish their agencies for Central Europe.” 


FINANCE—Trade depends on finance plan 


Tue Crux OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE PropiteM, By Fred G. 
Lunge. Pacific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 40 (2500 words, 5 pp.). _Dis- 
cusses America’s cautious attitude towards credit extension to Euro- 
pean countries and the need of a definite plan for bridging the gap 
in the financial relations of the world. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
BUREAU—Industrial institutions co-operate with 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL COMMITTEES CO-OPERATING WITH 
Bureau. U.S. Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 943 (1600 words, 
3 pp.). Mentions the trade associations and industrial organizations 
which are now co- operating with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce through its various divisions in securing and disseminating 
information. 


GEOGRAPH Y—Study essential to foreign trader 


Tue GEOGRAPHY OF Our Forre1GN TrapE. By Frederick Simpich. 
The National Geographic Magazine, Jan 1922, p. 89 (4500 words, 
illustrations, 20 pp.). Mentions a number of the recent geographic 
changes that have occurred in different parts of the world, and 
argues the necessity of the trader for knowing current geographic 
conditions. 


GERMANY—Belgium affected by, import restrictions 


EFFECT OF GERMAN LICENSE REGIME ON BELGIUM 
‘TRADING WITH GERMANY. By Samuel H. Cross, 
Acting ‘(Commercial Attaché, Brussels. U. S. Com- 
merce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 992 (1400 words, 
2 pp-) 


A. statistical inquiry into the result of limitations set on 
Belgium imports into Germany by the German authorities. 
The principal Belgian products affected are automobiles, 
hunting rifles and shotguns, automobile tires, cut and table 
glass ware, artificial silk, live plants and shrubs, wall 
papers, miscellaneous paper products, glue, woolen fabrics, 
and linen yarn and fabrics. 


GERMAN Y—Financial and industrial conditions in 


No FunpAMENTAL Economic ImMprovVEMENT SHOWN BY RECOVERY OF 
GERMAN Marx. U.S. Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 933 (2500 
words, 3 pp.). A review of financial conditions in Germany, and.a 
survey of employment, industrial production and foreign trade con- 
ditions in Germany. 


GERMANY-—Shipping situation 


GrrMany’s VirwPornt on Foreign TRapE PRoBLEMs. By Dr. Hans 
Stolzenburg. Pacific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 43 (3000 words, 5 pp.). 
diseusgion of the progress and development of German shipping. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Shipping situation 


British Suippine Faces Criricat Siruation. By W. H. Wendon. 
Pacific Ports, Jan 1922 p. 34 (3000 words, 5 pp.). Discusses the 
increased depression in the British shipping industry and the prob- 
able effect of the parliamentary extension of credits measure. 
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GREAT BRITAIN—Wool re-exports 

GERMANY LARGEST FACTOR IN GREAT BRITAIN’S 
Woot Re-Exports. U. S. Commerce Reports, 
19 Dec 1921, p. 951 (600 words, 2 pp.) 

The. United Kingdom re-exported nearly 35,000,000 
pounds of wool in October, which exceeded the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year by 17% million pounds. 
Indications are that abnormally large shipments of raw 
wool are being made direct from Argentina and Uruguay 
to German. ports in addition to the reexports from the 
United Kingdom. The latter have exceeded pre-war 
amounts by one-third. The United States is distinctly 
the most important factor in exports of wool grown with- 
in the United Kingdom, having taken in October over 
2,000,000 pounds, and for the first ten months of the year 
over 16 million pounds, which is nearly three times the 
amount taken by Germany, the next in rank. 


JAPAN—Steel encouragement act outlined 

Japan’s STEEL-ENCOURAGEMENT Act. U. S. Commerce Reports, 
t9 Dec 1921, p. 948 (650 words, 1 p.). Translation from the Official 
Gazette of Japan. outlining the leading features of Japan’s steel 
industry encouragement act. 


MAIL ORDERS—In international trade 


Tue InTERNATIONAL MaiL-Orper Business. By F. E. Waldon. 
Pacific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 54 (3000 words, 5 pp.). Regards the 
international mail-order business as an important factor in foreign 
trade, serving to introduce new articles of production in overseas 
markets, and opening the way for the creation of a permanent demand, 
based on the appeal contained in catalogues. 


MANAGEMENT—Establishing an export department 


ExPorRTING FROM THE INTERIOR. Pamphlets issued by the Central 
National Bank Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, 1921. A series of 
four booklets in a binder discussing the means of expanding a 
business into the foreign field, under the headings: Laying the foun- 
dation, Pricing goods ‘for export, Filling the export order, and Col- 
lections in foreign trade. 


MERCHANT MARINE-—Shipping Board policy 
PERMANENCY OF Poticy Is AMERICA’S SHIPPING 
Neep. By William Campbell. Pacific Ports, Jan 


1922, p. 46 (3000 words, 4 pp.) 

Chairman A. D. Lasker, of the United States Shipping 
Board, is working on a plan under which each member 
of the board will have charge of a bureau. One bureau 
would deal with domestic trade and outbound traffic, with 
sub-bureaus on rail rates, outbound water rates, rate con- 
ferences, coastwise trade and Philippine trade. A second 
bureau would have charge of foreign trade and inbound 
traffic, general trade conditions, foreign agreements, fuel 
conditions and other problems of overseas traffic. A third 
bureau would have charge of operations, with sub-bureaus 
on insurance, fuel supply and ports. A fourth would super- 
vise construction and include bureaus on design, contracts, 
repairs and foreign and domestic construction. A fifth 
bureau would have charge of legal matters, and a sixth 
bureau of the board’s finances. In effect, the board would 
Pe an American counterpart of the British Board of 

rade. 

The Shipping Board should’ now adopt a plan and 
stick to it, with permanent allocations, permanent ships, 
permanent routes. Then a ship operator will be able to 
advertise sailings in advance, and shippers and passengers 
may book ahead with some assurance that the schedule will 
be carried out as planned. 


MEXICO—Banking laws revised 


New BanxkinG Laws or Mexico. By John Clausen, Vice-President 
and Director, Mexico City Banking Corporation, S. A. Pacific Ports, 
Jan 1922, p. 85 (1500 words, 4 pp.). A discussion of recent develop- 
ments in Mexico affecting financial institutions, giving the text of 
the government decree regulating such institutidéns and placing them 
under the supervision of the Department of ‘Finance. 


NEW ZEALAND—Water-power plans 


Water-Power Proyects In New Zeatanp. U. S. Commerce Re- 
ports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 959 (7oo words, 2 pp.). Lists the scheme 
projected for the production of hydroelectric power in New Zealand, 
for which legislation will be required. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 
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AMERICAN VALUATION—Swedish Chamber voices 
Opposition 
Wuy “American VaLuation” Tarirr ScHEME Is OpposEep, Swe- 
dish-American Trade Journal (Organ of Swedish-American Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, New York), Dec 1921, p. 416 
(2400 words, 5 pp.). Presents arguments against the “American 
Valuation’’ section of the new Fordney Tariff Bill. 


ARCTIC REGIONS—Economic possibilities north of 
the Arctic Circle 


THE Fruitrut Arctic, By Vilhjalmar Stefansson. The World’s 
Work, Jan 1922, p. 313 (6000 words, illustrations, 14 pp.). De- 
scribes the possibilities of production in the far north, animal and 
vegetable, based upon actual observation and investigation. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—Paper and paper produc'‘s 


PAPER AND Paper Propucts IN THE ARGENTINE ReEpusBLic. British 
and Latin American Trade Gazette, 7 Dec 1921, p. 364 (1600 words, 


2 pp.). Discusses the conditions in the paper industry of Argentina, 
including sizes and weights of paper, national production, and 
competition, 


AUSTRALIA—Leather manufacturers combine 

FORMATION OF AUSTRALIAN LEATHER COMBINE, 
U. S. Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 955 (250 
words, I p.) 

The leading firms in Australia interested in leather manu- 
facturing are about to form the Associated Leather and 
Leather Manufacturers’ Development, Ltd., along lines of 
similar trading concerns in the United States. The aims 
of the association are summarized as follows: (1) De- 
velopment of the home and export trade by co-operation. 
(2) Collective buying of goods required from other _coun- 
tries. (3) Organization of effective advertising. (4) Leath- 


er trade exhibitions of exclusively “association” goods. 
(5) Aggressive trade campaign in the Dutch East Indies, 
India, Japan, China, the Near East, South Africa, Egypt, 
South America and New Zealand. (6) All shipments to 
be made and all orders to be handled by the association. 
(7) Standards fixed by the association to which all mem- 
bers must conform. (8) The association to allot to mem- 
bers the orders received from time to time and to make 
all settlements subject to overhead charges. (9) Advances 
up to 75 per cent to be made by the association to manu- 
facturers, subject to financial arrangements. 


CENTRAL AMERICA FEDERATION—Constitution 


Tue FEDERATION OF CENTRAL AMERICA. British and Latin Ameri- 
can Trade Gazette, 7 Dec 1921, p. 366 (1200 words, 2 pp.). Gives 
the more important articles in the Treaty of Union establishing the 
Federation of Central America, comprising the Republics of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica. 


EXCHANGE 
See RUSSIA—Exchange rates 


EXPORTS—Commodities of United States grouped 
EXporRTS FROM THE UNITED STATES By COoM- 
mopity Groups. Weekly Export Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, 10 Dec 1921, p. 14 
(2500 words, chart reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 


The exports of the United States for October, 1921, 
show a decline in all groups as compared with October 
of 1920. Domestic merchandise exported in October 1921, 
amounted to a little over 337 millions, which in 1920 total- 


Exports from the United States by Commodity Groups 
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led well over 741 millions. Crude materials for manu- 


facturing declined for the same periods from 173 millions, 


to 121 millions. Manufactures ready for consumption 
exported in October 1920 were over 295 millions, while in 
1921 they amounted to only 98 millions. (See chart.) 


EX PORTS—Lumber trade with the United States 

Tue LumsBer INDUSTRY IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
By J. J. Donovan. Lumber World Review, 25 Dec 
1921, p. 33 (1000 words, I p.) 

The United States is the greatest lumber producing coun- 
try in the world, and it is also the greatest consumer. 
While we produce one-half of the world’s lumber, we also 
consume 95 per cent of what we produce, and import more 
than we export. During the first nine months of 1920, 
exports amounted to $141,863,000; imports, $150,655,000. 
During the first nine months of 1921, exports were $58,- 
624,000 and imports $81,563,000. The countries which 
bought fir, in excess of $1,000,000 during the year ending 
June were: Peru, $1,835,000; China, $2,465,000; Japan 
$1,925,000; Australia, $1,673,000. The purchasers of 
southern pine during the same period were: Great Britain, 
$4,300,000; France, $2,380,000; Mexico, $1,300,000. 

Most of the fir lumber of the northwest sent to foreign 
markets is handled by the Douglas Fir Exploitation and 
Export Co., organized under the terms of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act. The trade with Japan, which bought 39 million 
feet of lumber in 1919 and will purchase to the amount of 
200 million feet in 1921, can be greatly developed, for be- 
tween that country and our own there are mutual needs 
which each can supply to the other. The South American 
outlook improves constantly. China is the greatest po- 
tential market in the world. 

Ships need cargoes both ways, and the one bulky com- 
modity which can be offered our Pacific neighbors at all 
seasons of the year and which they all need is lumber. 


FAIRS—British Empire Exhibition, 1923 


British EmprrE ExuiBiTion, 1923. British and Latin American 
Trade Gazette, 7 Dec 1921, p. 376 (1300 words, 2 pp.). Preliminary 
notice and notes concerning the British Empire Exhibition, which 
will be held at Wembley Park, Middlesex, from April to October, 
1923. 


FAIRS—British Industries Fair, 1922 


British Inpusrrres Farr, 1922. BirMINGHAM—THE WoRrKSHOP 
or Enciand, British and Latin American Trade Gazette, 7 Dec 
1921, p. 373 (1000 words, 1 p.). Notes on the Fair to be held in 
Birmingham simultaneously with the Fair to be held in London, 
February, 1922. 


FAIRS—British Industries Fair, 1922 


British Inpustries Fair, 1922. Lonpon. British and Latin 
American Trade Gazette, 7 Dec 1921, p. 375 (1400 words, 2 pp.). 
Notes on the trade exhibits for the forthcoming fair to be held in 
London in February, covering the chemical trades, scientific, optical 
and cinematographic supplies, glassware, pottery, sports goods, foot- 
wear and leather. 


FINANCE—German views of interest to American 
financiers 


AMERICAN Reports (AMERIKANISCHER BERICHT). 
Der Weltmarkt, Hannover, Germany, 21 Oct 1921, 
p. 960 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


Americans have, at last, come to find out that the eco- 
nomic problems of the world cannot be controlled in terms 
of dollars, They had hoped to ‘build up their home mar- 
kets, but it turned out that these markets were not capable 
of absorbing the country’s production. South American 
markets, in which great hopes had been placed have 
proved equally disappointing. All neutral countries are 
unable to purchase goods for import, because they cannot 
sell their own raw materials very readily and, hence, can- 
not obtain the means necessary for importing purposes. 
At the same time, the ever-growing expansion of German 
foreign trade (due to the depreciation of the German 
mark) is to Americans a most unwelcome development. 
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On the other hand, Germany cannot be considered as a 
possible buyer in the near future because of lack of credit, 
France’s purchasing power, too, is greatly reduced, and 
England diverts her commerce to her colonies for the 
greater part. 

Some of the ablest American business men have, of late, 
gone abroad in quest of a solution of their problems. 
The majority return home with the conviction that Ger- 
many will be the first country to “come back,” irrespective 
of the attitude of her enemies. 

If her enemies really intend to get the enormous repa- 
rations out of Germany, they will, at the same time, open 
up to Germany all the markets of the world under the 
most favorable conditions imaginable, and it may ‘be stated 
that, unless such will be the case, Germany will be com- 
pelled to cease making payments to her enemies not later 
than spring, 1922. This fact, in turn, will increase the 
problems with which the United States and also England 
are confronted. In Germany an ever-growing friendly 
feeling toward the Russian masses is manifesting itself. 
If the markets of the Allied countries remain closed to 
Germany, she will, no doubt, turn entirely to Russia. What 
this would mean to the rest of the world can ‘be appre- 
ciated only by those who know something about the value 
of Russian raw materials. In some ten or twenty years 
the Allies would come to realize that Germany has emerged 
from the war as the victor. Russia’s downfall will serve 
as the basis for the rejuvenation of Germany’s finance and 
commerce, Germany will direct the flow of her emigrants 
eastward, instead of across the seas, and the world will 
be glad to buy where prices will be lower than anywhere 
else. The Allied countries would ‘be footing the bill. 

And thus the world situation has resolved itself to a 
problem of vital interest to America, a problem which 
the unemployment in the States has rendered increasingly 
difficult. The number of unemployed is given officially 
as six to six and one-half millions, but in reality it is 
vastly higher, and the condition is by no means a tempo- 
rary one. The unemployment conference will achieve little. 
Consciencious students are of the opinion that a desperate 
fight between labor and capital is imminent in the United 
States. 


FOREIGN CREDIT—Sources of information on for- 
eign credit risks 

How to RATE Your ForEIGN CusToMERS. By 
Walter F. Wyman, Sales and Export Manager, 
The Carter’s Ink Company. Advertising and Sell- 
ing, 10 Dec 1921, p. 6 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

The first important source of foreign credit information 
is R. G. Dun and Co. They have special reports on the 
more important importers in both the small and large 
markets. They are also able through their thousands of 
correspondents to secure by mail or cable a report on any 
merchant in any part of the world. 

Bradstreets’ foreign credit reports contain financial state- 
ments, reports on local credit standing, history of fire losses, 
insurance carried and other details of value regarding im- 
porters of all markets. 

Several government departments issue data on methods 
to employ in granting of foreign credits. These reports 
can be located through the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce and secured from the Government Printing 
Office. Some can be obtained free; some at a nominal 
charge. 

The Commercial Museum in Philadelphia secures 
through correspondents a type of service that is very valu- 
able to the credit man. On request, these correspondents 
will give their personal opinion on the advisability of ex- 
tending or withholding credit. The National Association 
of Manufacturers has a foreign credits bureau which rend- 
ers valuable service. Then there is the Boston Export 
Round Table, a voluntary association which includes in 
its ranks representatives of manufacturing, selling, bank- 
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ing, forwarding and credit institutions. The export jour- 
nals provide another source of credit data in the reports 
secured from their correspondents abroad. Export salesmen 
and export agents should be sources of first-hand credit 
information. Finally there are the credit agencies abroad. 
They are very helpful and their charges are moderate. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE—Review of 1921 movements 


Forricn ExcHance GAINS IN STRENGTH DurinG THE YEAR. By 
F. Schneider, Jr. New York Evening Post, 31 Dec 1921, section 2, 
part 1, p. 3 (1800 words, 1 p.). Reviews the fluctuations of foreign 
exchange broadly, giving unbalanced trade, British coal strike, repa- 
ration payments, and inflated currency as causes. Most countries 
show a net advance for the year. 


FUR TRADE—Statistics of foreign trade 
Bic DEcLINE IN ForEIGN TRADE. Fur Trade 
Review, Jan 1922, p. 99 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 


Foreign trade in furs during October was distinctly on 
the downward grade. The imports of raw furs decreased 
39 per cent as compared with the same month of 1920. 
The total value of furs and undressed skins imported in 
October, 1921, was $1,797,545, as compared with $2,942,603 
for the same month of 1920. While there was this loss in 
values the number of skins imported increased about 30 
per cent. The list of countries of origin was headed by 
Great Britain, with $408,688, followed by Canada and 
Argentine, 

The total value of furs exported in October 1921 was 
$1,217,788 as compared with $1,453,507 for the correspond- 
ing month of 1920. For the ten months ended October, 
1921, the total imports were valued at $30,473,420, as com- 
pared with $80,476,605 for the corresponding period of 
1920, The total exports for the same periods were $11,- 
352,094 and $31,146,089 respectively. 


GERMAN Y—Export embargo renewed 

Import AND Export Restrictions. Germany, 
Current Export Control Situation. By W. C. Hunt- 
ington, Commercial Attaché, Paris. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 982 (800 words, 2 pp.) 


A renewal of the German export embargo has been an- 
nounced affecting a majority of products. The embargo 
is merely nominal and for the purpose of exercising more 
effective control over export prices. It is said that the 
recent exchange movement makes this necessary. No new 
governmental measures of export control are being con- 
templated, but rather the various trade bodies in whom 
are vested large discretionary powers in granting export 
permits and fixing prices below which goods may not be 
exported, have found it necessary for a time to exercise 
their authority more strictly, in view of the recent de- 
preciation of the mark and the rapid rate at which foreign 
buyers are depleting German stocks. The changing situa- 
tion as affecting any particular class of goods can best be 
followed by the representatives of American concerns in 
Germany. 


GRAIN 
See JAPAN—Flour market opportunities for Canada 


JAPAN—Flour market opportunities for Canada in 
Japan 
GENERAL SurRvVEY OF Frour Marxket 1n Japan. By A. E. Bryan, 
Trade Commissioner, Canada. Weekly Bulletin, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Canada, 19 Dec 1921, p. 967 (2000 words, 
3 pp.). Describes the uses and qualities of flour in demand in Japan, 
the domestic industry, and the opportunities for entering the market. 


LEATHER 
See AUSTRALIA—Leather manufacturers combine 


LUMBER TRADE 
See EXPORTS—Lumber trade in the United States 
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MARINE CONSTRUCTION—Engines for motorships 


Tyres or Dieser Encrnes. By H. Carel Snethlage. Marine News, 
Jan 1922, p. 96 (1400 words, 2 pp.). Describes the types of motor- 
ship engines, the advantages and disadvantages, dividing them into: 
1. Electric ignition motors (gasoline and kerosene motors); 2. 
Hotbulb motors (crude oil motors and semi-Diesel); 3. Diesel motors. 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION—Repairs for the 
“Leviathan” 


ImMporTANT SPECIFICATIONS ON LEVIATHAN MAcHINERY REPAIRS 
Are Issuep, Marine News, Jan 1922, p. 92 (3500 words, 3 pp.). 
Gives specifications covering repairs and alterations to the machinery 
of the Leviathan issued by the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, acting as agents for the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. The vessel is to be reconditioned for passenger service, 

‘ i 4 


MERCHANT MARINE i 
See SHIPPIN'G—American merchant marine statistics 


MERCHANT MARINE—Norwegian Development 

Tue NorwecGiAN MercHant Marine. The 
Bulletin (Organ of the Norwegian American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc., New York), Dec 1921, p. 5 
(1400 words, 2 pp.) 

From the very earliest times Norway’s sons have had to 
turn to the sea for a livelihood. In 1792 the Norwegian 
mercantile marine comprised about 860 vessels having an 
aggregate tonnage of 110,000 tons. At the close of 1014 
she possessed a total of 2,650,000 tons, which was reduced 
by more than 760,000 tons, or nearly one-third, during the 
war. The total Norwegian war-losses were 1,225,000 
tons. ‘Calculated according to the number of tons per 
inhabitant, Norway heads the list of shipping nations. 
Previous to the war, Norway was fourth in actual ton- 
nage. The sequence now is Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, France, Italy, with Norway as sixth, At 
the close of November, 1920, the Norwegian merchant fleet 
consisted of 1908 steamships with a gross tonnage of 
1,915,347 tons, 1449 motor vessels with 190,027 tons, and 
435 sailing vessels having a tonnage of 232,669 tons. The 
carrying trade of Norway was valued in 1905 at about 116 
millions of kroner, which reached 1107 millions in 1917, 
and declined to over 700 millions in 1920, A comparatively 
small percentage of this tonnage is run in regular services, 
most of it being freighted from one port to ‘another as 
opportunity may offer. An increasing number of ships 
is being placed on the voyage instead of the time basis. 
The number of regular services is substantially increasing. 


MOTORS AND MOTORSHIPS| 
See MARINE CONSTRUCTION—Engine for motor- 


ships 
NITRATE 
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PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


See ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC—Paper and 
products in 


PERU—Rubber goods, market for 
Peruvian Market ror Rupser Goops. By P. L. Palmerton, Chief, 
Rubber Division, Department of Commerce. U. S. Commerce Reports, 
19 Dec 1921, p. 968 (1200 words, 2 pp.). Survey of the Peruvian 
market for rubber tires, belting, hose, packing, footwear and sundries. 


PORTS AND TERMINALS—Municipal Terminal at 
Staten Island 


Witt American Mercuant Marine BENEFIT BY DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MuntcrpAL TERMINAL aT STATEN Istanp? By A. B, Pouch. 
Marine News, Jan 1922, p. 95 (1200 words, 2 pp.). A consideration 
of the new piers constructed at Stapleton, Staten Island as an 
element in solving the problem of our merchant marine, 
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‘PORTS AND TERMINALS—New York Port author- 
ity’s plan 
Report or New York Porr AutHority on Proposep TERMINAL 
IMPROVEMENTS AT THE NATION’S GREATEST Port, Shipper’s Advocate, 
Dec 1921, p. 423 (2500 words, map, 3 pp.). Excerpts from the report 
of the New York Port Authority on proposed terminal improvements. 


PORTUGAL—Opportunities for trade in 


PortuGAL anp Its Cotonizs OFFER A FreLp FoR AMERICAN TRADE 
Expansion. New York Evening Post, 24 Dec 1921, section 2, p. 10 
(1300 words, 1 p.). Describes the resources of Portugal and its 
colonies, as providing a field for American trade. 


RUBBER 
See PERU—Rubber goods, market for 


RUSSIA—Conditions in 


Report on Russia. By Xenophon Kalamatiano, Russian Eco- 
nomic Bulletin, issued by the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, Nov and Dec 1921, p. 8 (8000 words, 7 pp.). A 
summary of pre-revolutionary conditions in Russia, followed by an 
account of the happenings during the first and second revolutions, 
the constitution of the soviet government, present political situation, 
the: possible outcome, and suggestions of ways in which to meet the 
situation. (Writer was for ten years representative of American 
manufacturers in Russia, Hungary and Roumania; arrested and 
condemned by the Bolsheviki, imprisoned for three years, and finally 
released at the insistence of Secretary Hoover.) 


RUSSIA—Exchange rates 

OrFicIAL RATES OF EXCHANGE IN Russia. By 
Evan E. Young, Commissioner, Riga. U. S. Com- 
merce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 986 (400 words, 
Lp.) 

On September 26 the Commissar of Finance of Russia 
approved the rates of exchange which until further notice 


are to be taken as a basis of exchange operations with 
foreign currency or coin. 
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See GERMANY—Shipping situation ............... 580 
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SHIPPING—American merchant marine statistics 
28,012 VESSELS; 18,282,136 Tons IN AMERICAN 
MercHant Marine. Marine News, Jan 1922, 


p- 134 (250 words, I p.) 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
shows that on. June. 30, 10921, the American merchant 
marine comprised 28,012 vessels of all kinds of 18,282,136 
gross tons, an increase of 1,958,114 gross tons, or I2 per 
cent. In the foreign trade were 5,951 vessels of 11,077,388 
gross tons; 21,478 vessels of 7,163,136 gross tons were in 
the coasting trade, and 583 vessels of 41,602 gross tons in 
the fisheries. The average gross tonnage of a merchant 
vessel in 1921 was 652, as compared with 579 in 1920 and 
154 in 1868. There were 2978 vessels equipped with radio. 


SHIPPING—Bill of lading and cargo shortage 
‘(CARGO SHORTAGE: BURDEN OF Proor, “Nauticus,” 
10 Dec 1921, p. 23 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


In a decision concerning the short delivery of a quantity 
of nitrate (Scott v. W. R. Grace:& Co., U. S. Cir. ‘Ct. 
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App., 2d cir., 2775 fed. 340) the following general obser- 
vation was made by Circuit Judge Manton: 

“The rule is ‘well settled, both in this country and in 
England, that the master of a ship, when he issues a bill 
of lading for goods, must make delivery of all the goods 
admitted by the bill of lading to have been received. When 
he signs a bill acknowledging the receipt of a specific 
quantity of goods, the shipowner is bound to deliver the 
full amount specified, unless he can show that the whole 
er some part of it was in fact not shipped. The burden 
of establishing a short shipment is upon the vessel, and it 
is only relieved from this obligation by satisfactory proof. 
" If the shipowner seeks to avoid responsibility, 
by showing falsification of the bill of lading, which he 
duly signed, he bears the onus.” 


SHIPPING—Bill of lading issued by Commerce Com- 
mission 

New Export Britt oF Lapine Issuep; BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY FIFTEEN. Marine News, Jan 
1922, p. 130 (1000 words, 2 pp. ) 

A new through export bill of lading has been promul- 
gated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, creating 
uniformity where hitherto various forms were used by the 
steamship lines and railroads, The bill prescribed by the 
commission closely resembles the form announced by it 
in April, 1919, which never went into effect because of 
complaints and suits instituted on the ground of lack of 
jurisdiction. Congress has specifically directed. the Com- 
mission to prescribe a uniform through export bill, thus 
removing doubt as to the power of that body to prescribe 
the new form. No serious opposition is expected, as the 
bill is the result of conferences between the Commission 
and the steamship companies and railroads. 


SHIPPING—Citrus fruit shipments via Panama Canal 


Factors In Surppine Citrus Fruir py Way or Panama CANAL. 
Shippers’ Advocate, Dec 1921, p. 429 (1000 words, 1 p.). Report 
of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, on the handling of citrus fruit shipped 
via the Panama Canal. 


SHIPPING—Interstate Commerce Report 


ANNUAL Report oF INTERSTATE CoMMERCE Commission. Shippers’ 
Advocate, Dec 1921, p. 426 (4500 words, 3 pp.). Discusses the rela- 
tions of The Interstate Commerce Commission with the Shipping 
Board in regard to the operation of Section 28 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. 


SHIPPING—Railreads requested to cancel contracts 
with foreign lines 


Asxep To ABROGATE Forricn Suip Line Contracts. Railway Age, 
10 Dec 1921, p. 1153 (4500 words, 4 pp.). A report of a hearing 
before a committee of the United States Shipping Board, at which 
representatives of the railroads having traffic contracts with foreign 
steamship companies were requested to abrogate their agreements. 


SHIPPING—Review of 192i activities 


Ocean SHIPPING IN YEAR OF AcuTE Depression. By E. S. Gregg. 
New York Evening Post, 31 Dec 1921, section 2, part 2, p. 4 (2200 
words, 1 p.). Review of shipping conditions during 1921. Ship 
values drop with millions of tons tied up, and rates possibly going 
lower. Recovery will be slow. 


SHIPPING BOARD 
See MERCHANT MARINE-—Shipping Board policy.s80 


SOUTH AFRICA—Boot. and shoe regulations for 
import from Canada 


_Conpitions GoverninG Boor anp SHor Imports into Sour 
Arrica. By W. J, Egan, Trade Commissioner, Canada. Weekly 
Bulletin, Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 19 Dec 1921, 
p. 981 (1500 words, 3 pp.) The new schedule showing under what 
conditions import licenses will be granted to boot and shoe manu- 
facturers in Canada desiring to export to South Africa. 


STEEL 
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EXHIBITIONS AND FAIRS 


The following is a list of important exhivitions 
and fairs to be held during 1922. Information as 
to details of these exhibitions may be had by writing 
to the addresses given: 


Feb. 27-Mar. 10, 1922—British Industries Fai., 
White City, London, and Castle Bromwich Aero- 
drome, Birmingham. 

Nov. 17-25—Public Works, Roads, and Transport 
Congress and Exhibition, Royal Agricultura: 
Hall, 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Feb. 14-23, 1922—Bakers’ and Confectioners, Pro- 
vincial] ‘Exhibitions, Ltd, 60, Corn xchange, 
Fennel Street, Manchester, England. 

Mar. 7-16, I922—Grocers’ and Allied Trades, Pro- 
vincial Exhibitions, Ltd. 60, Corn Exchange, 
Fennel Street, Manchester, England. 

Jan. 9-Feb. 15, 1922—Present Day Industrial Arts 
Exhibition, North Court, Victoria and Albert 
(Museum, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 

February, 1922—Modern ‘l'extiles Exhibition, Howe 
Bridge Cotton Spinning Mills, Atherton, ‘near 
Manchester, England. 

March and April, 1922—Present Day Industria] Ari 
Exhibition, Bradford Corporation Art Gallery, 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, England. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 7, 1922—Clothing, Outfitting, and 
Woolen Tirades Exhibition, (Royal Agricultural 
Hall, The International Trades Exhibition, Ltd., 
Broad Street, House, London, E.C. 2. 

Apr. 24-May s5—Drapery, Textile, and Women’s 
Wear Exhibition, Royal Agricultural Halli, The 
International Trades Exhibition, Ltd. Broad 
Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

May 1-6—Photographic Fair, Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, England. 

May-Oct. 1922~-Welsh National Exhibition (Uni- 
versal and International), 4, Mount Stuart Square, 
Cardiff, Wales. 

June 15-24—Foundry Machinery and Castings Ex- 
hibition, Central House, New Streets, Birming- 
ham, England. 

June 19-23, 1922—Chemists’ Exhibition and Empire 
Drug Trade Mart, Central Hall, Westminster, 
S. W. 1. Organisers, “British and Colonial Phar- 
macist,” 194-200, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 

Mar. 10-July 31—Tokio International Peace Exhibi- 
tion, Ueno Park, Secretary Japanese Consulate, 
N. ¥ 

Feb. 6-11—Winnipeg Motor Show, Secretary, New 
Stovel Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Feb. 18-27, 1922—Brussels Agricultural Machinery 
Exhibition, Belgian Consul, N. Y. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 10, 1922—Utrecht Industries Fair (In- 
ternational) Netherlands Consul, N. Y. 

Mar. 1-15, 1922—Lyons Spring Fair, French Consul, 
N. 


ARGENTINA—Refused shipments covered in contracts 
ARGENTINE [REFUSED SHIPMENTS. Export Trade, 
24 Dec 1921, p. 29 (600 words, 2 pp.) 


Some of the legal difficulties arising from the refusal 
by the customer in Argentina to accept delivery of goods 
ordered by him may be met by including some such clause 
as the following in the contract of sale: “Queda convenido 
que si el comprador dejare de recibir la mercaderia den- 
tro de los—dias de estar 4 su disposicion, o no cumpliera 
las demas condiciones del contrato, el vendedor podra 
vender la mercaderia privadamente 09 en remate, y de- 
mandar al comprador por la diferencia de precio, gas- 
tos incurridos y todo otro dano y prejuicio, siempre que 
no prefiriera exigir el cumplimiento del contrato.’ 

Translated into English, this clause reads: “It is agreed 
that should the buyer fail to accept the goods within—— 
days from the time they are placed at his disposal, or to 
fulfill any other conditions of the contract, the seller shall 
have the right to sell the goods privately or at auction, 
and to claim from the purchaser the difference in price, 
expenses incurred, and all other damages, provided al- 
ways that he does not elect to exact the performance of 
the contract.” 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Service taken as test 
by Cuban auto buyers 

Service Serts AuToMoBILes 1n Cupa. By H. Y. Rose, Director, 
Cuba America Advertising Service, Ltd. Export Trade, 24 Dec 
1921, p. 14 (1200 words, 3 pp.). Automobile service is now the 
one great need in Cuba. The development of this phase o* the 
industry will place .the business on a basis comparable with that in 
the United States. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Switzerland as a mar- 
ket for motor cars 


SwitzerLAnp A Center or Automotive Competition. By Gordon 
Lee, Chief, Automotive Division, Department of Commerce. U, S, 
Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 23 (2200 words, 3 pp.).. A report 
on conditions in the automobile market in Switzerland, with special 
regard to the possibilities for American trade. 


CERAMICS—tTrade of United States in pottery 


Porrery Imports AND Exports or U.S. U.S. Commerce Reports, 
2 Jan 1922, p. 31 (1000 words, 2 pp.). A summary with statistics 
of the pottery trade of the United States for the first eleven months 
of 1921, 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE—Constitution of 
American Chamber in Germany 


CoNnSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN GER- 
MANY. Transatlantic Trade (Organ of American Association of 
Commerce and Trade, Berlin), Nov 1921, p. 20 (1600 words, 4 pp.). 
Text of the Constitution of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Germany, adopted on October 10, 1921, and in force since October 
31, 1927, 


CHINA—Machinery requirements extensive in 

Tue AMERICAN MAcHINERY MANUFACTURER IN 
Cuina, By A. L. White, Export Trade, 17 Dec 
1921, p. 11 (1200 words, 3 pp.) 


Next to improvement in transportation, the greatest 
need in China is modern machinery. For the new rail- 
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roads, the demand for shop machinery and track tools will 
be great. The Chinese are already familiar with Ameri- 


can makes, and the manufacturers in the United States 


have a very good start toward building up a large business 
in these lines. The cheapness of labor has greatly affected 
the Chinese market for any labor-saving devices. At 
present the market is more potential than actual. How- 
ever, with the attraction of an increasing number of the 
population into industry, the demand for agricultural ma- 
chinery will grow. Mining has greatly increased since 
the war. For instance, a large part of the antimony sup- 
ply of the world is now produced in the interior province 
of Hunan. Modern methods are being adopted in the flour 
milling and the cotton milling industries, for which ma- 
chinery is finding its way from America. The same is 
true in the silk industry. Besides the larger industries, 
numerous small soap factories, match factories, machine 
shops, etc., have sprung up, in all of which American ma- 
chinery is gaining in sales. Its use is facilitated by the 
natural mechanical instinct of the Chinese, particularly 
of the Cantonese. The American Association of North 
China suggests that American manufacturers should fol- 
low the practice of the British in sending machinery for 
use in the Chinese technical schools and universities. 


COLOMBIA~—Description and statistics of 


Tue Repustic or CoromBiA, Weekly Export Bulletin, Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, 17 Dec 1921, p. 13 (6500 words, 8 pp.). | 
carefully compiled summary of statistical information concerning 
the Republic of Colombia, including the physical geography, foreign 
trade, leading ports, transportation, shipping practice, postal service, 
banking, etc. 


CONTRACTS—C. I. F. contracts analyzed 
EssENTIAL FEATURES IN C. I. F. Contracts. By 

F, G. T. Lucas. Harbour and Shipping, Vancouver, 

Canada, Dec 1921, p. 48 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 


The essential features of a C.I.F. contract for the sale 
of goods are as follows: (1) To ship at the port of ship- 
ment goods of the description contained in the contract 
within the time named in the contract. (2) To procure on 
shipment a contract of a freightment under which the goods 
will be delivered at the destination contemplated by the 
contract. (3) To arrange for insurance upon the terms 
current in the trade which will be available for the benefit 
of the buyer. (4) To make out necessary invoices, taking 
care that the same comply with the requisites of the cus- 
toms authorities at the port of entry and including any 
forms of inspection required of the shipper by the authori- 
ties at the port of entry. (5) To forward these documents 
without delay by mail to the purchaser. 

The duty of the purchaser is to take delivery of the said 
documents upon presentation and tender, and to pay to the 
vendor or his agent making the tender and delivery of the 
documents the full account of the purchase price with the 
amount of insurance and freight added as specifically set 
out. Upon so doing the purchaser becomes the owner ot 
the goods. Ownership depends in such contracts upon 
intention, “and in C.I.F. contracts it is the intention of 
the parties that it should pass on delivery over and pay- 
ment for the shipping documents.” 

These essential features, which are in fact correct, are 
nevertheless not to be relied upon under all circumstances, 
because we find in daily practice complicated situations 
arising which these dogmatic statements in the outline do 
not fit. 


CUBA-—-Warehouse goods returnable without duty 
payment 

New Decree Arps CuBAN CusToMErs. Export 
Trade, 24 Dec 1921, p. 37 (300 words, I p.) 

The Official Gazette of Cuba for December 5, 1921, in- 
cludes the text of Presidential decree No. 2185, accord- 
ing to which consignees of goods lying in Cuban warehouses 
and entered for consumption may, if they so wish, return 
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these goods: to the original foreign port from which they 
came without the payment of customs duty. This decree 
a to hold good for 120 days commencing with November 
28, 1921. 


EDUCATION—Broad knowledge best basis for foreign 
trading 


BROADER ForEIGN TRADE Epucation. Weekly 
Export Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
24 Dec 1921, p. 19 (300 words, I p.) 


Before the Boston Export Round Table at its Decem- 
ber meeting, Chauncey D, Snow, manager of the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, stated that while the strictly practical 
subjects of foreign trade technique should not be dropped 
from the curriculum of business schools, they should not 
be over-emphasized to the disparagement of a knowledge 
of economics, marketing, commercial and physical geog- 
raphy, a familiarity with the life of foreign peoples, and 
an acquaintance with sources of information and the use 
of statistics. “The thing that is really critical with us 
is the working out of sound policies by individual Ameri- 
can business concerns for the future of their foreign busi- 
ness.’ 


FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC—Progress in govern- 
ment and economic development 


Tue Far Eastern REPUBLIC FROM WITHIN. By Dr. A. E. Zucker. 
Trans-Pactfic, Dec 1921, p. 77 (2500 words, 4 pp.). Part II of a 
survey of conditions in The Far Eastern Republic, showing that the 
success attained in transportation and other ways justifies optimism. 


FINANCE—Foreign debts, adjustment of France’s 


ADJUSTMENT OF ForeiGN Dest Due Unitep States. Manufac- 
turers’ News, 1 Dec 1921, p. 19 (900 words, 1 p.). The belief is 
voiced, that the best way of liquidating the debt which ‘France owes 
to the United States, is by trading our monetary claims for some 
of that country’s West Indian and Pacific Ocean island possessions. 


FINANCE—Foreign debts retard prosperity 


WasuHincTon AND Atiiep Dests. The Financial World, 12 Dec 
1921, p. 900 (1100 words, 3 pp.). Europe’s obligations are visualized 
as impediments to real resumption of world-wide prosperity. 


FINANCE—Foreign debts should be refunded 

Mr. WapswortH ON FUNDING OF FoREIGN 
Loans. The American Banker, 19 Dec 1921, p. 20 
(250 words, I p.) 


According to Eliot Wadsworth, assistant secretary of 
the Treasury, it is the opinion of Treasury experts that 
foreign debts should be refunded. In refunding the foreign 
loans of the United States the new bonds should be drawn 
“to fit the ability of each country to pay.” Mr. Wadsworth 
is quoted as saying. 

“Most intricate problems of foreign exchange, foreign 
trade and the solvency of many debtor Governments are 
involved in these loans, and we have neither rules nor 
precedents to go by in dealing with the situation. 

“At present we are in the position of a creditor holding 
overdue paper, but it must be remembered that there are 
similar debts outstanding between the Allies.’ 

Mr. Wadsworth states that he is convinced that if a 
beginning can be made in straightening out the interna- 
tional debt situation, bankers here and abroad would feel 
easier and confidence, the principal asset of banking and 
commerce, would be materially helped. 


FINANCE—League of Nations financial plan and Far 
East Consortium 


Tue FINANCING OF THE So-CaLLED BacKwarp CouUNTRIES OF THE 
East. By Charles Hodges, Assistant Directox, Division of Oriental 
Commerce and Politics, School of Commerce, New York University. 
China Review, Dec 1921, p. 354 (3000 words, diagrams, 7 pp.). A 
memorandum on certain methods of international finance, the Con- 
sortium plans for the co-operative development of China, and the 
League of Nations scheme for the economic resuscitation of Europe. 
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GERMANY—American business governed by regula- 
tions in 
CONDITIONS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AMERICAN PLANTS—GERMANY. 
Anglo-American Trade, American Chamber of 


Commerce, London, Dec 1921, p. 554 (500 words, 
2 pp-) 

The following facts and comments, offered by the Am- 
erican Association of Commerce and Trade in Germany 
are pertinent in considering the establishment of a factory 
or business house in Germany. (1) Hours of labor are 
restricted to eight. (2) Wages maid to-day compare with 
pre-war wages ona ratioof 12to 1. Laborers receive from 
5 to 8 marks an hour,: employees, office clerks, etc., range 
from 800 to 2000 marks per month, department heads 
from 2500 to 4000 marks and managers from 5000 to 10,000 
marks or more. (3) 90 per cent of the workmen belong 
to labor. unions. (4) There is no interference by the 
Government, and corporations enjoy the same rights and 
are subject to the same regulations as nationals. (5) Ex- 
port duties ranging from I to 10 per cent are levied on 
most products exported. There are also surcharges amount- 
ing to from 50 to 250 per cent additional which are fixed 
by the trade syndicates. (6) Foreign firms operating in 
Germany are not subject to any taxation other than that 
imposed upon nationals, viz.: Turnover tax, which will be 
2Y% per cent; Capital operation tax, from 4 to 10 per cent; 
property tax, from 1 per mille to 10 per mille (up to 100,- 
000 property is not taxed, and above 20,000,000 the high- 
est rate is imposed). There is also an emergency tax of 
40 per cent, a capital increase tax on any increase of 
capital by more than 50,000, a post-war excess profits tax, 
a corporation tax of 30 per cent, an insurance tax and a 
motor vehicle tax. (7) Exchange conditions favor foreign 
investment in dollars. (8) American capital is welcomed 
by German financiers, 


GERMAN Y—Exchange hinders trade of 

AMERICA CAN UNDERSELL MANny FOREIGN 
Nations, ARRIVALS Say. Women’s Wear, 24 Dec 
I92I, p. I (1400 words, 2 pp.) 


Manufacturers and importers returning from Central 
Europe assert that America can undersell many of the 
countries of Europe, including Germany, even in goods 
which formerly were the specialty of those foreign coun- 
tries. The principal reason given is the decline of the 
mark exchange during the past few months, eliminating 
the danger of German goods being dumped in this coun- 
try. If rates could be stabilized to some extent, American 
exporting would experience a new era. In some cases 
German specialties have been quoted 50 per cent above 
American quotations. German manufacturers seem will- 
ing to pay higher prices for raw materials than any other 
nation. Cheap labor in Germany makes it possible for the 
manufacturer to do this and still make a profit. The 
people are hungry for merchandise, and are anxious to 
exchange their paper money for more tangible values. The 
Germans are avoiding foreign trading for future delivery 
wherever possible, on account of the exchange fluctuation ; 
trade with the home markets and their immediate neigh- 
bors seems much safer. Whén the mark exchange was 
hovering around 300, German exporters, in order to dodge 
the risk, quoted prices in dollars at the rate of 75 marks 
to the dollar. Since December 1 export permits are re- 
quired in Germany before merchandise can be taken out 
of ‘the country. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK—Pros and cons of an 


An INTERNATIONAL BANK oF Issur. By Frederick Todd, Secretary 
of the First Federal Foreign Banking Association. The Annalist, 
5 Dec 1921, p. 536 (2600 words, 2 pp.). Pros and cons of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s plan for an international bank and the belief that the 
establishment of such a bank is the one feasible thing capable of 
improving conditions of international commerce. 
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JAPAN—Tokyo as an industrial center 


Japan’s CapiTaL Atso an InpDustTRIAL CenTER. By Goro Abe, 
Chief, Section of Commerce and Industries, Tokyo Prefecture. 
Trans-Pacific, Dec 1921, p. 59 (6500 words, illustrations, 9 pp.). A 
survey of Tokyo’s industrial activities, with complete factory statistics. 


JAPAN—Tokyo’s improvement program for a great 
city 
GREATER Tokyo PLAN FOR 7,000,000 Poputation. By Baron Shim: 
pei Goto, Mayor of Tokyo. Trans-Pacific, Dee 1921, p. 45 (7000 
words, map, illustrations, 8 pp.). An account of the plans projected 


for making a Greater Tokyo, which plans are being taken up along 
14 Separate lines. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY—Matchwood in South Africa 


' Matcues anp Matcuwoop Propucrion. By G. A. Wilmot, M.F. 
South African Journal of Industries, Nov 1921, p. 827 (4500 words, 
illustrations, 12 pp.). Description of the kinds of wood used in 
South Africa for the making of matches, and of the processes and 
machinery employed. 


MACHINERY—Equipment used in handling materials 


Hanvrine Marerrats with Macuines. By Jay S. Tuthill. Ex- 
port American Industries, Jan 1922, p. 42 (3000 words, illustrations, 
iS Pp.) A survey of the modern equipment for handling bulk com- 
modities, 


MARKET ANALYSIS—India 


Forcet Kiprtinc Berore You Enrrer THE InpIAN Fretp. By 
Frank C. Lempert. Export Trade, 24 Dec 1921, p. 9 (1000 words, 
2 pp.). Outlines briefly a few of the factors which the exporter 
should take into consideration in approaching the Indian market. 


MOVING PICTURE INDUSTRY—Conditions abroad 
in 
Ture DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY ABROAD. By C. B. Stephen- 
son. U.S. Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 34 (4500 words, tables, 
5 pp.). A survey of the motion picture industry abroad, particu- 
larly in Belgium, France, Italy, Germany and Great Britain, with 
reference to the trade of these countries with the United States. 


ORGANIZATION—Foreign branches suspended 

OveERSEAS FINANCE. Bankers Monthly, 
1921, p. 80 (260 words, I p.) 

Since the beginning of the current year there has been 
a marked curtailment of branches previously established 
abroad by American banks. Numbers of foreign agencies 
have been closed by some of the larger New York insti- 
tutions, either temporarily or permanently, the reason 
given being the disturbed state of trade of the countries 
in which they were doing business, and the belief that 
currency and exchange relations were likely to continue 
in sO uncertain a state for so long a period, that the 
hazard of tying up banking capital in such unstable mar- 
kets was not wise. 

This movement of curtailment has resulted in a de- 
crease in the number of American branches in South 
America -and the East, while on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the consequence has been, in the majority of 
cases, the altering of the location or the business policy 
of formerly active branches. The number of suspensions, 
about 14, though not very large in itself, is considerable 
when compared with the relatively small number of Am- 
erican branch offices abroad. 


PHILIPPINES—Mining industry in 

Puitippins Mininc Is Firmriy Estaziisuep. By Hubert G. 
Schenck, Division of Mines, Philippine Bureau of Science. Tyrans- 
Pacific, Dec 1921, p. 81 (2800 words, charts, 5 pp.). A survey of 
the mining industry in the Philippine Islands. 
RUSSIA—American trade with, facilitated by German 

bank merger 

AN OPENING FOR AMERICANS IN Russia. The 
Transatlantic Trade (Organ of American Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Trade, Berlin), Nov 1921, 
p. 37 (250 words, I p.) 

The Disconto Bank in Berlin has made a combination 
with the Lithauische Wirtschaftsbank (Liatuvos Ukio 
Bankas) for the nurpose of facilitating import and export 
trade with the Eastern part of Europe. The Lithuanian 
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bank has its central office in Kowno and has branches in 
all important cities of Eastern Europe. This is an inde- 
pendent group in Germany, interested in the rebuilding 
of Prussia and catering to German-American business. 
It is “in a position to secure the products of the various 
German industries important to the rebuilding of Russia 
and thus to counteract the monopoly schemes of certain 
non-German concerns which have opened negotiations with 
German producers with the view of cornering the Russian 
market.” 


SHIPPING—Philippines to come under coastwise laws 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS TO BE Put UNpber U. S. 
Coastwise. Marine News, Jan 1922, p. 99 (300 
words, I p.) 


A statement by the Admiral Line ventures the declara- 
tion that Manila and other Philippine Island ports and 
cities will come under the United States laws governing 
coastwise shipping. This will divert from foreign to 
American bottoms island export and import tonnage valued 
roughly at approximately $250,000,000 a year. A provi- 
sion of the Jones Act, however, forbids interference with 
inter-island trade routes until Congress authorizes the 
registry under the American flag of vessels owned in the 
Philippines. During the first half of 1921, a little over 
72 millions of goods were shipped to the islands in foreign 
vessels, as compared with over 28 millions carried in 
American bottoms. Over 46 million dollars worth of 
goods was exported from the islands during that time in 
toreign vessels, and nearly 39 millions in American. It is 
estimated that 20 ships, providing employment for about 
zooo American seamen, will be required to replace the 
services now rendered by foreign vessels. 


SHIPPING—Rate conferences and the Shipping 
Board 


How CoNFERENCES CONTROL Rates. Marine 
Review, Jan 1922, p. 11 (3500 words, 4 pp.) 


The original intention of the law enacted in 1916 creat- 
ing the Shipping Board was that it should regulate mer- 
chant shipping somewhat after the plan that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulates the railroads. In this 
field the Board will continue no matter what happens to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, The marine Jaw ot 
1916 recognized reasonable conference agreements, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Shipping Board. A’ company 
entering into conference agreements without the Boards 
approval is subject to a fine of $1000 a day each day it is 
a party to such an agreement. Today the Government 1s 
actually a guarantor of conference agreements through 
its operators. In 1920 the French lines broke away from 
the Atlantic conference, claiming overtonnage. A _ fate 
war followed, and they returned in April, 1921. Now the 
British have broken up many established conferences, first 
in the Egyptian cotton trade, then in oil transportation, 
until now the conferences mean little. 

Steamship headquarters have long been centralized in 
New York. The conference office is at 59 Pearl Street, 
and is presided over by S. E. Morse, Secretary. The 
Shipping Board’s representative is E. E, Embree, with 
offices at 45 Broadway. There is a North Atlantic con- 
ference, governing rates for traffic moving from ports be- 
tween Canada and Norfolk to all parts of the world. 
Similarly there is a South Atlantic conference and a Gulf 
conference. Pacific ports are controlled by two confer- 
ences, which regulate only freight rates. 


SHIPPING—“Received for Shipment” bills of lading 


“RECEIVED FOR SHIPMENT” BiLts or Lapinc. By Robert R. Appleby. 
Monthly Journal, British Empire Chamber of Commerce in U.S. A., 
New York, Dec 1921, p. 19 (1s00*words, 3 pp.). Discusses from 
the point of view of the exporter, importer and banker the Hague 
Rules, of 1921, as applying to “received for shipment” bills of 
lading. 
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SHIPPING—Shipowners at London international 
conference 


Suripowners Meer Arrer 7 Years. By H. Cole Estep. Marine 
Review, Jan 1922, p. 15 (2400 words, 2 pp.). Americans participate 
in international conference representing 12 nations, which approves 
thé Hague Rules, discusses safety appliances, and passes resolutions 
concerning marine rules, deck loads, the international load line, and 
safety at sea. 


SHIPPING BOARD—Management of idle vessels 


THE Berto OPprERATOR—-His PROBLEMS AND 
DIFFICULTIES—AND A SOLUTION. The Marine 
News, Jan 1922, p. 84 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

The Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
should give up its care of approximately 1000 vessels. The 
following ‘is recommended: (1) Give the Shipping Board 
berth operators three to five steamers over which they shall 
act as caretakers, and which shall be constantly available 
to them for service on the routes they operate. (2) The 
balance of the idle vessels, steel and wood, should be 
placed in the hands of private caretakers who shall be 
given a monthly fee equal to the present cost per ton of 
maintaining idle vessels. From this remuneration the 
private caretakers shall meet all obligations incident to 
maintenance, 

In connection with the first suggestion, if operators are 
compelled because of dearth of freight offerings to re- 
linquish vessels temporarily ‘from service, these same 
vessels should be the ones returned to them when request 
is made for vessels on account of resumption of trade activ- 
ity. The anonymous character of its vessels should be 
removed by the Shipping Board. By reason of experience 
with certain vessels, the shore and ship personnels are able 
to operate with the greatest economies, have the knowledge 
of cargo capacity, coal consumption and the seaworthiness 
of the craft, and the marine fraternity has a record of its 
experience with a particular vessel in a particular opera- 
tor’s berth service. The decision that vessels of opera- 
tors should sail on schedule dates, full or not full, is 
commendable. There is also a vital necessity for co- 
operative effort among the various berth lines. 

‘(Operators have stated that vessels have come to them 
in a deplorable condition after only a few months’ lay-up. 
The Shipping Board should contract with high-class or- 
ganizations to act as caretakers of twenty-five or fifty, or 
even more steamers, maintaining skeleton crews and exer- 
cising such care as will keep depreciation down to the 
minimum, The cost would be no greater than under the 
present plan, and responsibility could be more strictly en- 
forced. It would stop much of the petty thieving now 
going on. It might be profitable to make an arrangement 
whereby the private caretakers could, at any time, take 
vessels out of the idle fleet, place them in operation and 
pay the Shipping Board a stipulated monthly charter hire 
for the privilege of use. 


SOUTH AFRICA—Tractor market in 


SELLING Tractors 1In SoutH Arrica. Part I. By P. J. Stevenson, 
Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg. U. S. Commerce Reports, 19 
Dec 1921, p. 956 (2500 words, 3 pp.). Describes South Africa as a 
potential market for American tractors, taking up characteristics of 
the soil, local conditions as related to sales, demonstration require- 
ments, defects of foreign-built tractors and comparison with the 
steam tractor. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—New Zealand’s new 
schedule 


_Tue New Zearanp Tarirr. By W. A. Beddoe, Trade Commis- 
sioner, Canada. Weekly Bulletin, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Canada, 19 Dec 1921, p. 986 (4500 words, 7 pp.). Gives 


the rates of duty under the new tariff of New Zealand. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—South African imports 
controlled by license 


Tue Protection or SoutuH ArricAn Inpustries. By E. Saunders, 
M.L.A. South African Journal of Industries, Nov 1921, p. 838 
(6000 words, 9 pp.). A study of the system of importation by 
license as applied in South Africa, citing the experiences of Switzer- 
land, Australia, Dominican Republic, Roumania and Great Britain 
in regulating imports in this way. 
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ADVERTISING—Philippine campaigning methods 


Pusiiciry CAMPAIGNING IN THE PHILippINes, By I’. H. Herier. 
Export Trade, 17 Dec 1921, p. 14 (1600 words, 3 pp.). An account 
of the methods employed by the Pacific Commercial Company in 
reaching the consumer in the Philippine Islands. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY—Holland as a mar- 
ket for 
Market For AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN Hottanp. By Norman 
D. Johnston, Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada, 
2 Jan 1922, p. 5 (5000 words, 8 'pp.). Describes the various types of 


machines used in agriculture in Holland, and the possibilities for a 


market there—from the Canadian point of view. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY—tTractors in South 
Africa 


SertinGc TrAcrors 1n SoutH Arrica.—Part II, By P. J. Steven- 
son, Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg. U. S. Commerce Keports, 
26 Dec 1921, p. 1032 (1700 words, 2 pp.). A survey of selling con- 
ditions and methods in the tractor market of South Africa, 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Brazilian Government 
holds tractor demonstration 

SreconpD ANNUAL TRAcTOR CONTEST IN BRAZIL. 
Ui S. Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 19 (400 
words, 2 pp.) 

A> tractor demonstration and contest was held at Santa 
Cruz under the auspices of the Brazilian Ministry of Agri- 
culture from October 3 to 7. Of the seven tractors in 
the competition, five were of American manufacture, and 
the three first places were taken by A'merican machines. 
The other two tractors were of German make—one a 
W. D. Large and the other a W. D. Tank, ‘From the 
very beginning of the work, American contestants were in 
the lead and they maintained this lead throughout the five 
days of the contest. Undoubtedly, the trials have 
served to stimulate the interest of Brazilian farmers in 
modern agricultural machinery and its use and treatment, 
and have placed the American tractor in a very favorable 
light.” 


COAL—British industry, retrospect and prospect 


QOurLooK For BririsH Coan Trade in 1922. By Henry C. Morris, 
Chief Fuel Division, Bureau of Foreign and, Domestie Commerce, 
U. S. Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 27 (1800 words, 3 pp.). 
Statistics and opinions concerning the outlook for the British coal 
trade in 1922, and a résumé of the coal situation during the past 
two years. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Aids in collecting 
foreign accounts 

CreatinG Dest-Recovery Facisities. By A. J. 
Wolfe, Chief, Division of Commercial Laws, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. U. S. 
Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 43 (2500 words, 
3 PP-), ae | 

The following machinery is given as available for dealing 
with troublesome, foreign accounts ; 

1. Creditor’s personal efforts. ; 


Ross, Treas.; Vinci. P. Errincer, Secy., 7o Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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2. Same as above, including draft drawn through bank 
with urgent instructions .to bank to report on prospects 
of collection. Success depends on the interest shown py the 
bank at the other’ end. 

3. Letter from National Association of Credit Men 
(Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau) or other organization, 
suggesting that the creditor’s complaint should be answered 
either by compliance direct or by explanation. 

4. Appeal to Division of Commercial Laws for name 
of attorney or collection agency. Inquiry should be ac- 
companied by full data, and the question of fees should 
be arranged before turning over the claim. 

5. In case of bankruptcy, most countries have laws 
providing for the payment of the eventual dividends to all 
creditors. As a rule, a lawyer is not needed. But where 
there are disputed points with regard to ownership, as in 
the case of conditional sales and consigned goods, it is ad- 
visable to employ an attorney. If the creditor’s rights are 
in danger of being ignored or abused, intervention may be 
sought on the part of the State Department through a 
consul, 

6. Where there is a dispute, arbitration through the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States or the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York (Committee on 
Arbitration). 

7. Where circumstances warrant, the field men of the 
Department of Commerce abroad gladly aid American ex- 
porters. Application should be made to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

8. Where there is an infringement upon the creditor’s 
right as an American business man, and when available 
legal remedies are exhausted, the State Department may 
be approached. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Arbitration in 
international disputes 
By B. 


ARBITRATION SUPERIOR TO LITIGATION. 
Olney Hough. American Exporter, Feb 1922, p. 61 


(3500 words, 4 pp.) 

The party to a contract, either of sale or-purchase, who 
believes himself injured by the acts of the second party 
to the contract, will find in arbitration a swift, practical 
and inexpensive settlement, just and impartial, whenever 
the parties to the misunderstanding are honest in their in- 
tentions. Refusal of a party to a dispute to submit the 
questions at issue to suitable arbitration, ought to be con- 
sidered prima facie, as evidence of the extreme weakness 
of that party’s case or as proof of bad faith. Tribunals 
of arbitration have long existed in the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland and India, 
and more recently in Chile and Mexico. Chambers of Com- 
merce and consular officers are interested in promoting 
friendly settlements. f 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York. for instance, 
has five hundred “official arbitrators,” selected from the 
membership and representing fifty different trades. It is 
open. to non-members as well as to members, and can be 
available to foreign merchants dealing with American busi- 
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ness men. li either party to a dispute should apprehend 
a miscarriage of justice, due to national bias, each party 
may select. .an arbitrator. The arbitrators then select as a 
third arbitrator a citizen of the country in which the dispute 
originated. Arbitration worthy of the name should be final 
and binding, and withdrawal should not be permissable 
once proceedings are begun. A complainant’s case should 
be always fully authenticated and documented with adequate 
official affidavits and fullest possible detail. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce has compiled a handbook of official 
rules and regulations for the guidance of arbitrators. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Methods in Latin 
America 


DUNNING THE Don. By Archibald J. Wolfe. 
Export Trade, 24 Dec 1922, p. 5 (2500 words, 
4 pp.) 


It has been suggested that the huge aggregate sums in- 
volved in overdue accounts in Latin America constitute a 
cause for official action on the part of our Government. 
In an individual complaint such aid can be rendered only 
when the American complainant has exhausted all avail- 
able legal remedies and is against treaty stipulations or 
equity deprived of the full and unhindered use of his 
remedies as provided by law. But American consuls can- 
not assume the role of collection agents. 

The first step in handling overdue accounts should be 
to obtain an up-to-date and accurate mercantile report of 
the standing of each debtor. With this as a basis, the 
creditor should make an effort to collect the account him- 
self by appealing to the debtor’s sense of justice and integ- 
rity, by the offer of time to pay and of help in carrying 
out this obligations; finally, a letter of demand should 
refer to the fact that American creditors report credit 
standings of foreign customers to a central body, sav the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. A certain number of overdue ac- 
counts will respond to an earnest, sensible and business-like 
appeal. 

The next step is to eliminate all accounts under $500; 
the collection of these should be undertaken by the cred- 
itor. The exporter who has a man on the ground familiar 
with conditions is indeed fortunate, for such a representa- 
tive may succeed far better than agents or attorneys. An 
institution, such as the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
which has a debt recovery service for members, might 
well inaugurate such a service for American credit grant- 
ors at a reasonable scale of fees. , 

The next and last step is to use attorneys for amicable 
or litigious collection. This is always expensive and should 
not be used for petty collections. (The article gives 
collection conditions in the various countries of Latin 
America. ) 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Policy for, should 


be clearly defined 
Foretcn Crepits. By Gordon C. Poole, E. I. 


duPont de Nemours Export Co, N. Y. The 
Credit Monthly, Jan 1922, p. 7 (2600 words, 3 pp.) 


During pre-war years about the only credit policy neces- 
Sary was the unwritten law of maximum sales with mini- 
mum risk. However, so radical have been the changes 
since the fall of 1920 that a strong sentiment is now 
‘growing in favor of a return to the slogan of war days— 
“cash in New York”. Should this short-sighted policy be 
-adopted, the result must be rapidly declining exports. In 
formulating a new credit policy the following factors 
should be taken into consideration: (1) Financial stand- 
ing and reputation of customer. (2) Terms of credit. (3) 
Economic and political condition of country, (4) _Ex- 
change. (5) Price trend, (6) Profit v. risk. (7). Miscel- 
laneous. - The foreign credit man owes it to himself and 
his company to formulate a general credit policy, based on 
a consideration of these numerous factors. 
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FINANCE—Economic plan needed by the world 

CHINESE WALLS Between Nations. By Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Managing Director, War Finance Cor- 
poration. Hearst's International, Jan 1922, p. 56 
(1500 words, map, 2 pp.) 


The borders of the countries of Europe in many cases 
mark well-defined differences in economic well-being of 
adjacent peoples. Until these differences are obviated the 
world, economically, can not be set right again. Every 
country is stimulating exports, and yet all are engaged 
with equal energy in setting up barriers to prevent others 
from selling goods within their borders. We in America 
have a large share of the world’s gold, as well as the 
greatest commodities exchange in the world. Imports are 
discouraged and exports stimulated. We are expected to _ 
sell more and to buy less. Also there is a general insist- 
ence on receiving $500,000,000 a year interest on the debts 
created during the war. If we take gold for all these 
payments and sales, we will soon have the rest of the ex- 
isting supply of gold. And then, what will we do with it? 
America is the largest producing and the largest consum- 
ing market in the world. If nations do not buy from us, 
we have a surplus of goods on our hands. But when we 
do not buy from them, they have no means of buying from. 
us. How, then, can we hope to straighten out the world 
Situation by increasing sales and diminishing purchases? 
Perhaps the time will come when America will present a 
definite, concrete economic program to the world, but there 
will be only the remotest chance for success so long as 
there is a general desire to take everything and give noth- 
ing. 


FINANCE—World problem and its solution 

ARTIFICIAL STABILIZATION OF ExcCHANGE CoNn- 
DEMNED—OUTLINE OF A FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION. 
A Memorial to the Next International Economic 
Conference. By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D., 
Economist, Chase National Bank. The Chase Eco- 
nomic Bulletin, 12 Jan 1922, p. 1 (15,750 words, 
46 pp.) 

“Any fundamental solution of the foreign exchange 
problem or the problem of trade with Europe must involve 


drastic reforms on the continent of Europe itself. The 
main items are: 


1. Public Finances. (a) Taxes must be greatly in- 
creased and public expenditures greatly diminished so that 
current revenues will not only meet current expenditures, 
but also suffice to permit some amortization of public debt. 
(b) Floating debts must be funded into long-term issues. 

2. Currency. Drastic currency reform is called for, 
aimed at an early restoration of actual gold redemption 
(or of redemption of the local currency in gold exchange.) 
In Great Britain a restoration of the old gold parity should 
be looked for. Most of the Continental belligerents, how- 
ever, will do best to establish new, and much lower, gold 
pars. Restoration of the old gold pars would involve 
such heavy declines in commodity prices, as to make it 
almost impossible to accomplish. Fluctuating paper money 
is the serious. single impediment to industrial progress in 
Europe. ' 

3. German indemnity. A rational, economic settlement 
of the German indemnity question must replace the politi- 
cal settlement dictated to Germany in the spring of 1921. 

4. Trade Barriers. Trade relations within Europe must 
be made far freer than they are now, and in particular 
tariff barriers among the smaller states of eastern Europe 
must be moderated very greatly. j 

5. Industry and Outside Capital. Industry in Europe 
must revive. It can be made to revive if the reforms above 
indicated are accomplished and if outside help in the form 
of new capital is obtained. 
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It is suggested that a compact might be worked out 
between the Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, together with the bankers of these countries and 
Japan as the party of the first part, and the former Con- 
tinental belligerents as the party of the second part. Thus: 
(1) The Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States agree to cancel the debts due them irom their 
Continental Allies, and (2) the bankers of these countries 
and Japan undertake to use their best efforts to place with 
American, British and Japanese investors large blocks of 
Continental securities, providing new funds for rehabilita- 
tion purposes. This should be contingent on the following: 
(1) The Continent of Europe undertakes to accomplish the 
financial and currency reforms indicated above, accepts a 
rational settlement of the German indemnity question and 
introduces the proper degree of freedom of trade. (2) 
The lenders of the new funds retain supervision over the 
spending of the funds, to make sure they are used for 
essential purposes only. 


FUEL OIL—Alcohol as motor fuel in Cuba 


User or Atconot as A Motor Fueu in Cursa. U. S. Commerce 
Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 25 (1200 words, 2 pp.). Describes the manu- 
facture of alcohol as a by-product of the sugar industry, and explains 
its use as a motor fuel. 


INDIA—Distribution methods in 


DistrisuTION MretrHops 1n Inp1a. By Frank C. Lempert. Export 
Trade, 17 Dec 1921, p. 5 (1800 words, 3 pp.). An account of some 
of the methods employed by American concerns which are doing 
successful business in India. 


IRON AND STEEL—French mills at Caen 


Important Iron Works NEAR Caen, France. By Augustus E. 
Ingram, Consul. U. S. Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 16 (1600 
words, 3 pp.). Description of the plant of the Société Normande de 
Métallurgie, located near Caen, France, and equipped to produce 
250,000 tons of finished material per year. 


LAWS—French, concerning foreign corporations 

LecaL Status OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS IN 
France. By C. W. Huntington, Commercial At- 
taché, Paris. U.S. Commerce Reports, 26 Dec 
1921, p. 1039 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


An A'merican corporation is held to be doing business 
in France when it has a branch office there, or when it 
has an agent or representative who, under the name of 
the corporation, leases an office, sells or buys goods, makes 
contracts, and, in general, transacts business. A foreign 
corporation intending to do business in rrance without 
issuing or circulating securities, must file with the French 
Fiscal Administration at the Office of the Bureau des 
.Domaines, de 1l’Enregistrement et du Timbre: 


1. A copy, duly certified by the French consul and de- 
livered by the proper American officials, of the act of in- 
corporation, 

2. A copy, duly certified by the French consul and 
delivered by the proper officials, of the by-laws. 

3. A power of attorney authorizing the representative 
of the corporation in France to bind the corporation to 
pay to the French Government all taxes that may be due 
and to sign an undertaking to that effect. 

4. A power of attorney authorizing the attorney in fact 
to appoint an agent in France responsible for the payment 
of taxes. However, the corporation may chogse instead 
to deposit a sum of money fixed by the tax officials as 
guarantee. ‘ 

An annual balance sheet must be submitted to the French 
officials for tax purposes. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY—Markets for American 
products 


Leapinc Marxets ror American LreatHeR Manuractures. By 
A. B. Butman, Chief, Shoe and Leather Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. S. Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1921, 
p. 13 (1200 words, tables, 2 pp.). Statistics of exports of leather 
products of the United States, principally belting and boots and 
shoes, giving countries of destination for the first eleven months of 
the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
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MANAGEMENT—Distribution methods in India 


Distrinution Metuops 1n Inp1a, By Frank C, Lempert. Export 
Trade, 17 Dec 1921, p. 5 (1800 words, 3 pp.). Amn account of some 
of the methods employed by American concerns which are doing 
successful business in India. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Czechoslovakia’s economic 
situation 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA’s Situation More Fayoraste THAN OTHER New 
States, U.S. Commerce Reports, 26 Dec 1921, p. 1006. (2000 words, 
2 pp.). A’ survey of conditions in Czechoslovakia, covering national 
finance, industrial activities and unemployment, trade balance, com- 
merce, prices, wages, crops and transportation. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—France’s economic condition 


Frencu INDUSTRIAL SITUATION WarRRANTS Optimism. U. S, Com- 
merce Reports, 26 Dec 1921, p. 1002 (2200 words, 3 pp.). The 
situation in France is reviewed with reference to the national budget, 
unemployment, textiles, chemicals, the trade balance, grain, and 
construction of an oil-tank fleet, 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Italy’s economic condition 


Iravian InNpustrraL Situation GrapuALLy Improves. U. S. Com- 
merce Reports, 26 Dec) 1921, p. 1004 (1700 words, 2 pp.). A review 
of economic conditions in Italy, referring particularly to national 
finance, business failures unemployment, crops, and public works. 


PUBLICATIONS—Directory for the Pacific trade 
(Book) 


Pactric Ports Manuat—7tH Epition. Pub- 
lished by Pacific Ports, Inc. (Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia), 1921 (544 pp.,.734 x 10% in., $7.50) 

This is a volume of accumulated statistics and. informa- 
tion in general concerning trade in countries bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, east and west. It contains surveys of 
trade conditions, special articles, excerpts from important 
recent marine laws, compilations of postal rates and regula- 
tions, customs, cable rates, differences of time, weights and 
measures, steamship sailings, radio stations, and separate 
reviews of economic and commercial conditions in the 
various countries. This latter information, forming the 
greater part of the book, in which each country is treated 
separately and, in detail, is carefully done and should prove 
valuable to the trader looking to the Pacific as a field of 
activity. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be 
sent to the subscriber as a. 10-day loan with no charge, 
or sold to him at 10 per cent discount from the 
publisher’s price.) 


SHIP MORTGAGES—Recording and indorsing regu- 
lations for 
New Recurations Issurp Covertnc Morrcact REecorDING AND 
Inporsinc. Marine News, Jan 1922, p. 192 (900 words, 2 pp.). 
Regulations issued by the Department of Commerce for the recording 
and indorsing of mortgages on ships, 


SHIPPING—American ships vs. foreign ships in our 


commerce 
AMERICAN SHips 1n Our Foreign Trape. By E. S. Gregg, Chief, 
Transportation Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
U. S. Commerce Reports, 2 Jan 1922, p. 40 (1500 words, 2 pp.). 
Tables are given and analyzed concerning our trade ‘with Great 
Britain, Atlantic Europe and the Mediterranean, showing the pro- 
portion carried in American vessels and in foreign. 


SHIPPING—Fruit transportation helped by ventilation 

FRuiIT-CooLING IN OcEAN TRANSPORT. South 
African Journal of Industries, Dec 1921, p. 869 
(250 words, 2 pp.) 

The Williams Steamship Company has installed a special 
ventilating humidor system on the steamer “Willsolo” for 
transporting citrus fruits from California to the Atlantic 
Coast. A blower has been placed in the hold of the vessel 
where the fruit is stored, under which is a body of water. 
The blower draws.the moist air into the hold and. drives 
it through the fruit. An hydrometer is placed in the hold, 
and controls regulate the supply. of. moisture. 

The regular time for. the trip from Los Angeles through 
the Panama Canal.to New York is between nineteen and 
twenty days. On a recent trip, there was an accidental 
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delay of eight days en route as the ship approached Pana- 
ma. On arrival of the vessel in New York it was found 


that the oranges were 100 per cent perfect and the lemons 


04 per cent perfect. 
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SHIPPING—Statistics of American foreign trade, 1921 
“THE ForEIGN TRADE PICTURE; SALES AND Pur- 
CHASES Drop. Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 10 Jan 1922, 
p. t B (450 words, chart reproduced herewith, 


lwp.) 

The foreign business of the United States during the 
past year shows a considerable shrinkage as compared with 
the years since 1917. On the authority of Dr. Julius Klein 
it is pointed out that the last four months of 1921 average 
75 per cent above pre-war totals. Imports, measured by 
value, were lowest in July, and there has been a slow but 
steady rise since then. Exports have declined each month 
since January, starting at $654,000,000 and dropping to 
$295,000,000 in November, or more than 50 per cent. Im- 
ports of foreign raw materials in 1921 amounted to about 
half those of 1920. Finished manufactures from abroad 
fell off about 35 per cent during the year. Crude materials 
exported were reduced’ about 50 per cent under 1920, food- 
stuff about 4o per cent and finished products declined al- 
most a half, 


SHIPPING—Steamship owners recommend policy 

AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SuGGEsTs CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES FOR AMERICAN 
Suippinc. The Marine Journal, 31 Dec 1921, 
p. 26 (1800 words, 2 pp.) 

As a result of a questionnaire to shipowners included in 
the American Shipowners’ Association, a report was 
formulated embodying the following recommendations: 

1. Sell the Shipping Board steel cargo tonnage to 
private purchasers at a_basic price not exceeding $35 a 
deadweight ton. 2. Have an impartial board make a 
survey of every steel ship at time of sale and fix aa exact 
price at or below the basic price, dependent on the char- 


acter of the ship, her age and equipment. 3. The ships 
sold must be guaranteed absolute freedom from Govern- 
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mental competition, and free to be employed in any trade. 
4. American citizens should be given preference in pur- 
chase. 5. Both steel ships finally unsalable and wooden 
ships should be broken up or used as storage hulks or break- 
waters. 6. High war and post war prices of Shipping 
Board steamers sold: ito private purchasers should be 
readjusted on a fair basis by the Government. 7. The bare- 
boat charter drawn by the Association should be adopted 
if the Government continue to operate its own vessels. 8. 
Revision of the navigation laws and rules of the United 
States including the La Follette seamen’s law. 9. Enforce 
regular steamship service on routes essential to American 
commerce not undertaken by private owners. 10. The use 
of $25,000,000 of Shipping Board revenue should be given 
yearly for the construction of passenger and special types 
of steamers, one-third of cost to come from private capital. 
II. Coastwise laws should be applied to the Philippines 
and other insular territories. 12. American ships engaged 
in foreign trade should be exempted from excess profits 
taxation, these taxes to be applied to the construction of 
new ships in American yards. 13. United States mail car- 
ried in American ships wherever practicable. 14. Enforce 
Section 28 of the Jones law, reserving to American ships 
the sea carriage of imports and exports and of passengers 
conveyed at low preferential through rates on American 
railroads. 15. “Further legislation should be enacted by 
Congress through naval retainer pay or its equivalent, to 
compensate for the ‘higher wage and maintenance costs of 
‘American ships remaining after thorough revision of the 
navigation rules of the United States.” 


SOUTH ‘AFRICA—German imports into. 


Imports From GERMANY tnNTO SoutTH Arrica. By W. J. Egan, 
Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 2 Jan 1922, p. 17 
(3000 words, 6 pp.). Specifies the commodities received by South 
Africa from Germany, mostly during the past year, showing that 
the German trade invasion, so far as South Africa is concerned, is 
a mirage. 


SHIPPING BOARD—Boston Chamber of Commerce 
submits report to 


MAritiMs& AssociaTION oF Boston CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE SUBMITS 
Report TO SHIrrinG Boarp, The Marine Journal, 31 Dec 1921, p, 16 
(3500 words, 3 pp.). The Maritime Association of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce approved a report, here given, of its Special Com- 
mittee on National Shipping Policy, and which was submitted to the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 
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ADVERTISING—Motion pictures as government aid 
to trade 

Motion Pictures AS A MEANS FOR TRADE PRO- 
MOTION. U. S. Commerce Reports, 16 Jan 1922, 
p. 122. (275 words, 2 pp.) 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Trade announces 
that arrangements have been made with the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the Interior for the part- 
time employment of the latter Bureau's motion-picture 
expert. Truly representative industrial films will provide 
a very effective method of promoting export trade. The 
entire cost of producing the film must be borne by the 
company whose product is shown. Full credit will be 
given the co-operating company in the title of the film. 
However, to establish the official character of the pro- 
duction, the main title in each case will convey the fact 
that the film has been produced under the direction and 
with the approval of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or the Bureau of Mines, depending whether it 
relates to an industrial or mining subject. Manufacturers 
are invited to avail themselves of this opportunity to co- 
operate with the government. Communications should be 
sent to Mr. M. F. Leopold, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D.C. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—British steam trucks 
capture South Africa 
SoutH AFRICA Won By STEAM Trucks. Auto- 
motive Industries, 29 Dec 1921, p. 1290 (600 words, 
I p.) 

British manufacturers specializing in steam trucks have 
captured nearly all the heavy haulage of South, African 
cities. particularly in Johannesburg. Such trucks are ideal 
for that country. Coal is cheap and servicing for steam 
vehicles is not of such a specialized kind as is necessary 
for motor trucks. However, Reo speedwagons are being 
taken by large business houses and municipalities. The 
Standard Motor Company of Africa announces the sale 
of an average of one Nash car daily, and the Gencral 
Garage has done about the same with Dodge Brothers 
cars. The highways, after the first rains, become mostly 
velde tracks of mud inches deep. This is where the 
American car scores, being light with plenty of power. 
Pulling is wanted, with high average speed. 


ECONOMICS—Depreciated currency vs. trade volume 

DEPRECIATED CurRENcY Doses Nor Herp Ex- 
PorRTS, American Exporter, Feb 1922, p. 70 (1000 
words, chart reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 

Estimates of the foreign trade volume of the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and France for 1o2t tend 
to disprove the theory that a depreciated exchange stimu- 
lates a country’s export trade and lessens its import trade, 
Using the statistics of the trade of the United States 
as based on eight months’ figures, of France on nine 
months’ figures and Germany on three months, it is found 
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that the trade of the United States, amounting to 49,623,000 
tons is about eight per cent less than the combined trade 


of the other countries. 


If it were true that a depreciated 
exchange stimulates exports, we 


would expect to find 


Germany in a relatively better position than in 1913, when 


the mark was quoted at par. 


almost balanced imports. 
exports ‘by nearly 25 per cent. 


Then German exports 


But in 1921, imports exceeded 


In 1913, Germany’s exports 


exceeded those of France by 600 per cent, but in 1921 the 
volume was only 20 per cent more. 


Volume of American, German, British and 
French Foreign Trade (ln tons of 2240 Ibs.) — 
1921 estimated from latest available official statistics 
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ECONOMICS—Exportation of American labor eco- 
nomically sound 


EXxporTING Our AMERICAN ‘LABpor. By George 
Ed: Smith. American Industries, Jan 1922, p. 21 
(2000 words, 2 pp.) 


For a-long time we have been befogging the mind of 
the employee and throwing over our commerce publications 
a mist that has not gone a step in the direction, of clarify- 
ing the perennial misconceptions in economy. We have 
talked of flour and automobiles, cotton and electric bat- 
teries, canned fruits and boots exported. The truth, how- 
ever, is that what we have actually exported has been a 
little wheat and a little steel, a little rubber and a little 
zinc, a little fruit and a little tin, a little of the raw 
products that have gone into the manufactured goods and 
a large amount of American labor. 

We have exported Labor. That is, the fact has been 
most obscured. ‘Considerably more than half of the price 
of American goods placed upon the wharves of Europe 
or South America has represented not the cost of the 
steel and other raw materials that went into their con- 
struction, not the cost of the rails and ships that carried 
them, but wages paid to American labor. 

One great work in Americanization could well be the 
installation of this thought in the mind of the employee: 
that exportation means taking the payroll of American 
industry to the shores of Oceania or Indo-China for pay- 
ment, 


FINANCE—Stamp tax, in Spain 

Stamp Tax ON CHECKS AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
IN Spain. U.S. Commerce Reports, 16 Jan 1922, 

155 (400 words, 2 pp.) 

Regulations recently passed in Spain make checks to 
bearer or nominative checks, not endorsed, drawn on any 
city in Spain, subject to a low stamp tax. If made “to 
order,” or issued for the account of a third party, they 
are subject to one-half the tax applicable to bills of 
exchange of like amount. Bills of exchange, whether 
sight drafts or time bills, are subject to a stamp tax rep- 
resenting from I to 2 per cent, according to a graduated 
scale. Where convenient, a bank should issue checks 
without stamping thereon “For the account of—(corres- 
ponding bank).” A Spanish bank writes that the stamp 
“In case of necessity write to the bank, Madrid,” 
which should appear on all drawings, is sufficient infor- 
mation for the drawee. All dates should be written out 
in full, otherwise the check will be subject to the stamp 
charges as a bill of exchange. This is also true of 
indorsed checks. The tax on Spanish checks is usually 
avoided by omitting the words “to order,’ making pay- 
ment direct to the party in Spain without indorsement. 
There must be no indication of issuance to the account 
of a third party; this would make the check practically 
a letter of delegation, which is subject to tax. 


LAWS OF TRADE —Branch establishment in South 
Africa 


OpENING AN AMERICAN BRANCH IN Sout Arrica. U.S. Com- 
merce Reports, 16 Jan 1922, p. 154 (2200 words, 2 pp.). Sets forth 
the requirements for establishing or operating a branch of an Amer- 
ican company in the Transvaal, Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free 
State and Rhodesia. 


LAWS OF TRADE—Dominican Republic powers of 
attorney 
PowERs OF ATTORNEY IN DoMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
By A. J. Wolfe, Chief, Division of Commercial 
Laws, Department of Commerce. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 9 Jan 1922, p. 95 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


According to the Civil Code of the Dominican Republic, 
unless the power of attorney provides for compensation 
for the agent, he is presumed to act without pay. A gen- 
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eral power of attorney authorizes acts of administration 
only, Special authority is required to handle real property. 
When the same powers are granted to several persons, 
joint action is not required. Powers of attorney are re- 
voked by the death of the principal or agent, by revoca- 
tion or resignation, or. by civil incapacity or insolvency 
of either party. The ‘appointment of a new agent for 
the same business revokes a former agency from the date 
the former agent receives notice of the new appointment. 

When the principal lives in a foreign country, the power 
of attorney should be executed before a notary, whose 
qualification should be certified by the county clerk or 
other proper officer, and this certificate should in turn be 
certified to by the nearest Dominican consul. It is pref- 
erable to have the powers of attorney prepared in Spanish, 
and signed by two witnesses, stating the date, month, year 
and the names, surnames and residence of the parties and © 
of the witnesses. The notary should certify that he has 
read the entire instrument to the parties and the witnesses, 
and if not understood by the party executing it, it should 
be signed by an interpreter appointed by the latter. 

If the powers of attorney are granted by a corporation 
the notary should certify that he has before him the~by- 
laws and minute books of the company, and should quote 
the resolutions of the board of directors authorizing the 
proper officers to sign the power of attorney, and should - 
also give the sections of the by-laws empowering the 
directors to pass such resolutions. He should also state 
the date upon which the officers signing the power of 
attorney were appointed and certify that the same appears 
from the minutes of the meeting of the board of directors. 
(A form of power of attorney is attached to the article.) 


LEGAL AID—Cuba establishes free legal bureau 


CuBAN CONSULATE ANNOUNCEMENT. Weekly 
Export Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
7 Jan 1922, p. 15 (150 words, I p.) 


The consul general of the Republic of Cuba in New 
York City announces the following: “This consulate gen- 
eral has instituted a legal department in charge of Higinio 
J. Medrano, vice consul, an expert in commercial and legal 
matters, and free advice will be given on all subjects con- 
cerning Cuba and especially on claims from American 
firms. Communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Medrano.” 


MANAGEMENT—Czechoslovakia, Handling trade 
with 


CzECHO-SLOVAKIAN TRADE Hints. Weekly Ex- 


port Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
14 Jan 1922, p. 16 (250 words, 1 p.) 


The British commercial secretary at Prague offers the 
following suggestions in connection with the handling of 
trade with Czecho-Slovakia: In dealing with the new 
Czecho-Slovakia, where several different races are strongly 
represented and where business may concern both Czechs 
and Bohemians, political opinions should be kept to one’s 
self, otherwise there is risk of offending one or the other 
of these people. The exporter will find that Prague, 
although the capital, is not the only trade center. Karls- 
bad is the center of porcelain industry; Reichenberg, the 
cotton industry; Aussig, chemicals ase Brueon, woolens. 
Business correspondence with German Bohemians may be 
conducted in German, but it is not judicious to use it with 
the Czech firms, unless it is known that national suscepti- 
bilities will not be disturbed. Many ‘Czech firms corre- 
spond in English, and prefer to speak and write it, rather 
than German. Catalogues should be printed in Czech or 
German, but it is doubtful if catalogues have the value 
they usually possess because of present conditions of trade 
in the country. 
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MARKET ANALYSIS—Ecuador and its trade with 
the United States 


‘TIMELY ADDRESS AT EXPORTERS’ CONVENTION. 
By Ernesto Franco. The Republic of Ecuador 
(Organ of the Consulate of Ecuador, New York), 
Dec 1921, p. 39 (1800 words, 4 pp.) 


In developing the trade with a country such as Ecuador, 
where people have a sentimental nature, the first require- 
ment is the securing of goodwill. Next in importance is 
credits. Retailers get from six months to a year to make 
payments for their goods, and the banks should assist 
manufacturers to extend credit of that duration. Branch 
banks should be established in Ecuador, whereby collec- 
tions and remittances could be facilitated, and through 
which local conditions could readily become known. Freight 
rates, which sometimes amount to I00 per cent of the 
value of the goods, should be reduced. Strict attention 
to orders. is essential. Never ship something “just as good.” 
Advertising in local mediums is most helpful. While com- 
mission houses have done much of the business with Ecua- 
dor in the past, and still continue to do so, it is good 
policy to eliminate the intermediary wherever possible 
because of expense, and to deal directly with the manu- 
facturer.. Great care must be taken in preparing ship- 
ping documents, in marking, and in customs declarations. 

As to terms of payment, merchants cannot deliver goods 
to their clients on 30 or 60 day drafts. On machinery, 
one year credits should be granted. For ordinary mer- 
chandise, six months time should be allowed. Ecuadorian 
currency is not depreciated in the sense that European 
moneys are; the bank notes of Ecuador are backed by 
60.7 per cent gold. American creditors could accept pay- 
ments on account of their bills at the official rate of 
exchange, getting the difference in exchange at the time 
of remittance, and they can then order the banks to invest 
such moneys in cedulas (first mortgage bonds), which 
yield 8 per cent. These can always be readily sold. Such 
investment would help materially in restoring exchange 
values. The overstock of American goods in Ecuador is 
gradually clearing. 


PETROLEUM —Russian industry under the 
Bolshevists 


THE O1L INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA UNDER BOLSHEVIK 
RecimME. U. S. Commerce Reports, 9 Jan 1922, 
p. 87 (2200 words, 3 pp.) 


The two principal oil regions of Russia are Baku and 
Grozny. The former consists of nearly 3000 acres in the 
four principal fields, besides certain newer fields of more 
extensive area not fully delimited by surveys. Exploitation 
has nowhere reached full development. The pre-war pro- 
duction (1913) amounted to 7,532,000 tons, or a monthly 
average of 628,000 tons. During the first two months of 
1918, just before nationalization by the Bolshevists, the 
output was 488,700 tons for January and 391,900 for Feb- 
ruary. When the Bolshevists took hold, the average for 
the months of Mirch to July fell to 279,000 tons. Then 
the dictatorship of the Caspian Naval Fleet took control, 
and the output dropped to 80,000 tons a month. On 
October 10, the Azerbajan restored the industry to the 
original owners, and for twenty months there was an in- 
crease, reaching almost normal proportions. The Bolshevists 
again acquired control on May 28, 1920, and a steady de- 
cline ensued to about one-third the 1913 figures. The 
shipments of oil from this region during the first six 
months of 1921 amounted to 1,113,000 tons as compared 
with 6,597,000 tons in 1916. 

The Grozny oil fields represent an area of 2670 acres. 
The pre-war output was about 100,000 tons per month, 
and this average was fairly maintained throughout 1921. 
Altogether, the shipments of oil from all parts for the 
first nine months of I921 amounted to 2,526,2I10 tons, 
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ROUTES—Panama Canal and Oriental-American trade 


RE-ROUTING THE WorLp’s Trape via Panama, By: Seymour Paul. 
Trans-Pacific, Jan 1922, p. 63 (2700 words, 4 pp.). A résumé of 
trade through the Panama Canal, giving statistics that show the 
amount of shipping of the various nations employing the Canal, and 
giving a list of the principal lines operating through the Canal in the 
Far Eastern trade, their itineraries and frequency of. sailing, 


ROUTES—St. Lawrence Canal Project opposed 


Tue St. Lawrence Canat Project. By Adam A, Cornelius 
Monthly Bulletin, Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
Dec 1921, p, 18 (2000 words, 6 pp.). Presents arguments opposed to 
the United States Government’s participation with the Canadian 


Government in the proposed development of the St. Lawrence. River 
Ship Canal. 


SALESMANSHIP—Marketing machinery in China 

SELLING MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING MATE- 
RIAL IN CHINA. Engineering and Industrial Man- 
wgement, 22 Dec 1921, p. 717 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 

When manufacturers come to consider how they best 
can deal with the Chinese market they realize that the 
problem is not an easy one to solve. In catering to this 
market, the British have used several methods. 1. That 
of granting a sole agency to a firm of merchants has been, 
and must be, a complete failure, for the manutacturer 
loses his identity, which is of the utmost. importance in a 
country like China, where a name or trade mark means 
everything in the selling of an article. But the greatest 
objection is that agency agreements at once antagonize 
all other merchant houses, who, naturally, refuse to give 
business to a manufacturer when that business will bene- 
fit a rival. 2. Direct representation is the best of all 
methods, provided the individual manutacturer can afford 
the necessary expense of running branches in the principal 
trading centers of China. It is necessary to keep on good 
terms with the trading houses, y-ho must be treated. im- 
partially. ‘But it must be remembered that the expenses 
of running a business in China are very heavy. A manu- 
facturer should be certain that his products are suitable 
for the market and can be sold in sufficient quantity to 
warrant the expense of running offices on the spot. 3. 
Group representation by a number of non-competitive manu- 
facturers has so far proved an absolute failure, generally 
because of insufficient knowledge of the market, or inade- 
quate staff equipment, or the promotion of personal inter- 
ests instead of those of the group. 4. Group representation 
by firms in the same line of business has proved successful. 
Costs are easily divided amongst the members, co-operation 
amongst the manufacturers is possible, and only a small 
technical staff is required. 

In the consideration of agency agreements, another factor 
may be regarded which does not interfere with merchant 
houses. There are powerful, far-reaching manufacturing 
organizations, having ramifications spreading out into the 
remote corners of China. It may be possible in some 
instances to arrange for the use of these organizations, 
that is, office and storage accommodation, selling channels, 
and market information. But the necessary technical 
staff will have to be supplied. The manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, who must be a man of strong personality, capable 
of skouldering responsibility and of working in harmony 
with the organization, would be responsible for the actual 
selling, the prices at which sales shall. be made, and for 
seeing that the plant or. material sold is suitable for the 
purpose required. The local organization must provide 
the intelligence service, the necessary office accommodation. 
the booking staff and the storage accommodation. Given 
goodwill, an earnest desire to agree, and natience in work- 
ing out details, the above arrangement is the most likely 
to prove successful in China. 


SHIPPING—Danzig merchant marine ' 
Tue Newry ForMepD Danzig MERCHANT 
Marine. By Howard A. Bournan, Vice Consul. 
U. S. Commerce Reports, 9 Jan 1922, p. 93 (400 
words, 2 pp.) 
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_ the Danziger Zeitung, from private investigation, pub- 
Jishés information on the shipping registered under the 
Danzig flag. The total gross registered tonnage is given 
as 82,886, comprising 20 steamships, 2 motor ships, ana 2 
sailing vessels of over 50 tons burden each, The largest 
firm 1s the Baltische Amerikanische Petroleum Gesellscnait 
m.b.H., with four ships of 36,614 gross tons. The firm 
“Artus,” a subsidiary of the Stinnes concern, is second 
in size with four steamers having a total of 25,911 gross 
tons. Nine steamships, with a total of 60,000 gross tons 
are now being built for this firm, and are destined ior 
the South American trade. 


SHIPPING—Kara Sea expedition 


RESULTS OF THE Kara Sea Expepition. U.S. Commerce Reports, 
16 Jan 1922, p. 152 (800 words, 2 pp.). A summary of the results of 
the recent Mara Sea or Russian Trading Expedition, gleaned from 
Bolshevist newspapers. 


TARIF FS—Trade of world hindered by 

WuAT OF THE Future oF WorLpD TRADE? By 
Roy Alden. facific Ports, Jan 1922, p. 37 (7500 
words, 10 pp.) 

The protectionist epidemic that is sweeping through the 
world of commerce is due to several causes. One of the 
most popular causes is the increase in government expendi- 
tures during the past few years. There is also the need 
for protection of industries developed during the war. In 
Germany the restriction of imports in order to pay foreign 
debts is a determining factor, and. in stronger countries 
the higher tariffs are regarded as anti-dumping measures. 
However, the fear that Germany and certain oriental coun- 
tries are likely‘to flood the commercial world with cheap 
goods is not substantiated. In the background, the spirit 
of retaliation is playing no small part. This tendency to 
increase tariffs in many countries, some heretofore regarded 
as free-trade, is creating a reaction in the British Empire 
in the form of an inter-Imperial trade policy, that is, the 
encouragement of trade within the Empire. British India, 
Australia, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and 
Japan have revised their tariffs, while several countries, 
such as the United States, Denmark and _ Holland, 
have new tariff bills under consideration. The British 
safeguarding of industries bill went into effect October 1, 
and aims to protect certain key industries as we.l as to 
afford protection against foreign competition under cer- 
tain conditions, France has applied “coefficients of increase” 
to its tariff. In Italy, the new tariff, with its basic rates 
and coefficients, affords to the government a weapon of 
economic defense analogous to a tariff with a double series 
of duties. Germany has made no thorough-going revision 
of her tariff since the beginning of the war. Imports are 
carefully regulated; essential raw materials may be im- 
ported without license, half-finished articles and finished 
articles not. regarded as luxuries, with license. No raw 
materials may be exported; half-finished goods if not 
needed in the country, and finished goods may be exported. 
There is an export tax, varying from 1 to Io per cent 
ad valorem, the aim of which was partly to prevent the 
withdrawal of necessary goods from the domestic market 
and partly to take for government purposes part of the 
profits accruing to exporters from the higher prices pre- 
vailine abroad. In the United States, the tariff bill calls 
for sweeping increases in customs duties on imports. 
Exports are 20 per cent greater than imports, and the 
former will crumble unless this unbalanced state is changed, 
which will be extremely difficult should a high tariff be 
enacted. " 

How this new attitude of the world of commerce will 
react upon international trade only the future will deter- 
mine, and yet it is hardly possible to escape the conclusion 
that the tariff barriers will tend to retard the world’s 
progress. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Brazilian consular 
invoices 
Proper METHOD oF PREPARING CONSULAR Invorces.— Brazil. By 
W. L. Schurz, Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, U. S. Commerce 
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Reports, 9 Jan 1922, p. 100 (2500 words, 2 pp.). Gives instruc- 
tions ‘for preparing consular invoices for Brazil, with chart and 
explanations, 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—French-Spanish trade 
war 


Tue COMMERCIAL War BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
Spain. By Malcolm Lowley. Export Trade, 7 Jan 
1922, p. 10 (1100 words, 2 pp.) 


On December 10, 1921, the modus vivendi or agreement 
as to commercial relations between France and Spain ter- 
minated, and until a new treaty can be agreed upon, a 
state of economic warfare exists between the two nations. 
french goods which now attempt to cross the Spanish 
border encounter the ‘highest duty provided under the 
exorbitant Spanish tariff laws. And this duty is doubled 
or tripled by the fact that it is collected in gold instead 
of paper. There is also a surtax intended to compensate 
for the low French exchange, and this is also collectable 
in gold. : 

Similarly it is almost impossible for a Spaniard to sell 
his goods in France. In addition to paying the highest 
rates provided by the French tariff regulations, all mer- 
chandise from Spain meets with a surtax ranging: from 
25 to 80 per cent. Feeling in both countries is running 
high, especially among those engaged in the coastwise 
trade. A French exporter, viewing the Spanish attitude 
as unjust, said: “When they lay surtaxes on our goods to 
compensate for the low exchange rates, they forget that 
French industry and French life is organized to meet the 
low exchange. Raw materials cost just as much, and we 
pay our workmen as much as workers are paid in Spain, 
or more.” 

The American exporter can hardly expect to gain by the 
situation. Open markets are his best markets. This blow 
at a commerce of about 1700 million francs is hardly com- 
parable to what might happen when Congress passes a bill 
affecting a trade of several times as many million dollars. 


TRANSPORTATION—China’s northwest opened by 
Peking-Suiyuan Line 


Tur Oren Roap To Cuina’s Great NortHwest. By Upton Close. 
The Trans-Pacific, Jan 1922, p. 51 (4000 words, 6 pp.). The first 
of three articles describing the great stretches of the northwest of 
China, which will be opened up through the extension of the Peking- 
Suiyuan railroad. 
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TII Advertising and Sales Promotion 
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VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 
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ADVERTISING—Far East methods 


ADVERTISING MetHops IN JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES.” 
By J. W. Sanger, Trade Commissioner, Pamphlet, Special Agents 
Series, No. 209, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1921, (107 pp., illustrations, 25 cents). A 
report based on 18 months’ study of the Far East as a field of adver- 
tising, the purpose being to answer the question, “Can advertising 
be. used in. the Far East as a means. of helping to sell American 
goods there; and if so, how?” 


ADVERTISING—Shipping Board, launches campaign 

STIRRING THE WANDERLUST TO CREATE OVER- 
SEAS TRAVEL. By F. E. Waldon. Pacific Ports, 
Feb 1922, p. 69 (4000 words, 4 pp.) 

The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has entered upon an advertising campaign to 
promote ocean travel, and this is perhaps the first instance 
on record in which a government has planned, to expend 
vast sums to persuade its citizens to leave their own shores 
and enjoy the delights of. foreign travel. An appropria- 
tion of $900,000 has been set aside this first year for the 
campaign. Plans are also being made for a campaign to 
encourage freight traffic on the steamship routes of the 
United States Shipping Board. Advertising copy occupy- 
ing space of from 420 to 1000 lines each insertion has been 
placed in 76 leading newspapers throughout the United 
States, besides full-page announcements in periodicals. The 
Shipping Board is breaking away from. the usual idea of 
selling tours or special cruises. “Going abroad” is the 
keynote of the propaganda, Permanent results are sought; 
“the travel habit” is what is looked for. Experts figure 
that there are half a million of prospects in the United 
States, and these it hopes to enroll, expecting by con- 
traction to, have a list of 150,000 names of potential voy- 
agers. A booklet entitled “Going Abroad” may be pro- 
cured by sending to the Shipping Board Fleet Corpora- 
tion at Washington. When the name is thus received, a 
follow-up program will begin, consisting of rate cards, 
cabin plans, folders, etc. From the applications sent in 
on the advertising coupons, a good deal of information will 
be compiled. The Board looks for results. All advertise- 
ments are “keyed” and tabulations are made weekly, show- 
ing the number of inquiries received through each medium. 
The average cost per reply is somewhat higher than that 
which private companies figure on, but that is to be 
expected, inasmuch as this is in effect a new proposition. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE—South African Asso- 
ciation 
South AFrriIcA—ANNUAL CoNGRESS oF AssocI- 
ATION OF CHAMBERS OF CoMMERCE. The British 
Empire and Overseas Journal and Directory of 
Commerce, Jan 1922, p. 27 (450 words, I p.) 


At the twenty-fourth annual congress. of the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce of South Africa, held at Pre- 
toria, resolutions were passed concerning the appointment 
of a permanent Industrial Advisory Board, recommending 


the adoption of a settled fiscal policy protecting industries 
by means of customs tariffs or bounties. Another resolu- 
tion protested against the present system of prohibition 
of.amports, which prejudices private enterprise and retards 
the natural reduction of the cost of living. Customs duty 
should be charged on the actual invoice price of goods 
shipped: The congress called for uniformity and avail- 
ability of licenses, which should be controlled by the gov- 
ernment and used as an authority to trade only and not 
as a means of, taxation. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Long credits 
financing system necessary 


ARE LonG Crepirs IN, ForEIGN. TRADE PrAc- 
TICABLE? By Fred G, Lunge. Pacific Ports, Feb 
1922, p. 53 (4500 words, 5 pp.) . 


American, merchants are just, as ready to. sell their ac- 
cumulated stocks of cotton, copper, grain, etc., as are the 
Europeon would-be purchasers to take them, always pro- 
vided that the right terms can be arranged; Until the out- 
break of the war, American exporters usually sold on a 
cash basis or else on short terms, varying from 15 to 
30 days. Documentary cotton bills were drawn for’ 60 
days. A recent Federal. Reserve ruling admits 120 day 
bank acceptances as eligible for purchase or rediscount, 
As a rule, from 90 to 120 days should be sufficient for 
liquidating a normal export transaction. But things are. 
niot normal, and six months is not long enough to meet 
the needs of many impoverished European nations. While 
the Federal; Reserve banks are not permitted to accept bills 
drawn at. more than 120 days, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced its willingness to step into the breach. 
The, average length of time granted by the British is any- 
where between go and 120 days, and in certain instances, 
six or nine mionths. Current British terms in Latin Amer- 
ica seldom run beyond 120 days. German merchants are 
practicing considerable discrimination. Terms on German 
tractors. recently offered to South Africa were 50 per cent 
cash with order and the balance payable against documents, 

The question of credits is irrevocably linked with the 
idea of foreign investment. In the United (States, the 
notion of taking payments in the form of assets located 
in the purchasing countty, is steadily gaining ground. 

If some of Germany’s debt to the United States could 
be paid by transferring docks or shipyards to the creditor 
nation, it would be a step in the right direction. The 
transfer need not even be absolute; a mortgage deed or a 
blanket debenture bond for a long term of years with ade- 
quate guarantees might cover the requirements. The much 
canvassed ter Meullen plan seems to be “non grata” in 
America. The ideal manner of financing American ex- 
port shipments to European countries is by means of 
the Foreign Trade Financing ‘Corporation. Ordinary banks 
as at present organized cannot cope with the situation, If 
the Financing Corporation is too cumbersome, why niot 
displace it by two distinct branches?—a banking syndicate 
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and an investment corporation. A syndicate of banks 
might be launched under powerful auspices, with experts 
who know foreign conditions by experience. It would 
operate along the lines of an English investment trust. 


ECONOMICS—China’s reconstruction 
CutNa’s “Creprt-PowEr” AND THE CONSORTIUM: 


By Charles Hodges, Assistant Director, Division 


of Oriental Commerce, School of Commerce, New 
York University. China Review, Jan 1922, p. 23 
(2000 words, charts, 4 pp.) 


To-day a nation is no stronger than the economic struc- © 


ture upon which it rests. The weaker nations tend more 
and more to become the commercial appendages of the 
struggling Great Powers, whose position no longer rests 
primarily upon armaments, but is measured in terms of 
productive capacity, business organization and banking 
strength, Only those nations taking on the economic ‘trap- 
pings of modern power survive. This survival is condi- 
tioned upon the effectiveness of their business. organiza- 
tion, not only in defending themselves against eqonomic 
invasion, but in becoming part of the community of acquisi- 
tive powers, and employing the newly-acquired high-power 
business machine along similar lines. 

China is suffering more from ineffective business organi- 
zation than from political mal-administration. Her twenty- 
one provinces are divided into a series of more or less 
self-containing units, carrying on the life-sustaining proc- 
esses with the maximum of freedom. There are seven 
requisites for (China’s attainment of her proper world posi- 
tion: (1) Communications, particularly trunk-line railway 
systems; (2) Development of natural resources; (3) In- 
dustrialization, or the establishment of private enterprises 
and public utilities, (4) Modernized business system, 
including development of distribution, specialization, divi- 
sion of labor, intensive production and business integra- 
tion; (5) Autonomous finance; (6) Currency reorganiza- 
tion and (7) Capitalization of credit-power. 


EDUCATION—World history (Book) 
THE Story or Manxinp. By Hendrik van Loon. 
Published by Boni and Liveright, New York, 1921 


(479 pp-, 6 x 9 3/16 in., $5.00) 

It is difficult to appraise this book justly without seem- 
ing to indulge in hyperbole. Its advent renders it inex- 
cusable for any man who considers himself intelligent to 
continue without a fair knowledge and comprehension of 
the history of our race. A proper understanding of pres- 
ent world problems involves a study of the past, and the 
business man, especially the foreign trader, trying to grasp 
a view of things as they are, as they have been and as 
they perhaps will be, will read this book with profit and 
delight, for it will stimulate his mental processes, broaden 
his sympathies, and inform him concerning the great char- 
acters and movements which have contributed to the devel- 
opment of humanity. The crisp, vivid style, the kaleido- 
scopic marshalling of events and their relation one to the 
other, and the many interesting and original hand drawings 
by the author, combine to make the volume one of the 
most fascinating of its kind and a book worth reading 
over and over again. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a 10-day loan, with no charge, or sold 
to him at a Io per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


FAIRS—1922 commercial expositions 

EXPOSITIONS AND Farrs 1n 1922. By J. J. Kral, Research Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Commerce Re- 
ports, 23 Jan 1922, p. 216. (1800. words, 3 pp.). Gives a short his- 
tory of trade fairs, their nature and value, and a list of 45 exposi- 
tions and fairs planned abroad for 1922. 


FINANCE—International trade balance of the United 
» States 
Wortp Wipe REVIEW oF COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
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[February 8, 1922 


TRY. Pacific Ports, Feb 1922, p. 74 (3500 words, 


chart reproduced on opposite page, 3 pp.) 


The Federal Reserve Board’s recent investigation to de- 
termine the international balance of the United States 
showed that the net unfunded credit balance of the coun- 
try on October I, 1921, was approximately $2,708,000,000. 
It has been estimated that European settlements on account 
of cancelled war contracts amounted to $500,000,000. De- 
posit balances transferred by Far Eastern banks from 
London to New York amounted to $200,000,000 during a 
recent fiscal year. These credit items added to the above 
estimate would increase the unfunded balance to $3,408,000,- 
000. In a consideration of these estimates, attention is 
called to the fact that a large amount of merchandise rep- 
resented in the export figures was refused by the foreign 
purchasers, and either stored abroad pending a sale for 
what it would bring or returned to the ‘United States and 
included in the import returns at very much reduced values. 
There has also been a very large absorption by American 
houses of “participations” in the enterprises of European 
corpiorations. The speculative purchase of foreign cur- 
rency has become of increasing importance. As to the 
movements of gold, the total net receipts of the country 
since the beginning of 1921 have been about $564,000,000, 


while the increase of gold in the vaults of the Federal 


Reserve banks during the same period has been $666,000,000. 
Such net gains of gold by.\'the United States are equiva- 
lent to. reduction of the merchandise trade balance, and 
during 1921 have amounted to approximately one-third of 
the total amount of such merchandise balance up to the 
first of October. The -piolicy of some foreign countries 
of shipping securities in ene of their debts has the 
same effect. 


FINANCE—South American investment, activities 
reviewed 


Tue SourH AMERICAN INVESTMENT Frevp.” By Latinus. The 
Annalist, 16 Jan 1922, p. 126 (2500 words, 1 p.). Reviews the 
financial relations of South American countries with the “United 
States, especially since 1915, and gives a résumé of their» ‘present 
indebtedness to the United States. 


LEGAL AID—Agency agreements 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN. AGENCY AGREME. 
MENTS. By Archibald J. Wolfe, Chief, Division of 
Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Export Trade, 28 Jan 1922, p. 14 (2500 
words, 4 pp.) 

In formulating an agreement between the exporter and 
the agent, it is best for both that there be a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by the word “agent.” Here it 
refers to representatives who receive the ‘exclusive right 
to sell the products of a manufacturer in some defined for- 
eign territory. When a suitable agent has been selected 
in a foreign country, there should be a clear-cut and defi- 
nite understanding as to the functions, rights, obligations 
and remuneration of the agent, payment for goods, renewal 
and cancellation of contract, etc. Agency agreements 
should cover the following points: i 

1. A definite statement of territory assigned to agent. 
2.. A definite statement regarding treatment of orders 
received indirectly from agent’s territory. BAL! definite 
statement of the time the contract is to run and provision 
for its continuation and termination. 4. An understand- 
ing of the minimum amount of business to be secured with- 
in a given time, if the goods lend themselves to such a 
stipulation. 5. Explicit statement of the agent’s com- 
pensation, whether on commission or otherwise. 6. Pub- 
licity' expenses in addition to personal solicitation by agent. 
7. The right to sell. competing or non-competing products 
for other principals. 8. Authorization as to the terms 
on which the agent is to sell to his customers, this being, 
of course, dependent upon the class of agent the repre-. 
sentative is, 9. Definition lof responsibility for bad debts, 
depreciation and inswrance on goods left on consignment. 
10. The time when commissions are due and payable, and 
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disposition of commissions already paid where the buyer 
finally fails to effect settlement. 11. Statement as to notices 
of changes’ in prices which the manufacturer may need 
to make from time to time. 12. Understanding with re- 
spect to charges for extra packing expenses when such. 
packing is required. 13. Understanding with respect to 
the provision of samples and advertising matter. 14. Method 
of amicably settling any disputes arising and the jurisdic- 
tion which is to prevail in the interpreting of the clauses. 
' As to form, it is best to have the instrument prepared 
in English, and containing the clause that it is to be inter- 
preted in accordance with the laws of the state where exe- 
cuted. The competence of the officers signing the agree- 
ment should be clearly shown. 


LEGAL AID—French taxation 
Taxation In France—Part I. U.S. Commerce Reports, 23 Jan 
1922, p. 207 (2750 words 4 pp.). A treatise on the subject of taxes 
paid in France by American business branches, subsidiary corpora- 
tions, and residents. 
LEGAL AID—Pre-war contracts should be revised 
Tue LrecaL ApvisER IN Foreicn Trane... By 
A. J. Wolfe, Chief, Division of Commercial Laws, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Fur 


America’s International Balance 


DETAILED statement showing, approximately, 
the international balance of the United States 
en October 1, 1921, has been prepared by the 
U. S..Federal Reserve Board. Where official statis- 
tics. were not available, the board accepted the most 
reliable data obtainable in preparing the table. 
! (Stated in millions of doltars) 


Total, 
Jan, I, 
Items. 1919 1920 1921 (9 | 1919, to 
months) Oct. 1, 
‘ 1921 
United States, creditor. 
Excess of exports of merchan- 
py GISE x44 . ayy sats sotto an’ 4,016 2,949 1,679 8,644 
Net exports of gold and silver SALE, «. cp hett bre tiene o Veronese efciite 
Net exports of Federal Re- 
SETVE NOLES... ose sc elee' 91 LOSn |iwattan siete nier- 194 
Net interest payments re- ‘ 
ceivable (private)...... 60 125 150 335, 
Net ocean freight payments 
receivable............. 220 140 50 410 
Total credit items.... 
United States, debtor. 
Net imports of gold and sil- 
Ver. Magee late o Hleditares «teh hfe 70 559 188 
Net imports of U. S. paper; : 
CUFTENCY ees hore aa alee Le ae 2a. 0 fa ete sete 100 100 
Net international payments 
of United States Gov- 
ernment Te aiid acces 2,375 305 (1) 2,680 
Net private investment of 
American capital abroad 300 235 250 785 
American securities resold to 
United States.......:. 150 125 40 315. 


Immigrants’ remittances and 
Behe ae ARB coved ik 000 


Total debit items....| 3,475 


Net additions to unfunded 
credit balance of the 
.. United States ........ 
Net balance open account 
owed by United States 
on Dec, 31, 1918....... 


Net unfunded credit balance 
of the United States, 
CROC ced cd cts se ole ages ce aleiia teas oe 


300 


1,353 


NITED STATES 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


SHE FINANCE—INTERNATIONAL TRADE BALANCE OF THE 
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Trade Keview, Feb 1922, p. 195 (1500 words, 
3 PP.) ssa 

‘Laking into consideration the. vast ititerests involved in 
American trade with foreign countries, the equipment ot 
the average American lawyer when contronted with the 
legal probiems of loreign trade has been, with tew excep- 
tions, inadequate. A considerable number. of American 
attorneys, and also the law departments of some prominent 
corporations, have established working arrangements with 
legal contreres abroad. Some rely on the unsatisfactory 
medium of printed lists of foreign attorneys in making 
foreign connections. Foreign law libraries are few and 
mostly very, incomplete. Disturbances following the war 
have ,multiplied the legal difficulties of foreign trading. 
The legal adviser must prepare powers of attorney, incor- 
poration papers, foreign policies for foreign business; he 
must be consulted in| case of legal difficulties, and con- 
cerning the legal aspects of letters of credit, of contracts 
of sale, and of foreign agencies. The merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the bank, the insurance company, the treight for- 
warder and the shipping company find him indispensable. 

There are a number of interesting elements involved in 
the question of reviving old agreements. Many contracts 
can be revived but conditions have so changed as to make 
the resumption on the old basis a hardship. Compromise. 
and arbitration may in some cases be the solution. There 
may be need of concessions by both parties to a contract. 
Parties to continue pre-war contracts should thoroughly 
review the basic conditions underlying the old contracts in 
the light of changed conditions, and should agree to have 
the old contracts, even if still valid, revised and rewritten. 


SALESMANSHIP—China’s history and characteristics 


in relation to 
SELLING TO THE CHINESE Mittions. By Cyril 
H. Tribe. China Review, Jan 1922, p. 33 (1800 
words, 3 pp.) 

Selling anything at all today calls for a close study of 
the prospective buyer by the salesman. A’ few names are 
selected from a list and these are studied individually, with 
a view to learning; 1. Cau the buyer use the particular 
commodity offered? 2. Has he the money to pay for it or 
has he the ability to offer collateral security to warrant 
credit? These questions answered affirmatively, the sales- 
man inquires further; 1. What type of man is the pur- 
chaser? 2. What experience has he had in his line and 
why is he a prospect anyway? 3. What are his personal 
peculiarities, leanings in politics, religion, amusements, etc. ? 
4. What are his associations, business and social? 5. What 
is he buying in a similar line? From whom? How long? 
6. What changes can be made in order to get business? 
When these queries are answered, an intelligent policy can 
be framed. 

Because of their long civilization, the Chinese have strong 
racial characteristics which are readily discerned. Religion, 
law, education and close living are accountable for a weari- 
ness of snap amendments, innovations and experiments, 
for a caste system of trades and professions, for absolute 
honesty, for reliability, moral uprightness and adherence 
to established custom. Past performance has great weight 
with the Chinese, and on that ground Americans enjoy an 
advantage over many other foreigners which they should 
strive to perpetuate. Another distinctive Chinese trait is 
patience. Loyalty and friendship rank high. Therefore 
business must be conducted on the basis of honesty and con- 
sideration. Millions of Chinese will be freed from slow 
manual production and cumbersome transportation by the 
introduction of modern machinery, and this release will be 
translated into increased earning power, per capita buying 
power and national prosperity. Then will follow higher 
standards of living and a desire for comforts. China’s 
economic line for the future shows a steady curve upward 
in leaps, as against Western Europe’s cheerless look. | The 
prestige of the United States is at a low ebb in practically 
all of South America. But) China looms up as a market, 
and looks wp to the United States as a friend. 
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TRADE-MARKS—Non-use after registration 


Use oF LRADE-MARK AFTER REGISTRATION. Ex- 
port Trade, 7 Jan 1922, p. 25 (300 words, I p.) 

La Propriete industrielle, of Berne, points out that of 
the countries belonging to the International Union for: the 
Protection of Industrial Property, ten, namely, Brazil, Cuba; 
the United States, the Dominican Republic, Spain, Great 
Britain, Japan, Morocco, Holland and Switzerland refuse 
to permit permanent control of a trade-mark that is not 
used. Of these, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic and 
Japan make registration attributive of ownership of a trade 
mark; the United States, Morocco, Holland and Switzer+ 
land make registration merely declarative, while Great 
Britain and Spain have laws that cannot be classified under 
either of these heads. Japan: fixes one year as the term 
within which a mark must be used on penalty of loss of 
rights therein; Brazil, Spain, Holland and Switzerland 
three years, and Great Britain’ five years. In‘ the other 
three countries the term is indefinite, making the loss of 
rights depend upon actual abandonment of the trade mark. 


TREATIES—Central European countries sign trade 
agreement 

EUROPEAN STATES AGREEMENT, Weekly Export 
Bulletin, 21 Jan 1922, p. 15 (300 words, I p.) 

A conference, initiated by Colonel C. B. Smith of the 
United’ States Army; serving on the’ Reparations Com- 
mission at Vienna, was attended by Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia,; Jugo-Slavia and Italy, 
considerable progress was made in’ facilitating the 
exchange of goods ard: in restoring normal transportation 
and communication between these countries. All ordinary 
import restrictions between the areas formerly under the 
Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy are to be abolished from 
July 1, 1922, and export restrictions at a date later to be 
established. The issuing of permits for imports and ex- 
ports is to be simplified. Before the above date, the coun- 
tries propose to conclude commercial treaties on the most- 
favored-nation basis. During the period of transition no 
new trade restrictions are to be issued by any state. It is 
agreed by the contracting parties not to levy customs duties 
or Ra) taxes that would have a prohibitive effect upon 
trade. 


TREATIES—European commercial 
COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS AND TREATIES. U.S. 
Commerce Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 981 (900 words, 


2 pp.) 

The customs tariffs and charges between the Free City 
of Danzig and Poland will be eliminated beginning Janu- 
ary I, 1922, Import customs will be collected under Polish 
supervision, Danzig receiving 8 per cent of these revenues. 

On November 10, 1921, the French Government denounced 
the commercial agreement with Italy, which has been in 
. effect since 1898. France granted the minimum rates of 
duty to Italian products, but it is claimed that, on account 
of the increases and modifications in the Italian tariff made 
during the past two years, French products entering Italy 
do not obtain the same benefits as they enjoyed before 
the war. 

On the same date the French Government denounced 
the modus vivendi which regulates the commercial rela- 
tions between France. and Spain. After December 10, 1921, 
Spanish merchandise imported into France will have to 
pay the general tariff rates. 

Negotiations looking to an agreement between Italy and 
Russia are reported, similar to that of thé Anglo-Russian 
agreement. It séems probable that an Italo-Russian credit 
institution will be formed with a capital of 200,000,000 lire. 

The proposed trade agreement between Norway and 
Soviet Russia has been ratified. It is said that this does 
not imply political recognition of the Soviet Government 
by Norway. Members of the Tradé Commission coming 
to Norway will be treated as other travellers. Norway 
intends to send a delégation of 20 mémbers into Russia. 
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VALUATION—American, arguments for and against 

Wuat Is AMERICAN VALUATION? By T. B. 
Benjamin. The Credit. Monthly, Jan 1922, p. 10) 
(3500 words; 3 pp.) 


Although American Valuation has been played up in 
the newspapers and discussed generally for the last six 
months or year, there’ is still misconception on the part 
of many as regards its true meaning and _ significance. 
There also exists a rather hazy idea as to its purpose and 
the results’ which’ it’ is designed to attain. The absurd 
statement was made recently by a well-known newspaper 


that'the American Valuation Plan was a basis upon which 


duties would be assessed, making all articles or commodi- 
ties of a similar nature imported from foreign countries 
sell in the United States after the payment of duty at the 
same price as the same class. of article or commodity 
manufactured: or produced in this country, 

American Valuation is a basis for the assessment of 
ad valorem duties on merchandise imported into this coun- 
try from foreign countries, and its purpose is to supplant: 
Foreign Valuation. Let us contrast these two: methods. 

Foreign. Valuation, the method’ now. in force, provides 
for the assessment of ad valorem duties on the foreign 
value and cost of the merchandise as stated in the in- 
voice. Such duties are subject'to additions in the way ot 
Guarers which are included in some cases, and excluded in — 
others. 

American Valuation, the proposed method, bases the 
assessment of ad valorem tariff duties on the actual market 
value and wholesale price of similar merchandise in the 
gee States at the time of exportation to the United 

tates. 

Arguments advanced in favor of American Valuation 
are: It enables fixed basis of assessment; puts premium 
on low-cost producing countries; eliminates subsidy ot 
foreign employers; fixes single standard, rectifies inequality 
of present system, and cannot create prohibitive tariff. 

Some of the arguments against American Valuation are: 
Radical changes are dangerous; advance orders are essen- 
tial to international trade; necessity of drastic change is 
doubtful; concealed rates are obnoxious; there is danger 
of retaliation; import landed costs vary greatly; it will 
favor monopoly, and it will increase litigation. Ay Be 

These arguments, advanced by various organizations, 
give an adequate basis upon which to judge the efficiency 
or undesirability of American Valuation. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

Il Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 
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EASTERN ‘EUROPE—Russian situation 
INDUSTRIAL Russia TopAay. American Maclhin- 
ist, 26 Jan 1922, p. 121 (3000 words, 4 pp.) 


The Bolsheviki with their absurd experiments and radical 
doctrines have weakened industry to such a degree that 
a lengthy period must elapse betore the regular working 
of industry can be re-established, but Russian industry was 
never strong and existed chiefly on the protective tariff 
custom. Being artificially cultivated and supported by the 
government, the industry of Russia had enough to keep 
it content, without using much effort in strengthening its 
own efficiency. It was handicapped by the lack of indus- 
trial credit. German capital had a controlling voice in the 
joint-stock commercial banks of Russia, but was not in- 
terested in developing Russian industry. The great war, 
in the East, was tought in Poland, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and did not disturb Russian industry, but rather 
strengthened it. Since the revolution in 1917, labor has 
begun to dominate the political and economical life of 
Russia. The most serious blow was the control of labor 
introduced by the Bolsheviki on October 29 of that year. 
Nationalization was begun, piece work abolished, and 
factory committees took over the plants. An enormous 
decline in output followed. Then came another influence 
of almost equal importance—hunger, resulting in a rush 
of workers to the farms. 

By a decree of Jan. 1, 1920, all industrial establishments 
became militarized, all factory committees abolished, and 
the management handed to individual directors who had 
unrestricted power. The government began to interest 
itself in the Taylor system, which was adopted and applied. 
By Jan. 1, 1920, of Petrograd’s 740 important factories 
only 434 were open, and only 171 of 681 in Moscow were 
going. The government then resolved to unite the better 
factories in trusts, for better management, and to lease 
the smaller ones to co-operatives or even to private manu- 
facturers. So it was necessary to restore the right of 
private property, the rights of private manufacturers; so 
the retreat to the old capitalistic regime was commenced. 
But there was no rush for the leases. By November 1, 
1921, only 4,200 enterprises were taken, all of small descrip- 
tion. The government is trying to keep the country under 
its control by concentrating the basic industries under its 
management. This is called the “capitalism of State.” A 
collective pay system has been introduced, under which 
the government fixes the minimum output and the amount 
of pay. distributed according to the efficiency of. the 
operative. Bolshevist reports claim a rise of efficiency 
under this system of from 10 to 15 per cent. It is doubted 
whether the government is able to furnish the money, food 
and other products necessary to maintain the goodwill of 
the workers. 


ECONOMICS—Domestic trade as related to interna- 
tional conditions 


Domestic TRADE AND Our INTERNATIONAL Eco- 
nomic Retations. By Henry A. E. Chandler, 


Ph.D., Economist, National Bank of Commerce, 
New York. Commerce Monthly; Jan 1922, -p. 3 
(4500 words, 9 pp.) 


The relative importance of foreign and domestic trade 
has been the subject of much recent study. An estimate 
of the relative importance of foreign business based solely 
on the ratio of foreign to domestic trade may leave out of 
consideration many of the essential factors of business 
prosperity. For instance, American industry is also closely 
related to agriculture. If profits are reduced or wiped out 
by an unforeseen change of price the farmer must reduce 
his purchases of farm machinery, automobiles, etc. This 
affects a great many industries adversely, and reduces the 
demand for raw materials also. The controlling factor, 
starting with the farmer, is not simply quantity, nor is it 
only the question whether the farmer can sell his produce. 
The starting point is price and its relation to costs. Pr.ce 
is the result of demand and supply, operating within an 
area called a market. The market of much of the farmer’s 
product is international. 

It is said that our foreign trade represents not more 
than 10 or 15 per cent of our trade; and even if we con- 
centrate on our domestic trade, only 5 per cent of our 
foreign business will be lost, leaving us 90 or 95 per cent 
of our total trade, enough to assure fair prosperity. This 
reasoning fails to take into account such factors as the 
effect of surpluses on price, the relation between changes 
in gross business and changes in profits, and what further 
losses may be incurred with the loss of the 5 per cent. It 
assumes that business prosperity varies with volume of 
trade. A fundamental factor, however, is the relation 
between volume of business and price, the latter depending 
mostly on the relative surplus that may be thrown upon 
the market. A second factor is the well-recognized prin- 
ciple that proportionate changes in profits do not mneces- 
sarily follow changes in gross receipts. 

It should also be remembered that the relative importance 
of foreign trade varies widely as between different indus- 
tries, and a reduction of 5 per cent may cripple some of 
our basic industries. Then there are such important factors 
as the general price level and the gold standard, which 
are subject to foreign influence. As to the latter, we can- 
not be assured of a reasonable stability of gold value (the 
basis of our business transactions) until there can be 
brought about a more nearly normal distribution of gold 
among the nations; and a pre-requisite to this is a more 
nearly normal equilibrium in international business and 
financial transactions. Changes in our international finan- 
cial position, brought on by the war, have brought domestic 
and international transactions into far closer interdepen- 
dence than ever before. Readjustments leading to increased 
efficiency may still leave in important cases a productive 
capacity in excess of our domestic demands. 

Hermit nations have never been known to progress. The 
whole course of our future development lies clearly in the 
direction of a larger co-operation in international economic 
activities. 
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EDUCATION—tTrade tour through Europe 


Foreicn Trape Tour. Weekly Export Bulletin, 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 28 Jan 1922, 
p. 16 (250 words, I p.) 


The American Express Company is organizing a sixty- 
five day trade tour covering the most important commer- 
cial and industrial centers of England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and Switzerland. The aim is to provide 
an opportunity for those interested in foreign trade to 
obtain a first-hand acquaintance with industry and business 
abroad. Harbors, banks, factories, chambers of commerce, 
stock and produce exchanges will be visited, lectures given 
and conferences held with business and government of- 
ficials, and faculties of universities. The educational 
leadership of the tour has been placed in the hands of 
Prof. J. Anton de Haas, of New York University, and 
Prof. Harry R. Tosdal of Harvard University. A series 
of lectures will be given on shipboard after leaving New 
York. 


FINANCE—Labor and, should co-operate 

MAGNITUDE OF THE BriTISH BANKING SYSTEM. 
Commercial West, 31 Dec 1921, p. 40 (800 words, 
I p-) 

At a dinner given recently in London by the British 
Overseas Banks Association, ‘Charles Cambie, London 
manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, whi presided, 
made a speech in which he emphasized the following ideas: 

“The keynote of all our efforts at the present time 
should be co-operation, co-operation between nations, be- 
tween those who have been our allies and those who have 
been our enemies; further we should seek a greater meas- 
ure of co-operation between the mother country and the 
overseas Dominions and Colonies of the Empire in the 
matter of trade. We have had co-operation among the 
banks. The British Overseas Banks Association comprises 
thirty-nine member banks. Their business not only com- 
prises financing the local requirements throughout the over- 
seas Dominions, but also financing shipments throughout 
every part of the world. We are, therefore, vitally inter- 
ested in trade. The United States and Germany will 
prove in the future, as they have proved in the past, the 
ereatest competitors of the United Kingdom in the pro- 
duction of manufactured golods. Germany with the abnor- 
mal exchange conditions existing, has succeeded in under- 
selling us in many of our natural markets. [Everyone has 
but the greatest admiration for the work the British work- 
man can turn out, but we need co-operation, and, what is 
more education among the working men. There should 
be some wider schemes of educating the workmen to un- 
derstand what world-wide trade is and how it materially 
affects them as much, or more so, than those who control 
finances. Furthermore, there must, in the near future, be 
some reconsideration and readjustment of the reparation 
payments to be exacted from Germany. In the interest 
of the allies and America, we cannot afford to have any- 
thing but a prosperous Germany if Europe is again to get 
on her feet. While we do not wish to release Germany 
from any obligation she can pay, we must consider what 
effect such payments—which can in the main be met only 
by export of goods—will have on the lessened production 
of goods in the United Kingdom and, iin consequence, on 
the unemployment situation. Above everything else we 
must get the machinery of trade running again. By 
greater co-operation and better understanding we may see, 
before long, the dawn which follows the dark ‘hours of 
the night. 


LEGAL AID—French taxation 


TaxaTION IN FRrANcE—Part I. U. S. Commerce Reports, .23 Jan 
1922, p. 207 (2750 words, 4 pp). A treatise! on the subject of taxes 
paid in France by American business branches, subsidiary corpora- 
tions, and residents. 
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MACHINERY—China as a market for American 
products 


CHANGES IN THE MACHINERY TRADE OF CHINA, 
By W. H. Rastall, Chief, Industrial Machinery Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. American Machin- 
ist, 26 Jan 1922, p. 144, (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


_Data developed from the returns of the Chinese Mari- 
time ‘Customs show that the United States furnished, 
about 30 per cent of the machinery imported by Chinay 
in 1918. As compared with this, the Unlited States sup- 
plied 80 per cent of Japan’s machinery imports. This 
difference is due to the fact that it is customary to specify 
in loan agreements that the machinery required shall be 
purchased in the country furnishing the money. American 
machinery exports to China have ‘increased 3100 per cent 
since 1911. The American share of the business of China 
has increased from 5.8 per cent in IQII to 54.1 per cent 
or more than all others combined in 1920. This does not 
take into account the large amount of transshipment 
through Japan for North China and Manchuria, which 
would be credited in the Chinese reports to Japan, being 
the last port of shipment. The superiority of American 
engineering as represented by cotton mill design and equip- 
ment has been clearly recognized in China as in other coun- 
tries. The importation of machine tools is greatly influ- 
enced by the loan and concession agreements in connec- 
tion with railways, mines, arsenals, dock yards, etc. Japan 
is paying especial attention to the production of machine 
Hog acs am aig shops were engaged lin this business 
in 1918. 


MACHINERY—Far East as market for machine tools 

‘THe MAcuINneE Toor Market 1n Asta. By C. F. 
Meyer. Machinery, Feb 1922, p. 457 (4000 words, 
4 pp-) 

The Orient is awake industrially. Japan has for a long 
time appreciated up-to-date machine tools. China needs 
equipment badly. The Java market, although limited, is 
good. India has been making the most rapid development, 
industrially, of all Oriental countries. In seeking Far 
Eastern trade, a careful study of the various markets 
should first be made. Machinery is sold mostly through 
machinery dealers, the largest and most important of them 
have offices in New York, and these should be consulted. 
The first step is to send printed matter, descriptive, and 
containing price lists, etc., written in English. Then a 
representative should be sent who is a well-informed engi- 
neer. He can handle two or three lines, thus permitting 
several manufacturers to pool expenses. He should stay 
long enough in each place to instruct and enthuse the 
agents and salesmen of the products, for they will not 
push a commodity which they do not know well. Most 
of the railways in the Orient are under government con- 
trol, and buying is done during the months from Decem- 
ber to March. Under this government system, no order 
can be placed with an agent unless the goods are in the 
country or en route. 

China prefers cheap machinery. This is due to labor 
conditions, the fear of throwing large numbers of men 
out of employment, the cheapness of the labior, and the 
time-honored custom of using their hands, Most of the 
tooling is done in small shops. A demand for up-to-date 
tools must be created, which can best be done by placing 
machines in the engineering colleges and trade schools. 
The manufacturers should arrange to give instruction to 
Chinese students in this country. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT—Turbine construction 


Tue PRINCIPLE OF THE Reaction Tursine. By F. K. Skivington, 
A.M.I.E.E. Marine Engineering of Canada, Jan 1922, p. 8 (3300 
words, 3 pp.). The chief points of the steam action in the fixed 
and moving blades of Sir Charles Parsons’ Turbine are explained, © 
and also the construction from a mechanical standpoint. 
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MARKET ANALYSIS—Russian economic situation 


Economic Situation or Russia. U.S. Commerce Reports, 26 Dec 
1921, p. 1008 (2300 words, 3 pp.). A survey of economic conditions 
in Russia, discussing the decline of production, agriculture and for- 
st trade, and the new policy of the Soviet Government and its 
results. 


PORTS AND TERMINALS—New York Port develop- 
ment plan 


The Plan of the Port Authority of New York for Future Port 
Development.’ Pamphlet issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, Jan 1922 (37 pp.). A’ compilation of opin- 
ions about the adoption of the plan of the Port Authority of New 
York as expressed by commercial and civic organizations and by 
a. press, together with a few facts regarding the World’s Greatest 

ort, 


POSTAL REGULATIONS—Latin-American rates 
reduced 


SUPPLEMENT OF 1921 EDITION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL Drrectory. Issued by the American Bureau 
of Trade Extension, 2 Feb 1922 (400 words, I p.) 


A reduced postal rate of $.02 for each ounce or frac/ 
tion is now effective jon letters from the United States| 
for Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Jamaica and 
Martinique. The last two are under exceptions. This in- 
formation is given to supplement the 1921 edition of the 
International Directory. ‘Notice is given of the issue of 
the 1922 directory about June Ist, 1922. 


SALESMANSHIP—Adaptability the key to Oriental 
sales success 

Tue Export TRAVELER'S SOCIAL SIDE, By Frank 
C. Lempert. Export Trade, 14 Jan 1922, p. 5 (1300 
words, 3 pp.) 

The primary requisite of the export traveler seems to 
be adaptability—the ability to change one’s habits and one’s 
self, if need be to conform to the conditions and circum- 
stances one finds in one’s immediate environment. Adapt- 
ability prevents friction, lost motion and, by enabling the 
export salesman to meet his client on his own ground, 
increases his efficiency. It is said in the East that if 
the newcomer lasts a year he will prefer eastern life 
to any other. It has many advantages and is very inter- 
esting. It is simply a matter of how long the newcomer 
will require to adapt himself, and how he will react under 
the new conditions. In the East the export traveler finds 
social activities and friends of inestimable value. If his 
customer is a European like himself, he will find himself 
discounted if he cannot invite his customer to lunch at 
one of the clubs. If he is to be a resident, he will have' 
to meet people socially. In the East many ‘business men 
prefer to do business with the men whom they meet social- 
ly. “Real success depends on an ability to wear dinner 
clothes as well as to carry an order book.” If a repre- 
sentative finds much that is queer, many things he con- 
siders wrong, or American ways vastly: superior, it is best 
for him to keep these thoughts to himself. 

“As a writer in the Log of the Circumnavigators 
summed it up, ‘If the first tripper will muffle his exhaust 
and open his intake he will go further and faster.” 

The successful jsalesman in the East is usually a gen- 
tleman, he may drink in moderation, play golf or bridge, 
and outside of his office has something to talk of besides 
business. In business he is diligent. He tries to adapt 
himself, is careful not to disregard prejudices and is a 
man of his word. 

SALESMANSHIP—Standards well established are the 
foundation 

FOUNDATION-BUILDING FOR PROFITABLE OVER- 
SEAS TRADE. By Walter F. Wyman. Export Trade, 
28 Jan 1922, p. 8 (2500 words, 4 pp.) 


“Honesty of product and ability of personnel when vivi- 
fied by intelligent desire are the correct foundation for a 
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real foreign trade.” Foreign trade is based on merchandise 
available for foreign sales. It is void of sense to seek 
tangible markets for non-existent products. It can be laid 
down as a rule that exporting is both unwise and unprofit- 
able, if it is based on intention to give domestic trade a 
preference without offsetting that preference by production 
plans and results to meet the legitimate demands of export 
trade. The fundamentals, then, of overseas trade may be 
given as: Honesty of product; ability of personnel; intel- 
ligent desire; recognition of surface details; supplies of 
merchandise; well-rounded and equitable policies; sound 
plans for development. Common sense adds the one element 
which gives to all the others the breath of life, that is, 
skillful execution. In this catalog may be placed any 
number of subdivisions. Export policy building includes 
the establishment of standards, which must be mutually 
understood and accepted. Routine saves time and makes 
it possible to do a thing properly at once. To determine 
correct standards is an executive task. To record them and 
execute orders according to them is a matter of routine. 
An order coming in will pass mechanically from the mail 
clerk to the export manager, at each step calling for stan- 
dandized methods of procedure. These latter are the tech- 
nique, perfection of which will not bring profits unless 
accompanied by sales intelligence. 


SHIPPING—Bill of lading not satisfactory 

AN ACCEPTABLE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
OcEAN Form oF Birt or LApING a Vitat NECEs- 
sity. By R. C. Bray, Chairman, Bill of Lading Com- 
mittee, Pacific Traffic Association. World Trade, 
2 Jan 1922, p. 12 (4000 words, 4 pp.) 


A really uniform international bill of lading, covering 
conditions whenever shipments are made to the principal 
nations handling such shipments, is needed, one in which 
fair conditions are granted to shlippers and carriers, 
whether in this country or in others. The Hague Rules 
of 1921, while an improvement over other forms, will re- 
quire changes. For instance, the rules say in part, “neither 
the carrier nor the shipper shall be responsible for loss 
or damage arising from or resulting from any other cause 
without the actual fault of privity of the carrier or with- 
cut the fault or neglect of the agents, servants, or em- 
ployees of the carrier.” “Iif there was one possible chance 
to present a claim under these Hague rules their attorneys 
killed it with that clause.” (There follows a careful analy- 
sis of the new domestic bill of lading as set forth by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.) The domestic bill of 
lading of the I.C.C. is supposed to cover shipments under 
American flags to foreign ports. The Commission has the 
authority of Congress to prescribe a bill of lading, but 
that authority cannot compel shipments to move under this 
bill, A space should have been left at the top or some- 
where on the bill for the routing, which is an undeniable 
right of the person who pays the freight. Reverting to 
the bill for foreign shipments, one good point is that 
shippers get a notice from the carrier in case of trans- 
shipment. But when it is prescribed what the conditions 
are that will govern transshipment from a foreign port 
to the interior, that is something to which other countries 
may not agree. 


SHIPPING—Cunard Line to resume Canadian service 


Cunarp Line. Harbour and Shipping (Van- 
couver, Canada), Jan 1922, p. 98 (400 words, 2 pp.) 

New ships are to be placed on the Cunard service from 
Canada to Europe in the spring, when navigation on the 
St. Lawrence opens. The vessels have been built since 
the war and are the Tyrrhenia, 16,700 tons; the Andania, 
Ausonia, Antoria, and Albania, all of 14,000 tons. There 
will be services between Montreal and Liverpool, Montreal 
and London, direct, and from Montreal via Plymouth and 
Cherbourg to London. The ships are one-funnel, oil- 


burping, 
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ay! and with speeds of from 15 to 17 knots, for 

eight and passengers. Perishable freights will be pro- 
tected by the use of ventilating fans ensuring ai constant 
supply of cool air in the ships’ holds. 


SHIPPING—United States trade shows improvement 
Has THERE BEEN A DECLINE IN FOREIGN TRADE? 
Machinery, Feb 1922, p. 453 (600, words, 1 p.) 


According to the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
statements have appeared in the newspapers showing that 
the exports of the United States were several million dol- 
lars less a month in 1921 than during the corresponding 
month a year ago. Investigation reveals that the total 
volume of our exports is now actually higher than it was 
during the first months of 1920, although its value in 
dollars is considerably less. Physical volume for the past 
three years has been materially higher than in 1913. Two 
factors confuse the foreign trade situation. One is the 
tremendous tonnage of shipping at present idle in our 
harbors. The other is that foreign exchange operates 
against most countries and in favor of the United States. 
The tonnage of ships engaged iin foreign” commerce 
entering and leaving our ports at the present time 1s con- 
siderably more than a quarter greater than the average 
during the pre-war years of 1911 to I913. 

Exports to Germany for the year ending June 30, 1921. 
aggregated 66.8 per cent of their pre-war total, and have 
shown a tendency to increase during the past few months. 
Germany took 40 per cent as much cotton, 50 per cent as 
much copper and considerably more foodstuffs during 1921 
than in 1913. Trade with Soviet Russia is greater than is 
generally realized. The United States supplies 16 per 
cent of Soviet Russia’s imports, being surpassed only 
by Great Britain and Germany. Shoes represent more 
than half of the goods shipped, the bulk of the remainder 
being leather, white flour, binder twine and agricultural 
machinery. 


SHIPPING—Warehoused goods in Cuba 

AMERICAN Goops IN CuBA. Weekly Export 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 28 Jan 
1922, p. 15 (200, words, 1 p.) 

Acting Commercial Attache C. L. Jones, of Havana, 
urges American manufacturers to take steps to save some 
340,000 ‘cases of undelivered merchandise, valued at be- 
tween $60,000,000 and $80,000,000, which are at present in 
possession of the bonded warehouses and dock companies 
of Havana. The material is largely left over from the 
congestion of 1920. He suggests that an inventory be 
made of these warehouses, and that concerted action be 
taken by export association members. 


SHIPPING BOARD—Policy and position of 


Tue Suirrinc Boarp AnD Our Mercuant Marine. Pamphlet 
issued by The Mechanics and Metals National. Bank, Dec 1921 
(35 pp.). Analyzes in ‘detail the shipping legislation of the country 
prior to the war and since, presenting the immediate problems of 
the Shipping Board and indicating their solution. 


~STATISTICS—Philippine trade for 1921 


COMMUNICATION FROM. THE PHILIPPINE Gov- 
ERNMENT COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 2 Feb. 1922 (500 
words, I p.) 

The total of Philippine imports and exports for the year: 
1921 amounted to $203,953,897 a decrease of over $99,000,- 
000 from that of 1920, which was $300,562,138. 

The total imports for 1921 were $115,838,574, as against 
$1409,438,282.50 for 1920. The United States contributed 
$74,130,915 of the imports or about 65 per cent. The total 
of exports for 1921 were $88,115,323 as against $151,123,- 
855.50 for 1919. Of the total exports the United States 
absorbed $50,356,793, or 57 per cent. | q 

The biggest item was sugar. Of this commodity $25,- 
518,727 was exported, $16,876,179 of which came to the 
United States. The next item was coconut oil which 
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reached a total of $16,051,518, of which $13,953,690 came 
to the United States. Hemp amounted to $12,984,693. 


The complete figures are as follows: 


Rotaligmportskys|. LAM Fee ei eS 2 $115,838,574 
SOTA SGM MCMGNS Ms s\n ig a2 ain ee ian ehnpherm’s absvere sshd ot 88,115,323 
Total fioreign tradel/s. 505.4. QWs eels’ bots 203,053,847 
Imports from the United States.......... 74,130,015 
Exports to the United ‘States............ f 50,356,793 
Stgar exports \ total value.) sees 25,518,727 
Sugar exports to the United States........ 16,876 179 
Coprawexports, total. Vale. ipukss «cite 2. ee 13,073,452 
Copra exports to the United States........ 4,332,777 
Coconttveil exports, total value. oss. cee 16,051,518 
Coconut oil exports to the United States.... 13,953 690 
Cigar exports, tobaleval leurs ae ee sis 3,213,226 
Cigar exports to the United States........ 1,966,035 
Hemp ‘exports: foray, valuen overcentre 12,984,693 
Hemp exports to the United States........ 5,457 059 
Hemp exports to the United Kingdom.... 3,326,203 
Hemp (exports) tom@apan’ oc kW sco n ade cece 2,306,322 
Hemp exports to other countries.......... 1,895,019 


TEXTILES—Classification of exports of 


New Textite Exporr Criassirications, By Edward T. Pickard, 
Chief, Textile Division, Department of Commerce. U, S. Commerce 
Reports, 19 Dec 1921, p. 949 (600 words, 2 pp.). Announces that 
commencing January 1, exports of textiles will be listed according to 
a new schedule of commodity classifications. Copies of the schedule 
may be obtained gratis from the Textile Division. 


TEXTILES—Cotton trade with Czechoslovakia 


SELLING COTTON IN Europe on Toit SYSTEM. 
Manufacturers. Record, 26. Jan 1922, p. 64. (350 
words, I p.) 

The Warrant Discount and Export Corporation of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., reports that good progress is being made 
in the shipment of cotton to mills in Czechoslovakia, where 
it is spun, woven and sold, the Alabama growers being 
paid out of the sales proceeds. The cotton is shipped via 
the Warrior River to the Prague district, via Mobile, Ham- 
burg and the Elbe river and canal. 

“California cotton is shipped by auto truck 155 miles 
to San Pedro, saving two days time and 30 per cent 
freight, and then goes via Hamburg to Prague also, indi- 
cating the possibility of truck transportation where good 
roads prevail.” Much of the finished product goes through 
the Manchester and Liverpool exchanges, and shipped 
primarily to Africa, India, South America and Mexico. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services : 
I Executive Management 

If Accounting and Office Management 

III Advertising and Sales Promotion 

IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 

VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of I0 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 


PASS IT AROUND! 
Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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DIRECTORIES—Newspaper industry 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book NuMBER 1921-1922 
OF THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 28 Jan 1922 


This Year Book is a veritable mine of information of 
very great value to any who are in business of, or in busi- 
ness with, newspapers. Some of the features included are: 
executives of newspapers of the United States; executives 
of daily newspapers of Canada; executives of United 
States trade daily newspapers; directory of Washington 
newspaper correspondents; Parliamentary press gallery, 
Canada; foreign correspondents in the United States; New 
York correspondents of out-of-town daily newspapers; press 
gallery, League of Nations; Directory of merchandising 
papers; schools of journalism; newspaper changes of 
ownership; circulations and advertising rates of 2,028 
United States English language dailies, with circulations 
and rates; daily newspapers of Canada, with rates and cir- 
culations; newspaper lineage, 23 chief cities, 1914-1921; 
printing schools teaching machine composition in the United 
States and Canada; city, country, suburban, bulk, net paid 
and unpaid as shown by A’ B. C. reports; advertising 
agencies and their space buyers; daily newspapers having 
special advertising representatives; directory of special 
newspaper representatives; advertising agencies of Great 
Britain; British newspapers’ circulation and rates; legisla- 
tion of 1921; some co-operative advertising campaigns dur- 
ing 1921; leading newspapers of foreign countries. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Czecho-Slovakian agriculture 
and the eight-hour day 
Tue Ercut-Hour Day Act anp Its AppLlicaTION TO AGRICULTURE 
In CzEecHo-SLovAkiA. Issued by the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1921. (60 pp., 60 cents.) An inquiry into the effect of 
limiting by law the hours of labor in agriculture in Czecho-Slovakia 
to eight per day. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Russian conditions and trading 
facilities 
THe CoLitapse or Russia’s Utorta, By F. W. 
Hersey. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Rec- 
ord, 4 Feb 1922, p. 3 (3500 words, 3 pp.) 


From Eric H. Broman, formerly of the Swedish General 
Consulate, Helsingfors, Finland, and now in this country 
to reopen trade relations with Russia, there comes a dismal 
picture of conditions in the latter country. ‘On the one 
hand there is the admitted failure of the communist regime 
and the effort to return to a capitalistic state. On the other, 
there are stores with empty shelves, worthless roubles, 
farmers plowing the ground with sticks. The International 
Harvester Company’s plant in Russia used to turn out from 
200 to 300 plows a day; the best that the Soviet regime 
could do was one plow a week. 

But things are changing. All over ‘Russia are co- 
operative associations and groups of manufacturers and 
financiers who are and will continue buying. They can 
pay, not entirely in money, but in commodities salable 
anywhere, and particularly in the United States, such as 
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Entered as 


platinum, mineral wealth, furs, etc. The great need is 
trucks, and the associations are ready to buy these, con- 
fining their dealings to as few manufacturers as possible 
because of the difficulty of keeping suppiies of parts and 
of training men to operate them. 

The Free Harbor of Hango, in Finland, is the best suited 
gateway to Russia, and is connected with Petrograd by a 
double track railway. United States manufacturers should 
establish connections with these societies in Russia, prefer- 
ably by sending representatives there, 

The following method of shipment is being used. Li, 
for instance, a sample truck is shipped and found satis- 
factory, and a contract is signed for a number of them, 
merchandise will be delivered at the Hango Free Harbor 
equivalent in value to the contract price. This will be 
insured by a Swedish or English insurance company at its 
international market value. On the warehouse receipt and 
insurance policy a bank in Sweden will allow about 80 per 
cent of the insurance, which may be transferred as an 
irrevocable letter of credit to a New York bank as pay- 
ment for the trucks. When notified of this credit in New 
York, the truck company can begin production. When the 
trucks arrive in New York, en route to destination, pay- 
ment will be taken care of against a bill of lading for each 
truck if found as sample. On arrival at Hango, the ware- 
house merchandise will be released and form a return cargo 
to the United States to be sold at the best market quota- 
tion. 

The amount that the Swedish banking house has advanced 
plus a small interest will be deducted from the amount 
received and the balance credited to the Russian buyers 
for future orders. The effective way to operate is to have 
a. main office in Petrograd and branches in Moscow, 
Saratof and Kharkof, which will cover the principal indus- 
trial regions of Russia. 


ECONOMICS—Business future depends on prices 
Our Economic Prostems. By Joseph French 
Johnson, President, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
and Dean, New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. The Sabean, Jan 


1922, p. 13 (2500 words, 4 pp.) 

The cause of our present depression is not the war itself, 
but rather our ignorance in having financed it in the old- 
fashioned, barbarous way, namely, by unparalleled inflation 
of the medium of exchange. If ever there should be 
another war, it is to be hoped that we shall be ready with 
a scientific financial plan. Uncle Sam might well put his 
hand on the shoulder of every man and woman and say 
“1 want you!”—duniversal conscription, with those working 
at home getting no larger incomes than those who go to 
the trenches. So financed, there would be no inflated cur- 
rency, no spectacular rise of prices, no profiteering, no huge 
bonded indebtedness, business depression and unemploy- 
ment. 

The greatly predicted commercial future of the United 
States has not materialized in the expected foreign trade 
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expansion. We cannot have huge exports without corres- 
ponding imports. 

America cannot collect the interest or the principal of 
the allied debt at the present time without great injury to 
her own industries. The suggestion of Mr. Frank Van- 
derlip is worth consideration. He would have us say to 
these debtor countries: “Give us what you can each year 
and we will invest it as best we can in the needy countries 
of middle Europe and help them re-establish their civili- 
zation financially, industrially and educaticnally.” 

The United States needs an outlet for raw materials and 
products of inventive genius. For example, the foreign 
market in normal times enables the cotton planter to produce 
a crop in excess of domestic needs and so helps to enrich the 
people of the cotton belt. To cut off imports would neces- 
sitate our going without many things we now enjoy. 

Germany’s advantage because of the depreciated mark is 
bound to be only temporary. The sales of paper marks 
to investors undoubtedly helped her to make the first in- 
demnity payment. 

The immediate future of American business depends on 
the course of prices. Credit facilities are more than 
double what they were in 1913, and the amount of avail- 
able money and credit governs. the general level of prices. 


ECONOMICS—Depreciated currency and international 
trade 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNDER DEPRECIATED Pa- 
PER. The United States, 1862-79. By F. D. Graham. 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb 1922, 
p. 220 (15,000 words, 53 pp.) 

By what means and in what manner is an equilibrium of 
payments maintained in the course of international trade 
between countries one of which is on an inconvertible paper 
monetary basis? 

The large borrowing operations of the United States 
inaugurated in the later sixties appeared as an important 
factor in the disturbance of the normal course of trade. 
The theory here under scrutiny alleges that loans will affect 
the exchanges, and through them, the gold premium, as 
the first step in the adjustment process. The movement 
of the gold premium in the United States contrasted with 
the value of gold in England and Germany during the 
years 1862-79 shows that it was depressed and elevated 
according to the expectation of this theory. Corroborating 
the theory also, an interesting and significant contrast may 
be found between the movement of the value of gold in 
the United States on the one hand, and in England and 
Germany on the other. 

Considering the movement of trade, it is found that trade 
follows loans, the United States importing largely, pur- 
‘suant to the loans, and showing an excess of exports when 
Joans ceased to be floated. ‘ i 

The theory is again confirmed by the fluctuations in the 
prices of export, import and domestic commodities. 
Furthermore, wages were high in those industries which 
the theory would expect to be prosperous, and low in those 
which it would expect to find in an adverse situation. On 
the whole, the theory receives substantial verification. 


ECONOMICS—Middle West’s stake in foreign trade 
Is THE MippLeE West INTERESTED IN FOREIGN 

TrapE? Folder issued by the Research and Statis- 

tical Department, First National Bank in St. Louis, 


Mo., Jan 1922 (3000 words, 5 pp.) 

It is not generally realized that almost 70 per cent of 
the total exports of the United States originate in the 
Middle West... The lesson of history shows that the great 
peoples of thé past have been the aggressive foreign traders 
and not those who merely strove for a position of self- 
sufficiency. The Phoenicians, the Italian cities, the cities 
of the Hanseatic League, England, Holland and Germany, 
all these grew rich and powerful not because of their 
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resources, but because of their great trade. On the other 
hand, China, India, and Japan, pursuing for many centuries 
a policy of self-sufficiency and aloofness from the rest 
of the world, became decadent in spite of their great natural 
resources: Foreign trade in its widest import must be 
recognized as a fundamental factor in the ultimate well- 
being of the whole population. 

_No people in the world have more goods per capita to 
dispose of than those living in the Middle West. The per 
capita exports of the United States last year amounted to 
about $75, while those from the Middle West amounted to 
$93. This compares with per capita exports for France 
of $40; Italy, $27; and the United Kingdom, about $82. 
With but little more than 50 per cent of the population of 
the United States, and not more than 5 per cent of the 
population of the world, this region produces about 20 
per cent of the world’s wheat and 60 per cent of the 
world’s corn. Here is produced over 30 per cent of the 
world’s supply of bituminous soal, 37.6 per cent of its iron 
and ana 42 per cent of its cotton and 45 per cent of 
its oil. 


ECONOMICS—Obstacles to foreign trade and busi- 
ness revival 


BusINESs REVIVAL AND FoREIGN TRADE. By 
Albert W. Atwood, The Saturday Evening Post, 
11 Feb 1922, p. 6 (10,000 words, 6 pp.) 


Foreign trade has to be thought of today not as an 
economic abstraction or as something having a musty or 
romantic South Sea fictional flavor, but as a vital factor 
that hits even the ‘farmer in the Middle West as well as 
the laboring and business man. A fundamental condition 
of prosperity is the ability of producers to sell not a part 
but practically all that they produce, for it is the last 
element or margin of sale which is necessary if the whole 
operation is to be profitable and which reduces the cost 
per unit. 

During the war, production in this country increased 
along jsome lines to tremendous proportions. Foreign 
markets must now be sought on.a scale which would have 
taken the breath away from manufacturers of an earlier 
generation. Certain countries have continted to take some 
of our products in well-sustained quantities. Others are 
buying only absolute essentials. Our foreign trade expan- 
sion is going to be difficult until the world is better able 
to pay its bills. Some countries, such as those of Latin 
America, are in difficulties simply because their own prod- 
ucts have ceased to have a profitable market. Cuba, for 
instance, has a vast surplus of unsold sugar which is hard 
to get rid of and which was grown at high prices. Trade 
balances have been widely distorted from normalcy. A 
result is the upset condition of the exchanges. If these 
could reach some degree of stability, at almost any level, 
international trade would be infinitely less of a gamble and 
hazard than now. 

The tariff policies of the world are unsettled. Nearly 
all countries are raising their tariffs or revising them. 
Trade will depend on the adoption of the principle of the 
open door. Again, the most demoralized exchanges in the 
world are those of countries where the currency has been 
dangerously inflated and the budgets do not come near to 
balance. In this respect the most immediately acute and 
important sore spot is Germany. The chief cause of her 
inflation and the worthlessness of her mark is the repara- 
tions payment. Mr. Hoover has said that we cannot look 
to the future of Europe with confidence until this major 
issue has been settled upon a sound basis. If political 
stability could be secured in Russia and relations once more 
established with the rest of the world, Germany would 
begin to regain her greatest natural market. France is 
depending on the indemnity to balance her budget: insuffi- 
cient taxation and army expenses keeps the franc from re- 
covering. Large parts of the world are too poor to buy 
the luxuries which form a major part of her exports, and 
she can afford to purchase only the veriest essentials. 
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As much as we would like to see Europe and other 
countries come back strong as purchasers, it must be re- 
membered that other nations cannot buy American goods 
unless they pay to a considerable extent in their own prod- 
ucts. » Despite the fact that we have more gold than we 
want, and that there must be an equalization of exports 
and imports, no special effort is being made to encourage 
imports, even of those we cannot produce ourselves. Home 
industries would be helped in the long run by seeking op- 
portunities for importers as well as for exporters. Imports 
may also consist of services, such as shipping, insurance, 
cable lines and banking. Travel and the importation of art 
objects will have the same effect. But the only way in 
which we can import on a large scale and at the same time 
safely restore the balances is by the purchase of foreign 
securities. Such a course will not meet the amounts due 
us, but it will postpone the payments until the world has a 
chance to recover. 


EXCHANGE—Inter-American commerce affected by 


EFFECT OF THE EXCHANGE SITUATION ON INTER- 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. U.S. Commerce Reports, 
6 Feb 1922, p. 340 (1200 words, I p.) 


The United States section of the Inter-American High 
Commission has issued a statement regarding the exchange 
situation which says in effect: Exchange, barometer-like, 
reflects the economic situation. Improvement will come as 
the world’s economic recovery goes on. Confusion shows 
itself in the relative premiums and discounts on the cur- 
rencies of different countries, and in the disastrous daily 
fluctuations of the cunrencies of some countries. Countries 
with currencies at a premium, such as the United States, 
are at a serious disadvantage. Price and wage levels will 
rise where currencies are depreciated and fall where cur- 
rencies are at a premium. The effect of fluctuations is to 
drive every international transaction into the realm of 
speculation. 

Europe is the storm center. There can be no stabilization 
of exchange upon any footing until there is a cessation 
of inflation in the principal continental States. German 
reparation payments must be definite and calculated within 
the practical power of the German people to pay. Also, 
land armaments must be reduced. The economic extinc- 
tion of ‘Russia is a deranging factor. 

The Washington Armament Conference is a step towards 
stability. The United States is overstocked with gold, 
which earns no interest and serves no useful purpose. It 
should be utilized in foreign channels and redistributed 
by the investment of capital abroad. 


EXPORTING—Forwarders as aids to small firms 


ExportinGc Mave Easy. By Harold Davies, Man- 
aging Director, Davies, Turner & Co. System (Eng- 
land), Special Overseas Trade Section, Nov 1921, 
Pp. 434 (600 words, I p.) 


There are certain services and facilities of which the 
fairly small firm—too small to afford a well-staffed export 
department—can avail itselt when entering a foreign 
market. The first essential in exporting is a comprehensive 
sales promotion scheme. Advertising, which must play a 
prominent part, may be carried on through the press, by 
posters or by letter. In choosing from these, the exporter 
should consult one of the large and well-established inter- 
national advertising agencies, which will formulate a plan 
if he has none, or carry it out if he has. As to salesmen, 
he can send his own men abroad, or appoint an agent who 
already has an organization in the country with which he 
wishes to deal. The small exporter will naturally turn to 
the latter method. The agent should be selected with great 
care, backed up by advertising matter, and given a generous 
basis of commission. In many calses a local dealer will 
answer the purpose better than a general commission agent. 
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One other facility open for the small exporter is the for- 
warding firm, whose services are: 

1. The exporter can quote c.i.f. without any difficulty, 
because he can get an inclusive quotation firrom the for- 
warding firm. This will enable him to get orders which 
would be lost if he quoted f.o.b. British port, or ex 
warehouse. 

2. The forwarding firm can help with its experience in 
districts in which the exporter has no representative. 

3. It can facilitate payments and collections. 

4. It will advise on packing. 


IMPORTING—British business trend favors foreign 
buying 
How It Witt Pay You to Buy BritisH Goops 
To-pay, System (England), Special Overseas 
Trade Section, Nov 1921, p. 433 (900 words, 1 p.) 


There are six things which make British manufactures 
the best for the foreign buyer now. They are: 1. Prices 
are falling. 2. Quality is being maintained. 3. Deliveries 
are becoming more certain. 4. The British manufacturer 
is studying the special needs of his foreign customers. 
5. British packing and shipping are generally excellent. 
6. It is easy to get into touch with good British manu- 
facturers, 

Apart from the reductions forced upon him by the trade 
slump, the English manufacturer has in the majority of 
cases reduced wages and overhead expenses. Using 1913 
as a base for average prices, the decline from August, 1920, 
to August, 1921, may ‘be seen in the following figures: Iron 
and steel declined from 433.9 to 222.0; other metals and 
minerals, from 264.1 to 171.5; cotton, from 505.6 to 175.6; 
other textiles, from 341.7 to 159.1; other articles, from 
270.1 to 180.4. 

To get into touch with the British manufacturers, one 
should use the reputable and responsible British trade 
journals, the big trade directories, or negotiate through rep- 
resentatives of the British Department of Overseas Trade, 
35, Old Queen Street, London, S. W. 1. 


LEGAL AID—Far East trade requirements 


Speciat Crrcutar CL-9. Miscellaneous Law Bulletin, issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 19 Dec 1921 (14 pp., 
typewritten), A’ report intended only for American firms and indi- 
viduals, containing notes regarding: (1) North Pacific Islands under 
Japanese control, (2) Commercial law suits in Japan, and (3) Diffi- 
culties in handling business from San Francisco and the status of 
consigned goods in relation to the Dutch East Indies. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT—Diesel engines of solid 
injection type 
THE Sorip Injection Or, Encine. By C. McTaminey. Marine 
Engineering of Canada, Jan 1922, p. 11 (5500 words, 4 pp.). Gives 
the results of practical experience with the solid injection type’ of 
Diesel engine. 


MARINE INSURANCE—Export manager’s relation to 

WHAT THE Export Manacer SHouLD Know 
AsoutT Martine Insurance. By W. D. Despard. 
Export Trade, 4 Feb 1922, p. 5 (1800 words, 4 pp.) 


In the insurance field, there are the underwriters of 
insurance companies, their agents and managers, and the 
brokers. The export manager usually deals with the latter, 
who acts as an intermediary. Policies are now made to 
cover a wide range of possibilities, and it should be a 
cardinal principle with the export manager always to de- 
termine with his broker what risks should be covered in his 
policy. There is no definite or standard policy form, for 
almost every case requires a special agreement. Losses 


from preventable causes, such as bad handling, bad stowage, 


vermin, rust, pilferage, etc., are covered by special agree- 
ment only, which may extend to all external causes during 
transportation. 

The export manager should also be aware of the length 
of time and off the geographic limits of his coverage. In- 
surance may be made to extend from the beginning of the 
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transportation to the point of. destination, be it seaport or 
interior. But the transportation must be continuous. 

The basis of valuation is another matter to be kept in 
mind. Goods are usually insured for more than their value 
in order to provide a profit in case of loss, which is paid 
on the basis of proportion. 

The export manager must also keep himself posted on 
rates. These have in the past. few years been greatly 
affected by the demoralized state ,of shipping, with its at- 
tendant increase of theft, pilfefage, exposure and bad 
handling. 

The best interests of both the export manager and the 
underwriters require that there should be co-operation. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Propaganda responsible for 
much gloom 


Footep Asout ForeiGN TrApe. By James H. 
Collins. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 
Record, 4 Feb 1922, p. 1 (1800 words, 2 pp.) 


Judging by what people say and by what is printed, the 
export trade of the United States is in a very bad way. 
Sales branches abroad are closing, branch banks are shut- 
ting down, valuable orders are being snatched away from 
us, the Germans are underbidding ws by from 25 to 50 per 
cent, exchange is against us, and we are confronted by low 
labor costs in other countries. 

But things are really not as dark as they seem nor as 
gloomy as many of our competitors strive to make it ap- 
pear. To be sure, five American branches did close up 
shop in Rio de Janeiro, but they were insignificant com- 
pared to the number left there. Large amounts of Amer- 
ican goods were piled up in Buenos) Aires some time ago, 
but in October only abowt 10 per cent remained unliqui- 
dated. Germans have underbid us, but that does not mean 
delivery—nor does it show that often the goods which were 
delivered were from 25 to 50 per cent below American 
quality. 

A great deal of the depression is being manufactured by 
ourselves. A commercial attaché sends in a report cover- 
ing the unfavorable and the encouraging conditions in a 
district. It has happened that only the unfavorable matters 
have been published in the press. 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of selling is going on 
—the only hindrance is the lack of credit. One American 
firm has sold a million dollars worth of machinery to its 
South American customers during the past six months, but 
all on credit. We have simply been experiencing the natural 
reaction from the days of easy selling and inflation and are 
now back on the solid foundation of pre-war days. 


RUBBER—British rubber trade’s experience 

THe Opp PLIGHT oF THE BritisH RUBBER 
TrapeE. By Herbert N. Casson. Barron's, 23 Jan 
1922, p. 5 (600 words, I p.) 


More than two-thirds of the rubber producers of the 
world are concentrated in London, in the Mincing Lane 
district. There are 531 rubber firms in the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association, owning 862,000 acres. If these firms could 
be welded together, they would be sufficient to control the 
rubber production of the world. Yet when a plan was 
set forth to control the market by cutting the output down 
25 per cent, not more than 55 per cent of the growers voted 
in favor of dt. Raw rubber has steadily declined during 
the past 12 years, from an average of two dollars a pound 
to eighteen cents last June, which is far below cost of pro- 
duction. As a consequence, rubber stocks are stagnant. 
The industry is in dire need of a competent organizer. 

In general, two policies are being advocated: one is to 
reduce the output, the other is to increase the sales. 

While Britain produces two-thirds of the output, the 
United States uses 70 per cent of the world’s supply, mostly 
for tires. Thus: the trade is really being controlled by a 
few large American users, that is, by the consumers and 
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not by the producers, The British people have invested 
more than $600,000,000 in plantations, and have increased 
the acreage from 116,000 to 3,300,000 in 17 years. But 
they have not yet Jearned how to sell their rubber at a 
profit. They have ignored two important factors :«sales- 
manship and advertising. 


SHIPPING—Coastwise trade of U. S. penetrated by 
Canadian interests 

STARTLING CHARGES MapreE THAT BritTisH-CANADIAN INTEREST ARE 
HamMeriInNG Down THE, CoASTWISE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edgar Pennington Young. The Marine Journal, 4 Feb 1922, 
p. 11 (30,000 words, 16 pp.). The statement in full of W. L. Clark, 
representing the Pacific Steamship Company, to the Committee on 
the Territories in the House of Representatives, concerning the 
entrance of Canadian traffic interests in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, particularly with Alaska. 


TEXTILES—Cotton-goods situation in China 


Cuina’s Cotron-Goops Markets. By Lynn 
W. Meekins, Trade Commissioner. U. S. Commerce 
Reports, 6 Feb 1922, p. 315 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 

The cotton piece goods trade in China is a barometer 


of conditions in that country, and indicates that business 
is improving. Stocks are moving slowly but steadily. 


Figures indicate that local banks, both foreign and. ~ 


Chinese, are compelling the importers to liquidate some ot 
their stocks, and the native dealers are replenishing their 
supplies, clearances improving accordingly. China’s cotton 
mills, with an annual output of from 50 to 60 million 
yards, produce principally gray sheetings, 36 inches wide, 
48 by 48, 2.50, 2.85, and 3 yards per pound; and drills 30 
inches wide, 68 by 44 or 68 by 48, 2.85 and 3 yards per 
pound. 

Japan, with low labor and easy accessibility, and Great 
Britain, with her long experience in the field, have peculiar 
advantages in selling in the Chinese market. There are 
opportunities for the United States to supply such kinds 
iof cloth as sheetings and shirtings, drills, jeans and flan- 
nels. A factor of primary importance, by which Germany 
built up a large trade before the war, is the system of 
“cumshaw,” that is, something over and above what the 
merchant pays for, say % or 34 yard added to a 48-yard 
length. “American manufacturers must send over only 
widths, lengths, and weights of cloth which have become 
standardized in the Chinese market.” 
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I Executive Management 

II Accounting and. Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

‘He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS—South Africa needs 
service facilities 

ViTAL NEED FOR SERVICE FACILITIES ABROAD. 
Commerce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, p. 369 (900 words, 
2 pp.) 

Battery ignition is becoming increasingly popular through- 
out the world, as evidenced by the number of British, 
French and German manufacturers who are now equip- 
ping their cars with magneto ignition. Too great emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the vital importance of proper serv- 
icing. In South Africa a company has been formed with 
service stations in Johannesburg, Cape Town, and Durban. 
These stations are asked to repair any kind of trouble in 
battery ignition, lighting and starting equipment of any 
make of cars; they must therefore {frequently call upon 
representatives of automobile manufacturers to furnish 
parts for specific makes of cars which they represent. To 
meet this latter condition, parts depots should be estab- 
lished in these centers, from which repair facilities could 
be extended. 

In making agency arrangements, manufacturers should 
bear in mind the length of time goods are in transit to 
South Africa, the relatively slow turnover, the Jarge 
stocks required, owing to the distance from the factories, 
and the fact that very little business in South Africa is 
done on a cash basis. The necessity for the granting of 
liberal credit terms should therefore be realized. 

Particular attention should be paid to local advertis- 
ing. A discount larger than the domestic discount, equiva- 
lent to the domestic plus the percentage spent by the man- 
ufacturer on advertising at home, is advisable, there being 
a distinct understanding that this difference in discount 
shall be spent iby the ‘foreign dealer in advertising. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Delinquents _ 
HANDLING DELINQUENT ForEIGN Destors. The 


Cuban Collector, Jan 1922, p. 3 (250 words, I p.) 

Tt is undoubtedly true that many Latin American firms 
have taken advantage of conditions, and declined to meet 
their obligations. It is mot usually regarded as a desirable 
policy to attempt to force anybody in these markets be- 
cause the result might be bankruptcy to the customers, and 
the disposition of all these markets is to protect the local 
importers whose predicament is so keenly realized and the 
outcome of any legal process would be highly doubtful. 

In the collection business it is essential to find whether 
a man’s back is against the wall, or whether he is en- 
deavoring to hide ‘behind the wall. If the collector finds 
the first to be true, he should be lenient, ‘but if the latter 
is the case, he must not hesitate to fight a debtor to the 
last ditch. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Overdue accounts . 


and trade disputes 
SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF FoREIGN TRADE Dis- 


PUTES. Commerce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, p. 394 
(1500 words, 2 pp.) 


_ Encouraging progress is being made along two distinct 
lines in the matter of trade disputes and overdue accounts 
—in bringing about a practical method of arbitration, and 
in providing a means of exerting moral suasion. Upon 
the suggestion of the Secretary of Commerce, an Advisory 
Committee on Commercial Disputes in Foreign Trade met 
on December 15, from which resulted a practical co-opera- 
tion between the Department of Commerce and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and its affiliated 
organizations. Resolutions advocated the establishment of 
Arbitration, Mediation and Conciliation ‘Committees in 
business organizations in this country and abroad; the 
passage of a federal law making arbitration clauses, volun- 
tarily entered into, in written contracts, valid, enforceable 
and irrevocable; that the Secretary of State should negoti- 
ate treaties with foreign countries as to arbitration agree- 
ments, reciprocally applied. A committee of the American 
Bar Association is now preparing a bill covering the sub- 
ject for presentation to Congress. 

In connection with efforts to deal with overdue accounts 
abroad which have not reached the stage requiring legal 
intervention of arbitration, several plans have been sub- 
mitted permitting a creditor to apply to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for intervention in the 
form of a letter in which the foreign debtor is to be tact- 
fully informed of the creditor’s application, and an oppor- 
tunity given the debtor either to pay or explain. The 
purpose is to present a united front by credit grantors by 
the interchange of ledger experience. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Agricultural conditions 


AGRICULTURE IN EASTERN Eurgpr. By E. Dana Durand. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb 1922, p. 169. (8,000 words, 
28 pp.). A study of agricultural conditions in the countries of 
Eastern Europe, especially those now receiving relief supplies, in- 
cluding a consideration of the prospects for recovery. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Hungarian labor conditions 


Trade Union Conpitions 1n Hunaary. Issued by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, 1921. (189 pp., 75 cents.) Documents 
comprising a report of a mission sent by the International Labour 
Office to Hungary to investigate conditions of labour in that country. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Trade with Russia permitted 

RAISING THE BAN FROM RussIAN TRADE. The 
Executive, Jan 1922, p. 35 (200 words, I p.) 

The Department of State announced on December 20th 
that in order to remove restrictions from trade and com- 
munications with Russia, all rules and regulations control- 
ing the movement of coin, bullion and currency and the 
transfer of credit and exchange transactions with “that 
part of Russia under the control of the so-called Bolshevik 
Government, have been suspended.” This gives the Ameri- 
can trader a free hand. Two obstacles remain: the fact 
that the Russian gold, used to pay for purchases, is sus- 
pected of having ibeen stolen from the Romanoffs, in which 
case there may stibsequently come a claim for it from 
France and other European countries. The other is that 
Russia does not possess the buying power with which she 
has so popularly been credited. 
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ECONOMICS—Business cycles, prices and export 
trade volume 
Exports AND Farm Prices. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 11 Feb 1922, p. 22 (800 words, I p.) 
The fall in prices of farm products, according to much 
that is written in the daily press, has been due to stoppage 
of export demand. The fall in prices began about July 
I, 1920. Contrast the exports of cereals, dairy products, 
meat products and cotton of the fiscal year 1921 with the 
averages of the war and boom years 1915-20 and the pre- 
war. years IQIO-I4. 


1921 IQI5-20 IQI0-14 
Cereals ks. Gate eee eine 14,097 0,873 4,214 
Dairy: Products tie 2 4. 0p 8 142 234 12 
MeatimProdiictswterys hairy 903 1,135 708 
Cottons ss demi anioeetes aeles sits 1,405 1,600 2,205 


(In short tons, 000 omitted.) 


The export of cereals wai larger in I921 than in any 
previous year. It was three times larger than the pre-war 
annual volume. The export of dairy products fell to 62 
per cent of the boom years, but was nevertheless twelve 
times larger than the pre-war annual amount. Meat prod- 
ucts fell to 80 per cent, which was still 128 per cent of the 
pre-war figure. Cotton shows a continuous decline. 

“By and large, the prices are a composite result of low 
consumption, hand-to-mouth buying, high freight rates, 
halting and unprogrammed exportation, overproduction and 
world inflation. We have been riding down the cycle from 
boom to hard times. This has been assuredly the chief 
reason ‘for fall in prices.” 


FINANCE—Banker’s acceptances as aid to foreign 


trade 
ACCEPTANCES IN ForEIGN TRADE. By Fred_I. 


Kent, Vice-President, Bankers’ Trust Company, 
New York. American Industries, Feb 1922, p. 27 
(2000 words, 2 pp.) 


The Federal Reserve Act authorizes American banks to 
accept time bills drawn upon them, and American insti- 
tutions are not only financing a large part of our own 
foreign trade covering both imports and exports, but that 
between various other countries as well. 

‘Bankers’ acceptances are issued along lines similar to 
commercial letters of credit. The terms of such agree- 
ments cover a promise to have the funds necessary to meet 
the acceptance in the hands of the accepting banker a 
certain number of days before the maturity of the accept- 
ance, questions involved in the hypothecation of any com- 
modities that may be back of the transaction, including 
statements as to the possession of documents covering bills 
of exchange, insurance policies, etc., statement as to how 
drafts should ‘be drawn, commission charges covering such 
portion of the authority to draw as may be availed of 
(and in the case of confirmation such charges as will be 
made for the unused portion of the credit), together with 
any special matters necessary to meet the circumstances 
surrounding any particular credit. 

Upon applying for a credit, a form of agreement is 
drawn up and signed by the applicant, who is given a 
letter authorizing him to draw upon the bank. The letter 
may be addressed to a third person, ordinarily an exporter 
in a foreign country, authorizing him to draw a bill of 
exchange upon the bank issuing the letter at so many days 
sight, in dollars, accompanied by regular documents such 
as are required by usual letters of credit. Letters of sim- 
ilar import are passed to cover bills of exchange drawn 
on banks, and are aimed to finance domestic shipments or 
to carry goods in warehouse to the time of delivery under 
sales made. Acceptances which are drawn for the purpose 
of creating dollar exchange are, however, usually the result 
of. standing agreements which exist between American and 
foreign bankers, or are drawn by foreign branches, of 
American banks upon their domestic offices. 
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The bankers’ acceptance brings exporter and importer 
together in such a manner that they can afford to trade, 
the exporter receiving his money when he ships his goods, 
and the importer paying for them only on receipt, and 
on most. favorable terms, which cover merely an accept- 
ance commission. Discount at current rate and a smail 
banker’s commission are generally paid by the exporter. 
Practically all undue risks are eliminated. Acceptances are 
an efficient and inexpensive form of commercial paper de- 
vised for foreign trade, by which advantage can be taken 
of varying discount rates and foreign exchanges can ‘be 
neutralized to some extent. 


LEGAL AID—Salvage on basis of risk, time and 
expense 


IN THE CoURTS—SALVAGE. 
1922, p. 18 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 


The British S. 'S. Manchester Brigade, in response to 
a wireless message from the Shipping Board S. S. Davidson 
County during a violent storm in December, 1919, went 
out of her course and stood by for two days employing 
every means to succor the unfortunate vessel, but was pre- 
vented by the heavy sea. On the third day, when wind 
and sea had moderated and it was possible to pass a tow- 
line, word was received that another Shipping Board ves- 
sel was near at hand to give assistance, and the Man- 
chester Brigade was directed to continue her voyage. An 
action for salvage was taken by the owner of the British 
vessel. The defendant claimed that no salvage was allow- 
able because the proffered assistance availed nothing. The 
court laid down this rule: 

“Where the services of the salvor vessel have been ac- 
cepted, and she is able and willing to do everything that 
is necessary to complete the salvage, but is dismissed or 
superseded for reasons of convenience or economy on the 
part of the vessel in distress, the services rendered are sal- 
vage services and should be rewarded to the same extent 
and in the same degree as though the service were com- 
pleted, having regard, of course, as in all salvage cases, 
to the risks actually encountered in the service and to 
the time and expenses incurred.” “There would be little 
inducement to the masters of vessels to engage in such 
undertakings and to imperil their own vessels and endanger 
their own lives af the reward were contingent, not only on 
success, but also upon the whim of the owner or master 
of the vessel in distress.” 


Nauticus, 11 Feb 


SALESMANSHIP—Mexico too large for one repre- 
sentative 


SELLING Goops IN Mexico To-pAy. American 
Industries, Feb 1922, p. 27 (400 words, I p.) 


A common fault on the part of manufacturers in cul- 
tivating foreign markets is to give too large a territory to 
one agent or represéntative. In Mexico, for instance, the 
states of Yucatan and (Campeche are commercially alto- 
gether distinct from the other parts of the Republic. 

“The circulation of any but local newspapers and maga- 
zines is practically nil. 

“Freight and shipping expenses are higher between 
Mexico City and Yucatan and Campeche than they are 
between these two states and New York or New Orleans. 

“Steamer connections between. New York or New 
Orleans and Progreso, the shipping port for both these 
states, is more frequent than between Progreso and any 
other Mexican port.” 

These conditions should be taken into consideration in 
requesting a representative elsewhere in Mexico to look up 
orders in these states. There is not enough business to 
warrant the opening of an office in such a territory, but 
several manufacturers might appoint a common  represen- 
tative and keep stock there to sell to the trade at factory 
prices plus expenses. 
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SHIPPING—Baling means space saving 

SQUEEZING SUPPLIES INTO Suips. By David T. 
Abercrombie, Lieutenant-Colonel, Quartermaster 
Reserve Corps. Shippers’ Advocate, 15 Feb 1922, 
p- 45 (1800 words, cut reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 


_ During the war, the old method of using wooden cases 
ior transporting army supplies was superseded by a system 
of baling that was carefully standardized. The standard 
bale was 15 by 30 by 14 inches in size, covered with burlap, 
interlined with waterproof expansive paper, and fastened 
by four steel straps, and sewed across the ends, forming 
ears or handles at each corner. This gave a density of 
from 25 to 40 pounds-per cubic foot, depending on the 
commodity. 

The great advantages of baling over casing may not 
readily be seen. In packing, the container cost less in labor 
and material, the handling was less, and when the cry was, 
“Ships and more ships,” the saving in space was beyond 
calculation. And when working space was so scarce, the 
saving there was almost as valuable as ship space. 

In making these bales, the articles were first inspected, 
then folded precisely and one or more tied into a bundle 
called a “brick,” both the length and width dimensions 
being a multiple of 15 inches. Afiter being marked and 
classified, they were sent on by means of chutes or cars to 
the presses. 

Space required for operations in making a bale of gar- 
ments is 26 square feet, as compared with 160 square feet 
for casing. Articles baled into 141 packages would have 
required 261 cases. The ratios are 100 to 185 for pack- 
ages; 100 to 394 for volume; 100 to 550 for cost, and 100 
to 180 for weight. In a year and a half the savings 
amounted to approximately $85,000,000, 


THE DIFFERENCE 


50 pairs of Garments in Box; 100 in the Bale 


SHIPPING—Documentary drafts and their use 
DocuMENTARY Drafts. By Walter F. Wyman. 
Export Trade, 11 Feb 1922, p. 5 (1900 words, 4 pp.) 


In these enlightened days there is no excuse for any 
manufacturer not understanding the use and advantages of 
the documentary draft system. There are two distinct kinds 
of drafts: the “documentary sight draft,’ which calls for 
payment before goods can be secured, and the ‘docu- 
mentary time draft,” whereby goods can be obtained without 
payment. 

The “documentary time draft” is a sixty-day draft at- 
tached to documents, these documents to be delivered on 
the acceptance of the draft by the drawee. The exporting 
manufacturer prepares his goods for shipment, places them 
cn the dock and gets his receipts showing freight rate, 
port of destination, etc. This is his bill of lading, or B/L, 
This, with his invoice, insurance receipt and draft, which 
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is a paper to be signed by the customer promising to pay 
the amount of the invoice whem due, and such other papers 
as may be required to meet the laws of the country of 
destination, are taken to the bank. The bank is asked to 
forward the papers to a corresponding bank in the city 
of the customer, which bank iis to turn the papers over 
to the customer when he has signed the draft or promise 
to pay. With these papers, % e., the bill of lading, insur- 
ance receipt, etc., the customer can claim the goods from 
the steamship company. In sixty days, the customer is 
reminded of his promise by the bank, collection is made, 
and the money is sent to the manufacturer. This is the 
procedure on a “60-day S/D attached to B/L, D/A.” 

If this had been a documentary sight draft usually known 
as “S/D attached B/L,” the documents would be delivered 
by the bank only after the foreign merchant had paid in 
full the amount of the invoice and charges as shown in the 
“draft.” There is also a variation which is known as a 
“time documentary draft, D/P,” whereby the exporter in- 
structs the bank to allow the customer to pay for the goods 
at any time within a time limit definitely named, the bill 
of lading and papers being given when payment is made. 

In the case of a “sixty-day sight draft attached to docu- 
ments, documents against payment,’ the papers are pro- 
curable from the bank. by payment of the amount of the 
draft, differing from the sight draft in that payment is 
not demanded upon presentation of the papers. This form 
is used to cover shipments to inland points where the 
mails carrying the documents may reach an interior city 
some time before the slower moving goods arrive. It also 
gives the importer of limited means an opportunity to ar- 
range his finances between the receipt of the draft and the 
arrival of the goods, It enables the customer also to take 
advantage of fluctuation of exchange rates. 

Warning should be given against shipments to be made 
“with three-day sight draft attached to documents,’ which 
is really a time documentary draft, and permits the cus- 
tomer to secure the goods without payment. Such short 
term drafts should be “D/P” documents against payments. 


SHIPPING—Warrior River Barge Line 


Warrtor River Bripce Linge A FACTOR IN For- 
EIGN TRADE. Commerce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, 
p- 391 (1600 words, 2 pp.) 


The Warrior River service, with the Mississippi River 
service, is one of the greatest potential factors in the devel- 
opment of the foreign trade of the South and Middle West. 
The route over which the Warrior River Line operates 
comprises the Black Warrior River, the Lower Tombigbee 
River to its junction with the Alabama River, the Mobile 
River, Mobile Bay, Mississippi Sound, Lake Borgne, the 
‘Lake Borgne ‘Canal, and the Mississippi River, the total 
length of the route being 604 miles, The upper portion of 
the route, about 400 miles, is locked; between Mobile and 
Cordova there are 17 locks in all, with a total lift of. about 
250 feet. The rest of the route is sea level. The channel 
depth is eight feet. 

On June 30, 1921, the floating equipment of the line con- 


sisted of 6 towboats, 4 self-propelled barges, 4 steel barges, 


42 wooden coal barges, 2 derrick barges, and 8 wooden 
scows all owned lby the line. In addition there were 7 
wooden coal barges and 2 leased! tugs. 

The northern terminals are at Cordova and at Birming— 
ham. Intermediate terminals in Alabama are at Tusca-- 
loosa, Demopolis and Mobile and the southwestern ter- 
minal is at New Orleans. 

Rates averaging 20 per cent lower than all-rail rates are: 
now in force, which permit savings in the transportation 
charges ranging from 3% to 17% cents per hundred pounds: 
in southbound traffic, and from 6 to 24% cents on the north-- 
bound. The bulk of the traffic is southbound and consists 
principally of coal and steel products. gai kis 
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TARIFF AND CUSTOMS—American valuation 

Wuat Is AMERICAN VALUATION? 
Benjamin. The Credit Monthly, Jan 1922, p. 10 
(3500 words, 3 pp.) 


Although American Valuation has been played up in 
the newspapers and discussed generally for the last six 
months or year, there is still misconception on the part 
of many as regards its true meaning and significance. 
There also exists a rather hazy idea as to its purpose and 
the results which it is designed to attain. The absurd 
statement was made recently by a well-known newspaper 
that the American Valuation Plan was a basis upon which 
duties would be assessed, making all articles or commodi- 
ties of a similar nature imported from foreign countries 
sell in the United States after the payment of duty at the 
same price as the same class of article or commodity 
manufactured or produced in this country. 

American Valuation is a basis for the assessment of 
ad valorem duties on merchandise imported into this coun- 
try from foreign countries, and its purpose is to supplant 
Foreign Valuation. Let us contrast these two methods. 

Foreign Valuation, the method now in force, provides 
for the assessment of ad valorem duties on the foreign 
value and cost of the merchandise as stated in the in- 
voice. Such duties are subject to additions in the way of 
charges which are included in some cases, and excluded in 
others. 

American Valuation, the proposed method, bases the 
assessment of ad valorem tariff duties on the actual market 
value and wholesale price of similar merchandise in the 
United States at the time of exportation to the United 
States, 

Arguments advanced in favor of American Valuation 
are: It enables fixed basis of assessment; puts premium 
on low-cost producing countries; eliminates subsidy of 
foreign employers; fixes single standard, rectifies inequality 
of present system, and cannot create prohibitive tariff. 

Some of the arguments against American Valuation are: 
Radical changes are dangerous; advance orders are essen- 
tial to international trade; necessity of drastic change is 
doubtful; concealed rates are obnoxious; there is danger 
of retaliation; import landed costs vary greatly; it will 
favor monopoly, and it will increase litigation. 

These arguments, advanced by various organizations, 
give an adequate basis upon which to judge the efficiency 
or undesirability of American Valuation. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Manufacturers favor 
valuation 


Wwe DEMAND For U. S. VALUATION. American 
Industries, Feb 1922, p. 7 (7500 words, 7 pp.) 


At-a special tariff convention called by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and held at Washington on 
January 30 and 31, a memorial to the President and Con- 
gress was unanimously adopted favoring the principle of 
American valuation in assessing duties. The main points 
brought out were: 

1. Europe, particularly Germany, is flooding this coun- 
try with goods made at ridiculously low cost compared with 
the cost of production in this country. 2. This flood of 
goods already has caused a slowing down in the production 
of many factories, 3. The inevitable result will be that 
manufacturers must reduce the selling price of their own 
goods to meet the ruinous competition and will be com- 
pelled to force down the wages of their employees. 4. 
American manufacture and American labor, which for 
decades has continued on the highest plane with the most 
beneficial results to both, cannot completely revolutionize 
itself now and come down to the low plane of production 
and the low level of industrial life of other nations. 5. De- 
pression in industry is bound to continue if the Government 
does not take some action to put the goods that come 
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into this country on the same basis of competition as goods 
produced here. 6. The present ruinous system of assess- 
ing duties on basis of ‘foreign values, has resulted prac- 
tically in allowing Germany the benefit of free trade with 
this country. 7. American valuation is demanded because 
it will prevent the undervaluation of goods coming to this 
country; furthermore, American valuation will \be the same 
for an article no matter from what country it comes. 


TEXTILES—Polish plans for importing American 
cotton 


AMERICAN CoTTON FoR PoLtisH TEXTILES. Jour- 
nal of the American Polish Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Jan 1922, p. 11 (2500 words, map, 
6 pp-) 


The Polish textile industry will have to depend upon 
American raw cotton for practically its entire requirements 
for some time to come. Present consumption is ‘from 
8000 to 12,000 ibales per month. The present terms of pay- 
ment are cash on or shortly after arrival at Danzig, or 
part cash on shipment from Bremen and the balance in 
20 or 90 day bank reimbursements. Long credits are out 
of the question, as the Polish spinner has no means of 
knowing what the ultimate payment in foreign currency 
will cost him in terms of Polish marks. The American 
exporter must decide whether to deal direct or to sell 
through other countries. A plan for meeting the situation 
is summarized as follows: (a) For the time being, raw 
cotton must ibe made available for the Polish spinners at 
some point (say Danzig) where the elapsed time between 
fixing the price and receipt of the cotton at the mill will 
be reduced to the minimum. (b) American banks and 
exporters must receive ample security to protect shipments 
of cotton to this point and while in store on this side, and 
to guarantee final payment in dollars. (c) (If possible, the 
plan might provide a short additional credit period for the 
spinner, should he desire it. 

In the matter of finance, Polish Government methods 
and the guarantees of Polish banks are of doubtful value 
as collateral security. It is suggested that an application 
of the ter Meulen scheme and the issue of ter Meulen 
gold bonds against selected Polish resources would provide 
the required collateral. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

‘He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter-. 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 


questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 
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cause of the tremendous’ decline in American exports is 
exaggerated. This would at least seem to be so in the case 
of Poland, Poland is distinctly an agricultural country, 
more than 75 per cent of its population cf 28,000,000 being 
farmers. During the war this population became rich, and 
its accumulation of wealth was comparatively greater than 
the depreciation of its national currency. This class buys 
eagerly in the local markets, even indulging in expensive 
French perfumes; but the supply of goods does not begin 
to meet the demand. 

American goods are not sold in Poland, nor in Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, or Bulgaria, not because of excessive prices, 
but rather because their sale is not organized-in the right 
way. The “wait for call” system predominating in these 
countries will never bring success. The same methods of 
advertising, sales campaigns, with follow-up systems that 
are used in America in the marketing of domestic goods 
should be extended to foreign markets. The principles that 
apply in developing a demand for goods in the United States 
are equally appropriate to all countries; it is a matter ot 
arranging details only. The difficulty probably lies in find- 
ing suitable men to apply the principles successfully. 

American organizations should bring to this country 
foreign young men who have had some business training 
abroad, and educate them in American methods of adver- 
tising, salesmanship and marketing, and then send them 
back as representatives. : 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Export figures of for- 
eign nations 
Exports oF Foreign Nations SHow Score or Wortp AUTOMOTIVE 
Trave. Automotive Industries, 16 Feb 1922, p. 412 (6500 words, 
tables, 6 pp.). Statistics and analysis of the automotive commerce 
of the world, giving in detail the export figures of Great Britain, 
Canada, France, Italy, Belgium and Germany, 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Export figures, 1921, 
United States 

Export Figures SHow SounpD Basis For FUTURE 
Business. By George E. Quisenberry. Automotive 
Industries, 16 Feb 1922, p. 399 (15,000 words, tables, 
charts reproduced herewith, 13 pp.) 

Automotive statistics for 1921 reveal a year of drastic 
deflation and readjustment, reaching low levels in June, July 
and. August, and with a reassertion of demand during the 
closing months. This fact is to be noted: a few years ago 
there was a desire for pleasure and luxury vehicles; today 
the demand is for utilitarian vehicles, such as are required 
in business and agriculture. The sales from the United 
States are given as follows: 


In weighing these figures, it should be kept in mind that 
considerable shipments are made through Canada, this being 
true of such large producers as Ford, General Motors and 
Studebaker. Further, Ford assembles cars in many foreign 
centers, such as Buenos Aires, where the plant now has a 
capacity of 150 cars daily. The exports in such cases show 
only as parts of vehicles, but the result is nevertheless 
American automobiles: ep 
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In order of importance, by value of cars, trucks, tires and 
parts, the first twenty countries receiving American auto- 
motive'exports were: Canada, England, Mexico, Australia, 
Argentina, Cuba, Dutch East Indies, New Zealand, Japan, 
Denmark, India, Spain, Sweden, France, Philippine Islands, 
Brazil, South Africa, China, Uruguay and Belgium. In 
England, purchases of completed cars and trucks slowed 
up greatly, for of the total of $12,086,160 for the year, 
$7,417,488 comprised parts and accessories, $3,352,008 were 
for tires, $793,644. for cars and $423,020 for motor trucks. 
“Because of this condition we find the countries of Latin 
America and the Far East assuming more significance as 
automotive buyers, and these are the markets that the 
American exporter should cultivate the more strongly.” 

Comparison shows that 39 per cent of all cars in 1921 
went to Spanish and Portuguese countries, against 26 per 
cent in 1920; 33. per cent of the trucks against 31, 41 per 
cent of the tires against 34 per cent, with parts purchases 
remaining unchanged at 25 per cent for each period also 
went to these countries. 
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Out of a total airplane business of $598,174 in 1920, the 
Spanish countries bought airplanes valued at $498,480, or, 
83 per cent. In 1921, the total exports were $314,940, South 
America absorbing $222,061 worth, or 71 per cent. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Motor vehicle statistics 
of world 


12,588,949 Motor VEHICLES IN Use THROUGH- 
out THE WorLD. By David Beecroft. Automotive 
Industries, 16 Feb 1922, p. 309 (13,000 words, 
tables, inserted map, II pp.) 


A statistical analysis of the distribution of motor vehicles 
throughout the world shows that of the 12,588,949 cars and 
trucks registered, there are 10,505,660 in the United States 
alone, or over 83 per cent of the total. “From the point 
of view of the American exporter, the English-speaking 
countries with the largest registration are not of major 
interest, since the foreign market lies elsewhere for the 
most part.” Excluding the United States, Great Britain, 
which has nearly 4 per cent of the world total, and Canada, 
with a little over 3.5 per cent, the total for the remainder 
of the world amounts to about 1,122,259. These may be 
divided as follows: 


Spanish speaking countries ............ 241,584 21.6% 
Europe (exclusive of Great Britain, 

Spain, Portugal), Azores) sin. wa ceeglee 570,774 50.8% 
Africa (exclusive of Port. East Africa, 

Madeihat 152) bon murteataseiiets alla sisvepaapen sich: eRe) 4.9% 
Oceania (exclusive of Philippines) .... 112,900 10.1% 
INS te Weel AUER DY Dh bi 2 MRR era me AS 134,730 12.0% 


North and South America (exclusive of 
Spanish speaking countries, U.S.A, 
RIAL) Yo wate eens Vener pia acetate ues api 6,939 6% 


France, (Russia, Germany and the smaller European 
nations are not of particular interest from an export view 
at the present time, due to unsettled economic conditions. 
Notably in France, Belgium, Italy and Germany, there is an 
active domestic production of motor vehicles, which will 
always be a large factor of sales resistance to American 
products. The countries which already have a considerable 
number of cars are likely to prove the most accessible to 
the American exporter, since he is not under so great a 
necessity of selling the idea of motor transportation. 

These registration statistics have a certain value, but 
other economic factors peculiar to each country must be 
taken into account in guaging export possibilities. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Venezuela as market 
for motors 

THE VENEZUELAN MARKET FoR Motor VEHICLES. 
By Harry Chapin Plummer. Automotive Industries, 
9g Feb 1922, p. 281 (4000 words, 4 pp.) 

Venezuela is vastly more dependent upon motor trans- 
portation than is our own country, because the railways 
and electric roads there have been developed in nothing 
like the ratio to the population and area that is the case 
in the United States. A network of 2900 kilometers of 
motor highways now galvanizes the social and ‘business life 
of Venezuela. 

The long-bodied, de luxe type of touring car is not suited 
to the country because. of the frequent sharp turns in the 
roads and the very steep grades. Such makes as the Ford, 
Hudson-Essex and the Buick 5 and 7-passenger cars are 
best adapted to the character of the roads. The experience 
of road engineers has proved that the three-quarter to 1 
ton, or even 1% ton truck is the type of commercial vehicle 
best suited to the average highway in Venezuela. 

There are few omnibuses owned or operated in Vene- 
zuela, “but it is no exaggeration to state that the field 
for that type of vehicle is one of the best in the world.” 
In Caracas and Valencia the public utilities are controlled 
by ‘British interests. But Maracay is a real “bonanza city” 
for the installation of a motor-bus service. Maracay, 
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Valencia and Puerto Cabello should prove to be excellent 
centers for the establishment of taxi services. 

One of the great problems of the country lies in the 
transportation of livestock from the interior. The roads 
will not stand large five-ton trucks, but a truck of about 
2 or 214 tons might be constructed that would economically 
and efficiently meet the situation. 


FAR EAST—Dutch East Indies methods of acquiring 
foreign land tenure ; 

AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS IN THE DuTCH 
East Inpies. Holland and Her Colomes (Organ 
of the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce, New 
York), Feb 1922, p. 10 (1700 words, 4 pp.) 

The laws governing land tenure in the Dutch East 
Indies are liberal, not cumbersome, and least of all dis- 
criminative in favor of or against the nationality of the 
investor. There are two distinct types of territorial dis- 


‘tricts, one administered directly and the other indirectly. 


In the former, lands which are not held by third parties 
(so called “free domain”) are allotted for agricultural 
purposes by the general administration of the Indian Gov- 
ernment itself. With the exception of the Vorstenlanden, 
all the territory of Java and Madoera may be thus classi- 
fied, and is given by way of long leases, for a duration 
of not more than 75 years, with power to renew. Leasers 
may be subjects or residents of the Netherlands and the 
Indies, or commercial organizations incorporated in the 
(Netherlands or in the Indies. Companies with foreign 
capital are not prohibited, and are subject to the same tax 
regulations as domestic enterprises. 

The “indirectly administered” or “self-governed” districts 
are in the hands of native rulers under the supervision of 
the Netherlands administration. Since 1919 it has been 
possible to acquire leases in the Outer-Possessions or 
native-ruled territory, consent being required from the local 
government. These leases may be for not longer than 75 
years, and for not more than 8.750 acres. Non-natives may 
rent lands in Java and Madoera belonging to natives for 
a term of years (6, 12, or 20 years), the agreement being 
subject to the consent of the Government, which is neces- 
sary also to transfer the rights thus acquired. On the 
Island of Java there are so-called private lands, which are 
gradually being acquired by the Government. Purchase 
of such property is, generally speaking, not to be recom- 
mended. 


FINANCE—Reference guide on (Book) 

AMERICAN AND FoREIGN STOCK ExCHANGE PRAC- 
TIcE, STOCK AND Bonp TRADING AND THE Bust- 
NESS CoRPORATION LAws or Att NAtTIons. By 
W. J. Greenwood, C.P.A. Published by the Finan- 
cial Books Company, New York (xxi, 1048 pp., 
tables, index, 6 x g in., $10) 

The publication deserves to be classed as a leader among 
modern reference books on matters financial. Its advan- 
tage lies principally in its completeness, in that the topic 
comprises financial practices in all the more important 
nations of the world. 

The information supplied is, no doubt, essential to 
American bankers, brokers, business men and investors, 
now that the United States has become a creditor nation. 

The enormous funds due this country can never be fully 
paid in gold—they will have to be wisely invested abroad. 
Thus they will produce profitable trade for American in- 
dustries. The history of the growth of British, French, 
German and Belgian foreign trade proves that trade follows 
investments made in other countries. 

The importance for our bankers and business men to 
obtain a profound knowledge of foreign financing methods, 
and of the laws of foreign nations respecting American 
firms, trading or opening branches in their territories, is 
therefore patent. 

In view of the completeness and clearness in which these 
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laws and methods are dealt with and explained in the 
separate sections of this volume, a study of the information, 
supplied from thorough theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge, will prove of unquestioned value to American pioneers 
in foreign fields. 


LATIN AMERICA—Mexican problems discussed 
(Book) 

Mexico AND Its Reconstruction. By Chester 
Lloyd Jones. Published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1921 (330 pp., 5% x 8% in, 
$3.50) ; 

‘Our southern neighbor has for a long time stood before 
the world as a perplexing problem, politically and com- 
mercially. (Neighbors should be friendly, and friendship 
is possible only through mutual ardateran aie, This volume 
is a solid contribution to the literature on the Mexican 
Republic, a serious attempt to arrive at an understanding 
of the intricate problems which harass that country. It 
discusses the government and people, finance, the conditions 
of labor, transportation, foreign commerce, the status of 
the foreigner living there, and reviews the causes of the 
turbulence so long existing on the border of the United 
States. A good list of books relating to Mexico is appended; 
there is also an index. The foreign trader should find this 
book helpful in that it provides a great deal of information 
concerning the past and present of Mexico whose com- 
merce with the United States has been materially increas- 
ing during the past few years. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE WORLD -1921, 
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SEE STATISTICS — UNITED STATES WORLD TRADE IN 1921 
LUMBER—Cuban situation 


Status oF THE CuBAN LUMBER TRADE. 
Commercial Attaché, Habana. Commerce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, 
p. 386 (2500 words, 3 pp.). A survey of the lumber market of 
Cuba, giving a résumé of the trade for the past few years, and 
mentioning the uses for lumber in Cuba, the requirements for rail- 
ways and boat building, and the species imported. 


MARKET ANALYSiS—Ireland’s trade situation 
Economic Conpitions or Iretanp. By G. B. Johnson, Trade 

Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intelligence Journal, Depart- 

ment of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 13 I"eb 1922, p. 206 (3500 
words, 6 pp.). 


By Chester Lloyd Jones, 
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A résumé of a pamphlet issued by the Tariff Com- 
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mission: (presumably British) on ‘‘the economic conditions of an 
Irish settlement containing authoritative and interesting information 
on the trade relations of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Japan, Panama, China, Chile, 
Dominican Republic 
Japan. Panama. CHINA. Cute. Dominican Repuslic.  Sup- 
plements to U. S. Commerce Reports, 1921. These are annual 
reports of the countries above mentioned, for the year 1920, not 
published in the regular issues of the Commerce Reports. hey are 
principally statistical résumés of exports and imports, 


MARKET ANALYSIS—South African conditions 


UNFAVORABLE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN SOUTH 
Arrica, U.S. Commerce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, 


Pp. 355 (1700 words, 3 pp.) 

A general miners’ strike is on in South Africa, originat- 
ing in the refusal of wage earners to fall in line with the 
march of deflation. The coal miners first objected to a 
5-shilling cut. The Chamber of Mines refused to arbitrate. 
the gold miners went out on sympathetic strike, and the 
long-standing color problem was injected into the con- 
troversy, making adjustment still more difficult. Diamond 
mines are as hard hit as gold mines. The strike, affecting 
the general purchasing power, has made even more critical 
the financial condition of the agricultural interests. There 
has been a consequent loss of Government revenue, seriously 
complicating the budget situation, for expenditures are 
running far beyond the maximum contemplated. 

In five years only 140 miles of new railway have been 
constructed; but as soon as conditions are stabilized and 
agricultural expansion is actually under way, rather heavy 
expenditure for new construction, equipment and mainte- 
nance would seem to be in order. 

Some of the articles imported into South Africa more 
extensively in 1921 than in 1920 were: Electrical material, 
assay apparatus (such as crucibles), beads, candles, sanitary 
ware, school and church furniture, crude glycerin, repair- 
ing and sewing machines, mathematical and surgical in- 
struments, linen piece goods, industrial machinery, manures 
and fertilizers, oils, and nitrates for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY—Argentina as a market 


ARGENTINA: Market ror Rupser Trane. India Rubber Review, 
Feb 1922, p. 51 (3500 words, 3 pp.). A survey of economic con- 
ditions in Argentina especially as relating to the rubber industry, 
covering the automotive trade, belting, packing, boots and shoes, 
waterproof garments, and druggists’ sundries, 


SALESMANSHIP—Agency agreements require 
scrutiny 

An Otp Export Perit 1n A New Guise. By 
Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. U. S. Commerce Reports, 20 Feb 
1922, p. 419 (600 words, 2 pp.) 

The recurrence in a virulent form of an old evil, im- 
perilling individual interests in the export trade, is re- 
ported. It consists in tying up the American exporter in 
an agency agreement and pushing competing goods of 
foreign make under the protection of the existing agency 
agreement. The utmost scrutiny should be exercised over 
the details of agency agreements which tie up the exporter 
in a certain territory. Is your agent bound by open or 
secret affiliations to interests other than American? Does 
the agency agreement permit him to paralyze the active 
promotion of your interests.and to devote himself actively 
to the sale of competing goods? 

The solution lies simply in entrusting the foreign agency 
of an American firm to a strictly American agency organi- 
zation, and if that is not possible, to a native firm that is 
free from any suspicion of foreign affiliations. There is 
great need at present for creatine a network of American 
agencies throughout the world. In the meantime, advantage 
should be taken of the resources of American banks, credit 
institutions, and Government agencies, particularly the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service and the Commercial Laws 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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STATISTICS—United States world trade in 1921 


TRADE OF UNITED STATES WITH THE WORLD. 
U.S. Commerce Reports, 20 Feb 1922, p. 425 (5000 
words, charts, two reproduced herewith, 6 pp.) 


Our total export trade fell from $8,228,000,000 in 1920 
to $4,485,000,000 in 1921, a decline of 45 per cent. Imports 
fell from $5,278,000,000 to $2,509,000,000, a decline of 52 
per cent. In studying this comparison, consideration must 
be given to the fact that one year showed an abnormally 
large volume of trade, and that values were enormously 
inflated during 1920. When compared with pre-war years, 
the value of 1921 trade is found to surpass that of the high- 
est year before the war. 

The balance of trade in 1921, that is, the excess of ex- 
ports over imports, was $1,076,000,000, as compared with 
$2,950,000,000 in 1920 and $471,000,000 in 1913-14. In the 
latter year imports were 80 per cent of the value of ex- 
ports; in 1920, 64 per cent; and in 1921, only 56 per cent. 

Geographically, the most significant fact during the past 
two years is the change in the relative positions held by 
Europe and Asia. A marked decline in exports is notice- 
able in the trade with South America, Africa and Europe 
in 1921. Europe has again reached first place as a source 
of imports into the United States, a position held before 
the war but lost during that time. The diagram (Trade 
by Commercial Regions) clearly brings out the overshadow- 
ing importance to United States trade of western and central 
Europe and of the regions immediately our neighbors to 
the north and south. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS—National Foreign Trade 
Convention he “ihe 


NATIONAL ForEIGN TRADE CONVENTION, Weekly 
Export Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
11 Feb 1922, p. 15 (450 words, I p.) 


“To study the means of promoting the necessary restora- 
tion of the power of production and consumption in all 
the great markets of the world; and to obtain the judgment 
of experienced business men on many matters of vital im- 
portance to all the American people, the National Foreign 
Trade Council will hold the Ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Philadelphia,«on Wednesday, Thursday and 


-Friday, May 10, 11 and 12, 1922.” 


“The Financing and Expanding of our Foreign Trade’ 
will be the central theme of the convention. Americans 
engaged in foreign trade or in any branch of international 
commerce, and associations, firms and individuals are 
cordially invited to attend, individually or by delegates. 


WESTERN EUROPE—Vanderlip on conditions abroad 
(Book) 


Wuat Next in Europe? By Frank A. Vander- 
lip. Published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1922 (308 pp., 5 x 7% in., $1.85) 


Mr. Vanderlip has written this book to express the re- 
action obtained as a result of what he observed and of 
what he learned through many interviews with men of af- 
fairs during a recent extended tour of the countries of 
Europe. He describes in a general way economic and social 
conditions in the Central countries, and also in England, 
France, Belgium and Italy. There are many realistic 
touches and the style is clear and interesting. To the busi- 
ness man, the most substantial portion is perhaps Part III, 
entitled “Reconstruction,” in which the author outlines a 
plan for stabilizing the European currencies, and a means 
for the settlement of the enormous sums owed to the United 
States by the Allies. These plans contemplate the establish- 
ment of a World Reserve Bank and the employment of debt 
payments for the reconstruction of the weaker countries. 

(This book will be sent to the subscriber as a 10-day 
loan with no charge, or sold to him at 10 per cent discount 
from the list price. When ordering under this provision 
please state that you are a subscriber.) 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a-period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested ; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 
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ASSOCIATIONS—Export clubs 

Export CLrups In Many Cities. Export Trade, 
18 Feb 1922, p. 9 (1200 words, 3 pp.) 

A recent development in foreign trade activity has be.n 
the formation of clubs of export executives. Some olf 
these organizations consist only of a foreign trade depart- 
ment in the local Chamber of Commerce, but others have 
attained a separate entity, with officers, membership and 
quarters. The names of the clubs, with names of presi- 
dents and secretaries, are here given (article contains names 
of other officers, addresses, committees, etc.) 

1. Atlanta Foreign Trade Club, Atlanta Chamber o1 
Commerce, Atlanta, Ga. President, James A. Metcalf; 
secretary, B. O. Brown. 

2. Baltimore Foreign Trade Club, 106 South Gay Strect, 
Baltimore, Md. President, W. H. Claire; secretary, R. 
J. Baker. 

3. Boston Export Round Table, Boston, Mass. Chair- 
man, Henry H. Morse; secretary, Harry W. Hanson, P. O. 
Box 1903, Boston, Mass. . 

4. Bridgeport Export Managers’ Club, Bridgeport, Conn, 
President, R. M. Eames; secretary, H. W. French, 

5. Foreign Trade Club of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Pres-- 
dent, W. G. W. Robb; secretary, William N. Kessel. 

6. Chicago World Trade Club, 10 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. President, Charles E. Herrick; secretary, 
P. W. Kunning. 

7, Exporters’ and Importers’ Club of Detroit, 409 
Congress Building, Detroit, Mich. President, W. L. Hoag- 
land; secretary, A. McM. Creed. 

8. The World Traders of Los Angeles, 406 A'merican 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. President, George B. Carpen- 
ter; secretary, W. W. Wilmot. 

9. Montreal Export Club. -President, F. R. Whittall ; 
secretary, R. W. Gould. 

10. Export Managers’ Club of New York, 25 Church 
Street, N. Y. President, F. K. Rhines; secretary, A. 
Schoonmaker. 

11. Philadelphia ‘Export Club. President, J. S. McCay; 
secretary, Frank P. Bell. 

12. San Francisco Foreign Trade Club. President, H. 
W. Glensor; secretary, Aubrey Drury. 

13. Toronto Export Club. Toronto, Canada. 
B. B. Halladay; secretary, T. M. Kenuish., 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Credit information 
difficulties i 


FAcILities NECESSARY TO THE SAFE CLEARANCE 
oF ForeicN Crepit Risks. By Dudley Bartlett. 
World Trade, 6 Feb 1922, p. 10 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 


The practice, so common in the United States, of re- 
questing financial statements from firms that ask credit, is 
raré in other countries. Such requests, unless considerable 
diplomacy is exercised, are likelv to call forth rebuffs 
rather than information. Many of the inquiries received 
at rating bureaus are for information about persons alto- 


President, 


gether unknown in business circles. The practice of apply- 
ing to one merchant for information about another in the 
same locality is common and one in which there are great 
possibilities of danger. It is not uncommon for a firm to 
give a favorable report with the understanding that a like 
courtesy will be returned. It is unwise to rely on the report 
of a single firm or individual. 

The commercial rating bureau, in obtaining information 
about foreign countries, is confronted with the added ex- 
pense of maintaining representatives abroad, sometimes 
where the call for their use is infrequent. Reports on 
foreign firms may be obtained for prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $5.00 each. 

The credit man of a firm should have full knowledge of 
the money and rates of exchange of the countries with 
which he has dealings. Due weight should be given to 
the statement in reports that a certain firm does or does 
not speculate in exchange. 

There are other factors to be considered in determining 
the value of credit data. The nationality of a firm may 
have a definite bearing on its credit status. Chinese firms, 
for instance, in China are very dependable, but in other 
countries many of them are wholly irresponsible. The 
general standard of business morality varies in different 
sections or localities; that is, methods that may materially 
injure local reputation may be looked upon as shrewd or 
even as commendable in another locality. Such things as 
government stability, administration of law, and. other 
political aspects of a country must also be considered. 


DIRECTORIES—Italian-American trade guide (Book) 


ALMANAC OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF CoM- 
MERCE IN NEw Yorx. Published by the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, 1922 (232 pp.) 


This is a compilation of useful information for those 
engaged in Italian trade, covering such subjects as the reg- 
ulations for establishing foreign banks in Italy, the prepara- 
tion of shipping documents for Italy, Italian postal regula- 
tions, parcel post, Italian tariffs, telegraphic service, 
equivalents of values, weights and measures, and trade 
marks in Italy, lists of firms represented in the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce are included.: The text is in Italian 
and English. 


DIRECTORIES—Latin-American handbook (Book) 


AwncuLo-SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK FOR 1921 
(Incorporating Mexico and Central America. ) 
Edited by W. H_ Koebel. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York (927 pp., index, etc, 
cxiv pp., $7.50) 

_ This volume constitutes a complete handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the countries of South America, Mexico an‘ 
Central America, is designed for the use of travelers, 


students and business men, and as such may he highly 
recommended. A vast amount of facts is carefully com- 
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piled and arranged so as to be readily found. There are 


tive parts, with an appendix of books published since 1870: 


about the various countries. Part I contains classified 
information on each of the countries, commercial, financial, 
political, legislative, geographical and historical, as well as 
rail and water routes, hotels, etc. Part II takes up trade 
associations, legal requirements, passports, patents, cables, 
shipping and insurance. Part III lists the livestock con- 
cerns or estancias in Argentine, Uruguay and Paraguay, 
and the breed societies in the United Kingdom. Part IV 
is a financial, industrial and commercial directory of Brit- 
ish companies doing business in Latin America. Part V 
is a report of the activities of the British Engineers’ As- 
sociation. ; 

It should be noted that this Handbook was compiled 
under British auspices, and that the information is given 
as an aid to British manufacturers; however, it should 
prove very useful to the American trader as well. 


EDUCATION—Model exhibits teach production 
methods 

TEACHING ForEIGN TRADE WITH THE A.B.C.’s. 
By Frank Hilton Malison. Exporters and Import- 
ers Journal, 24 Feb 1922, p. 38 (2500 words, 2 pp.) 

Recognizing the great difficulty of presenting adequately 
the methods and means of producing many commodities 
commonly used in daily life, particularly those coming from 
foreign parts, the educational authorities in several cities 
have adopted the use of model exhibits, which are circulated 
about the schools. In Chicago there are 800 traveling col- 
lections of economic and natural history specimens circulated 
by the N. W. Harris Public School Extension of the Field 
(Museum, and these cover more than 250 subjects. An 
exhibit of tea production, for instance, consists of a 
mahogany, glass-covered case about two feet wide and the 
same height, with eight compartments, each like a miniature 
theatre. In the center, a tea plantation is shown, with small 
sprigs of tea plants in the foreground. A’ second compart- 
ment shows the picking of the tea, another the steaming 
and cooling, and so on, until finally the packing for export 
and the loading on board ship are shown. Other subjects 
similarly treated are coffee, ivory, cork, rubber. leather, 
cloisonne, lacquer, etc. Written descriptions of places and 
processes, attached to the cases at the right and left, ac- 
company the exhibits. Tiny doll figures are cleverly em- 
ployed to give realism to the pictures. — 

This method may suggest possibilities to importers and 
foreign producers for making their products and industries 
better known to potential buyers and users, especially to the 
coming generations. 


EXPORTING—“Golden Rule” brings permanent 
trade 


Tue Foreign MERCHANT’S REACTION TO AMER- 
1cAN Export Metuops. By Fred S. Phillips. 
Export Trade, 18 Feb 1922, p. 14 (2300 words, 


4 pp.) 

A’ vital and fundamental principle governing the relation- 
ship existing between the foreign merchant and the American 
exporter or manufacturer is this: We must make our 
foreign customers feel that the essence of our relationship 
with them is that of partners. One safe and certain road 
to permanent export trade is the application of the square 
deal. An experienced and successful exporter has for years 
made it.a practice to consider the foreign customer right 
until he is proven wrong. A fair deal. for instance, should 
include a proper consideration of the adaptability of a com- 
modity to a given market. It is not good business to charge 
all that the traffic will bear; prices must be equitable if 
business is to be profitable in the end. 

A! very common complaint is that the American manu- 
facturer leaves the burden of merchandising goods entirely 
to the .foreign merchant. More consideration should be 
given to that. phase of foreign advertising covered by dealer’s 
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helps and display material. There is also a need of service 
in many lines of American products sold abroad. Good 
service should also include the prompt and equitable han- 
dling of complaints, claims, rejections, etc. 


LEGAL AID—Cuban laws on negotiable instruments 
SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENT Law In Cusa. The Cuban Collector, Jan 
1922, p. 2 (300 words, I p.) 
_ The Negotiable Instrument Law in Cuba, in force today, 
is taken trom the old Spanish Code. Several important 
divergencies exist between this law and our law in the 
United States, For instance, a draft is good only for the 
exact amount written out on the face of the instrument. 
No charges for collection, or exchange, or interest after 
due date, can be legally collected. If an exporter draws 
his draft on Cuba, with interest from the date of the 
draft until the arrival of funds in New York, he can not 
legally collect the interest between the maturity of the 
draft and the arrival of funds in New York. Neither can 
he collect cost of Cuban bill stamps unless the debtor 
pays same of his own accord. 

A’ sight instrument must be protected for non-payment 
within forty days from the date of its arrival in the 
Republic in order to retain full legal recourse. A day’s 
sight instrument must be protested for non-acceptance 
within forty days from its arrival. The acceptance of a 
day’s sight instrument fixes its maturity. A day's date 
draft may be accepted by the drawee any time between 
its date and its maturity. Protest for non-payment must 
be made by a notary on or before “sunset” of the first day 
after maturity. As for legal responsibility, there is no 
period of limitation in Cuba. If an accepted draft is not 
protested, full legal recourse is lost, not only against the 
drawer and the indorser, but also against the drawee. 

American merchants having unmmatured drafts in the 
possession of their banks, should be aware of the fact that 
an accepted draft carries very little weight unless it has 
been protested. 

Checks must be presented to the drawee’s bank in Cuba 
within five days if the bank and the drawer reside in the 
same city. Checks on outside points are allowed eight 
days to clear. An unendorsed note need not be protested 
upon maturity but, if the note is endorsed it should be 
protested in order to retain recourse against the endorser. 

Whenever an exporter is desirous of transferring an open 
account to a note basis it is wise to take a note signed 
“Mancomunada y Solidariamente.” Such a note has the 
highest standing before Ctuban courts. 

The agricultural bloc should limit itself to carrying 
out these suggestions to achieve results, and should refrain 
from having a hand in politics and asking for price fixing, 
farmer representation on all Federal Boards, etc. 


LEGAL AID—Spanish consular regulations 

SPANISH CONSULAR REGULATIONS. Export Trade, 
11 Feb 1922, p. 31 (300 words, I p.) 

The full set of negotiable bills of lading must be legalized 
by the Spanish Consulate. A certificate of origin must be 
prepared on standard form and legalized by the Spanish 
Consulate, and this may be procured in New York from 
the Spanish Chamber of Commerce, 113 Broad Street. In 
other cities these certificates are issued by the Spanish Con- 
sulates. In New York, the Chamber of Commerce takes 
the documents, certifies them and sends them to the Con- 
sulate General for Spain, where the shipper may receive 
them the following day. In other cities, the Spanish Con- 
sulates attend to all formal details of procedure. 

Certificate of origin forms cost 15 cents per set, and the 
certification charge is 50 cents. Consular legalization charge 
is $1.40. The certification of bills of lading is $1.00, and 
the consular legalization is $1.40. The total. charges on 
each set of the required documents are $4.45. In New 
York, the charges are collectable at the Chamber of Com- 
merce; in other places at the Consulates. é 
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Courtesy of Johnston Export Publishing Co., N. Y. 
SEE STATISTICS—PRICES AND TRADE COMPARED, 1913-1921 


SHIPPING—Marking packages for 
RuLes FOR MARKING FREIGHT AND EXPRESS 
SHIPMENTS Issuep. Journal of Electricity. and 


Western Industry, 15 Feb 1922, p. 162 (600 words, 
I p.) i 

The Forest Products Industrial Research Laboratory, 
maintained by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the University of Wisconsin, estimates 
$500,000 as the daily loss to shippers, due to poor packing 
or improper marking of packages for shipment. In connec- 
tion with their researches, the laboratory has issued the 
following rules for shippers: 

MarkKING 

1, Show full name of consignee, destination and state. 
Do not abbreviate. 

2. Show county, where there are two or more towns of 
the same name in state. 

3. Show street address at all times. 

_ 4. Show initials of destination road if certain delivery 
is desired. 

5.. Show “FROM” or “MANUFACTURED BY” pre- 
ceeding shipper’s name and address. 

j Erase or obliterate old marks if second-hand package 
is used, avoiding use of such as far as possible. 

7. Name and address of shipper and consignee on inside 
of package will insure delivery if outside marks are lost 
or destroyed. 

_ Use marking pot and brush for marking packages 
having’ uneven strfaces. 


BILLING 

1. Arrange your shipping instructions so the Shipping 
Order will be on top. 

2. Write plainly. . Use typewriter. 

3. Do not use worn or poor carbon paper. 
copies are lined up properly. 

4. Be sure shipping instructions agree with marking on 
packages. 

5. Describe freight fully, accurately and be sure to 
verify. 

6. Show actual gross weight on bills of lading and ship- 
ping orders. 


See that all 


DELIVERY TO CARTER r 
1. Deliver your freight to railroad station early in the 
day and have all express shipments ready as early in the 


day as possible. . t 
2. Do not split your shipment, but deliver complete to 


avoid delay. 


STANDARDIZATION—Advantages of 
SIGNIFICANCE OF STANDARDIZATION TO AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By 
A. A. Stevenson. Mechanical Engineering, Mar 
1922, p. 185 (3500 words, 3 pp.) 
e€ government maintains an unrivaled group of 
research organizations, the principal object of which is the 
furthering of the development of our industries. These 


have shown a keen appreciation of the importance of 
standardization, the most important advantages being: 
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1. Mass production, with its obvious advantage to the 
producer, means reduction in cost. Competition engendered 
by such production insures to the consumer, including the 
government, the benefit of reduction in price. 2. Elimi- 
nation of wide varieties and sizes permits producers to 
concentrate on those retained, and facilitates improvements 
in method and equipment that will ultimately result in the 
elimination of waste and the reduction of cost to the con- 
sumer, including the government. 3. Putting all tenders 
on an easily comparable basis, promotes fairness in com- 
petition in both domestic and foreign trade, to the benefit 
of both producer and consumer. 4. Elimination of inde- 
cision in both production and utilization removes a pro- 
lific cause of inefficiency and waste. 5. Stabilization ot 
production and employment means for the producer unin- 
terrupted manufacture from stock during periods of de- 
pression. This is of vital interest to the government as 
being of benefit to the country as a whole. 6. Accumu- 
lation of stock means prompt deliveries by the producer, 
and eliminates the necessity of the government itself carry- 
ing a large inventory of material. 

‘The importance of standardization in helping to retain 
our foreign trade, should not be overlooked. In both 
Great Britain and Germany, national standardization is 
being carried on intensively. To the end of increased 
standardization, industry and the government should co- 
operate. The war crisis demonstrated the benefits from 
having only one set of standards. In order that stand- 
atdization along national lines may be brought about, it 
is necessary that there be some central body to act as a 
clearing house in this work, and no better suggestion could 
ibe made than that the government serve as a medium to 
correlate the work of the 145 existing national organizations. 


STATISTICS—Prices and trade compared, 1913-1921 

BUSINESS CONTINUES TO IMPROVE. American 
Exporter, Mar 1922, p. 61 (3000 words, chart re- 
produced herewith, 3 pp.) 


Exports from the United States during the calendar year 
1921 were 45 per cent less in- value thari in 1920, but 80 
per cent greater in value than in 1913. They exceeded the 
value of exports for any year in our history prior to 1016. 
Imports in 1921 show a decrease of 52 per cent in value 
‘from 1920, and an increase of 39 per cent over 1913. Prices 
in I92I were 40 per cent below 1920 and 22 per cent above 
1913, as shown in Bradstreet’s yearly index number. 

Bank clearings amounted to $338,198,351,477 in 1921, as 
compared with $451,445,258,201 in 1920 and $160,815,700,600 
in 1913. Exports and imports for these years, according 
to great commodity groups, were: 


Exports (000’s omitted) 


1921 1920 1913 

Crude materials for mftr. . $984,025 $1,870,767 $768,644 
Hoodstiiis/CCrude) i) nici apa 692,166 917,990 169,587 
Foodstuffs, partly mftred. ... 669,703 1,116,605 324,826 
Manufactures, unfinished 399,870 958,496 397,242 
Manufactures, finished ...... 1,625,401 3,204,857 780,169 
Miscellaneous sc sive cine testes 7,846 11,763 8,105 

Imports (000’s omitted) 

1921 1920 1913 

Crude materials, for mftr. .. $853,084 $1,751,940 $604,942 
Foodstuffs (crude) ......... 303,967 577,626 220,926 
Foodstuffs, mftred. ......... 368,842 1,238,138 198,352 
Manufactures, unfinished 344,031 802,456 340,570 
Manufactures, finished ..... 618,927 876,726 413,439 
Miscellanéotis (132 05) TANS 20,171 31,594 14,806 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Brazilian duties call for 
care in packing 
Customs REGULATIONS—BRAzIL—SUGGESTIONS 
FOR PACKING Goons. By Rudolph Cahn, U. S. 
Commerce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, p. 398 (500 words, 
I p.) , 
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Certain high duties and losses may be avoided in shipping 
to Brazil by proper care in packing, which is also necessary 
to eliminate pilferage. Whether goods are dutiable on the 
gross or net weight is a matter that should always be taken 
into consideration. If duties are assessed on the gross 
weight, the lightest kind of packing should be used. For 
instance, snap fasteners should be attached to the thinnest 
possible paper in I-gross lots, then a great gross wrapped 
in thin paper of substantial quality. Lace should not be 
wrapped around cardboard, but should be rolled in tissue 
paper, and held in place with pins. 

Newsprint paper should be packed in boards completely 
covering the rolls. Specific instructions should accompany 
machinery or toys when shipped in parts. To avoid pil- 
ferage, wooden cases should be made of strong wood clo:ely 
fastened together, with cleats around the ends. ; 

Whenever, for any reason, an article cannot be included 
in the shipment, care should be taken that it be immediately 
stricken from the consular invoice. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Canadian trade feels 
emergency tariff 


TRADE WITH CANADA Hurt. Weekly Export. 


Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 18 Feb 
1922, p. 15 (350 words, I p.) 

The Canadian Trade Commissioner in New York points 
out that the total exports from Canada to the United States 
fell to $326,960,382 in I92I, as compared with $559,977,503 
in 1920, and United States exports to Canada fell from 
$921,235,401 to $555,308,193, representing a combined reduc- 
tion of 60 per cent, 27 per cent of which was attributable 
to the fall in prices. The reduction in volume amounted to 
approximately 45 per cent in 1921 as compared with 10920. 
The emergency tariff had a reactive effect in excluding 
Canadian goods from the United States. This condition 
was brought about by the necessity for a greatly decreased 
purchase in Canada of United States goods, due to the co- 
incident curtailment of Canada’s ability to buy and the 
greater surplus available for domestic consumption. Com- 
modities from Canada especially affected were maple sugar, 
butter, milk, potatoes, wheat and wool. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 
Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscribers at 10% discount 
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ADVERTISING—Latin-America (Book) 

ADVERTISING FOR TRADE IN LATIN-AMERICA. By 
W. E. Aughinbaugh, M.D., LL.M. Published by 
The Century Company, New York, 1922 (282 pp., 
5 x 8 in, illustrations, $3.00) 


In contemplating the foreign market today, the mind 
turns first of all to Latin-America, which promises to be the 
most profitable field for American goods in the near future. 
But it is generally admitted that keen competition will be 
encountered and that certain prejudices against America 
will have to be overcome. This will call for effective 
advertising. Dr. Aughinbaugh’s book, the fruit of a long 
experience in South America, shows what advertising 
should and should not be if it is to bring successful re- 
sults in Latin;America. The various forms of advertising 
are considered, the methods that may be employed, and 
the characteristics to be taken into account in each country. 
By illustrations, the author is able to emphasize the crude- 
ness in some cases, the questionable ethical standards, and 
general ineffectiveness in others, of copy as used in South 
American publications. In the Appendix there is given a 
careful and complete list of publications of all the countries, 
which should prove particularly helpful in preparing an 
advertising campaign. The value of the book as a work 
of ‘reference would be enhanced by the inclusion of an 
index. 


ASSOCIATIONS—Webb-Pomerene trade organi- 
zations 

ExportTinG UNDER THE WEBB-POMERENE LAw. 
By Dr. William Notz, Chief, Export Trade Division, 
Federal Trade Commission. U. S. Commerce Re- 
ports, 27 Feb 1922, p. 481 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 

About fifty “associations” operating under the Export 
Trade Act (Webb4Pomerene Law) have recently filed 
annual reports with the Federal Trade Commission. The 
primary purpose of the law, planned and passed before the 
armistice was in sight, was to facilitate the movement of 
American goods to foreign markets, to serve as an en- 
couragement to exporters, and to enable them to compete 
successfully in foreign markets with the buying and selling 
combinations, of other countries. These associations are 
exempt from the Sherman anti-trust law, and from a cer- 
tain. portion of the Clayton Act, with the proviso that there 
shall be through the association no restraint of trade within 
the United \States. Some of the plans of operation are 
given as follows: 

Association A (incorporated) sells in the export market 
such products as are pledged by its stockholding members, 
accounting for average prices quarterly. It sells also on a 
commission basis for other non-memiber concerns, and 
occasionally buys in the open market to complete ship- 
ments, 

Association B (unincorporated) exports raw materials, 
operating through a council of members, determines mini- 


& 


mum prices, forms of sales contracts, and other regula- 
tions. Sales orders are secured by the manager of the 
association direct from the foreign consumer or through 
agents, and are allocated among the members by the 
manager according to an agreed percentage of participa- 
tion, on which ibasis expenses are likewise borne. 

Association C (incorporated) exports foodstuffs through 
agents in foreign countries who represent the association 
exclusively in their territories. Through American banks 
the association draws upon the buyer for the purchase 
price, and may consign goods to agents abroad for sale 
while in transit or as soon after arrival as convenient, 
drawing upon the agents for a portion of the market value 
of the goods. 

Association D (unincorporated) is composed of manu- 
facturers who contract to do all their export business 
through the association, which performs all the functions 
of an export agency. Losses and expenses are pro-rated 
among the members. 

Association E (incorporated) advertises for and solicits 
business in foreign countries, buys from its member com- 
panies to fill the orders or from outside companies such 
goods as members cannot supply. 

Association F (incorporated) is a combination of mills, 
which carry on their export business through the associa- 
tion, receiving orders in proportion to the stock held in 
the association. Documents are made out in the name of 
the association and goods exported bear a common brand. 
Payment of invoices for goods shipped is made upon 100 
per cent f.o.b. seaboard basis, after deduction of ci. f. 
expenses. Expenses are monthly pro-rated according to 
stock held by member concerns. 

The advantages of such co-operation consist in a sub- 
stantial reduction of overhead through joint advertising, 
exclusive representation and the pooling of administrative 
expense. Through the distribution of orders, complete 
shipments can be made in less time than formerly. This 
method helps to provide all the year round markets for 
commodities. 

New associations are organizing. The existing organiza- 
tions comprise about 1000 members, scattered throughout 
41 States. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Tire exports of the 
United States 

Unitep States TirE Exports IN TRANSITION. 
U.S. Commerce Reports, 28 Feb 1922, p. 498 (1200 
words, 2 pp.) 

The table given herewith contains a list of the world’s 
tire markets and the number of vehicles in use in each 
country, with United States tire exports for “1920 and 
192. 

A factor of error amounting to possibly ro per cent must 
be considered in connection with some of the figures. 
From $60 to $75 represents the American invoice value of 
the average yearly tire consumption per car, If the pos- 
sible future development of any market is sought, such 
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important factors as the lower scale of prices in 1921 
as compared with 1920, the temporary economic condition 
of the country, tariffs, distance of the ma:ket, competition 
and local manufacture, the exchange rate, road development, 
etc., should not be overlooked when using the table. 
America supplied Great Britain with about 15 per cent of 


Estimated auto- | Total United States 
motive census. tire exports. 


Country. 
Decem- | Decem- 9 
ber, 1920.ber,1921,| 1999 1921 
United Kingdom............ 420, 000 | 507, 000 |$4, 330, 418 |$2, 357, 249 
Canada oir. she see akc 403, 111 | 469, 310 | 2, 704, 230 | 1, 041, 168 
France’ vivna Sse aeneeine anus © 202, 500 | 235, 948 | 2,369, 018 384, 358 
Gormany sal3 22 seqeh s Sse 75,000 | 92,194 488,.500 | 13, 283 
USbealig = 2 ese eeeeee ees. 2 a. 78,000 | 81,000 | 1, 498, 312 260, 844 
Argentina! 2.022 eee ee 65, 000 | 70,000 | 3, 120 837 | 1, 037, 960 
India and Ceylon............ 29,050 | 39,944 | 1, 139; 186 398, 925 
Tholy, oth. ui wee ain 2D) 35,550 | 35, 550 | 1,060, 836 25, 110 
WENTZ CORT Cuneta aed sais 30 30,000 | 35,000 | 2,255,999 | 614, 703, 
Cuba..... Peay Shs eas 31, 800.| 31, 800 | 3, 409, 986 | 1,362, 108 
British South Africa......... 29,000 | 31,000 | 1, 778, 167 488 
European Russia.... 30,000 | 30,000 COMO Os sister cleat 
Spain-...... 17,650 | 28,000 | 1, 925, 185 311, 841 
MOxiCO 7 Gao stil. ctlewes Scene 18,000 | 22,500 | 1, 438,777 | 1,368, 253 
Netherlands sei) ensues es 20,000 | 20,000 | 1,813,149. 112, 028 
PU LISEEI A 0803 = ste eaeeaee 19,300 |} 19,300 134,827 95 
IBTAZT eh teed gees Cana eeet 18, 200 | 18, 580 | 1,965, 201 226, 694 
Belen. Cys sae 5. ae a 13,000 | 18,500 | 1,279, 309 74, 315 
RWMLZeTIaAnG + ia) Ree 16,500 | 18,011 682, 667 96, 376 
BM ppiness 2 Seasons es 15,709 | 15,799 | 2,431, 262 656, 573 
Dutch East Indies........... 15,500 | 15,500 | 1,712,574 502, 798 
BEd CILM, C428 oeeces comes | 12,000} 15,000 | 2,619, 403 566,242 
PLOW ALL st. So bis tees eva 12,010 | 14,000 } 1,306, 980 | 1, 214,170 
alas oe sions tare erena tin 11,750 | 12,440 | 491,246 | 191,477 
Treneh Africas.....2552:....{! 10, 000°}" 12,000 53, 082 5, 742 
Norwayee 6.0. We awoke es 12,100 | 11,332 | 1,430, 386 820, 256 
OO Kea Tite ne RRs ft TOS .-| 11,000} 11,600 903, 717 157, 864 
Chile PiU eceliali aes 8,800 | 8,800] 525,635 | 105, 260 
Straits Settlements.......... 8, 500 8, 500 | 1, 109, 200 111, 966 
Postapay§. S220 oan eae 8, 000 8,000 | © 376,072 17, 166 
Donrimarin seid tsa seis ates a= Ae 7, 800 8, 000 959, 241 | , 279,370 
IPGRTO RICO Me: Sacic class = ee! 7, 000 7, 500 | 1,366, 888 750, 876 
Chingprt icone sod setae 6, 080 6, 000 421, 364°} 126, 585 
SVG ec Masset ath eeseclente 5, 000 5, 000 150, 423 53, 158 
British West Africa.........- | 3,500 3, 860 743, 978 151, 674 
Beri Men Sera eels 25 3,200 3, 900 263, 698 175, 879 
Turkey saya y soises > sodlts ane 2, 500 3, 300 298, 036 106, 700 
FASIAGICHRUUISSIA. ete slo< = aaass sein 3) 200 3, 200 NZ, O2S0N ss he saetaatee 
Bulearia 4) yea ey SL 3, 200 3, 200 3, CAE sacks sceae 
French Indo-China.......... 2, 600 38, 000 6, 594 3, 501 
Velomela yeni Coe 2, 800 2, 300 288,497 | 142,477 
ROIS aa een ete eee cain snus 2, 500 2, 500 597, 054 35, 892 
Greece: Re see ee. eee 2, 000 2, 500 401,175 111, 538 
Colembiat 4aye se rn Ge uns 2,000} 2,500 | 183, 859 64, 314 
Yugoslavia... 2, 000 2, 300 18} 057 20, 736 
Jamaicans ass 2, 130 2, 100 271,381 1 130,984 
Trinidad and Tobago 1, 800 2,030 183, 000 122, 641 
Finland...... . 2,000} 2,000] 240,879 47, 845 
Panama...... 1, 500 1, 850 485, 281 147, 056 
Morocco... S822 ce eenes --| 1,000 1, 729 14, 830 2,951 
Dominican Republic.....---| 1,500 1,620 274, 442 138, 811 
Slams. 223. nenugies i uieeteas 1, 300 ‘1, 500 18, 843 11, 833 
British East Africa.....-.... 900 1,000 | 119, 503 52,916 
Freuch West Indies. .....,.. 800 1, 000 67, 419 20,.898 
Newfoundland .....--. ...-. 700 900 31, 871 18, 674 
Barhsdosi yess nso we aaicge es 700 900 27, 192 32, 407 
British) Guia wes ps see eee 800 800 50, 992 21, 941 
Hongkong inc) accede te 600 800 41, 268 - 48,495 
PBT OU Sas Sie eco eect acter 700 POOH so. ac1e vtoaltec,e|| sauce sie ginige 
Hendon fe eer 500 625 52, 327 30, 044 
ROUVIE Se aenicae eee teueecinace 600 600 32, 064 10, 140 


a Includes passenger cars and trucks. 


its tire needs in 1921, indicating that the average British 
owner consumed about $66 worth of tires per car. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the fact that some 
American organizations are concentrating their export 
activities from Canada, 
to : , : 
BUDGETS—Deficits of international 

Bupcet Dericits or DirFERENT Nations. By 
O. P. Austin, Statistician, National City Bank of 
New York. Commercial West, 11 Feb 1922, p. 20 
(900 words, table, 2 pp.) 
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A large proportion of the additions to debts and paper 
currency since the close of the war have been created as 
a result of the huge “budget deficits’—the excess ot 
expenditures over receipts—which occurred in certain coun- 
tries. These deficits were in many cases the result of cir- 
cumstances unforeseen when the budgets were originally 
framed, and, in a large proportion, due to a reduction in 
the purchasing power of the currencies in which the budget 
estimates were stated. These reductions in purchasing 
power were interpreted as justifying large advances over 
expenditures originally estimated and were not accompanied 
by corresponding increase in revenues. The deficits thus 
created from month to month, and year to year, were met 
in part by additions to the national debt and in part by 
further issues of paper currency. 

It is chiefly through these deficits and the means. adopted 
for meeting them that the national debts of the world 
advanced from $200,000,000,000 at the close of the war to 
nearly $400,000,000,000 at the end of 1921, and the paper 
currency from $40,000,000,000 at the close of the war to 
$125,000,000,000 at the end of 1921. The addition to national 
debts and paper currency since the close of the war aggre- 
gates approximately $250,000,000,000, if transformed to 
United States currency at the pre-war par of exchange, 
while the estimated deficits in the financial years of 1920, 
1921 and 1922 of the 25 countries named in the accompany- 
ing tabulation also aggregate about $250,000,000,000. 

It is true that owing to the progressive depreciation of 
the currencies, the figures for debts and currencies are 
exaggerated, but the legal values remain unchanged, and 
any calculation of the depreciation would be the value only 
for the moment. Under the circumstances it seems better 
to use the legal values and allow the reader to make the 
adjustments for yourself. 


In United States dollars at normal (pre-war) value o! 
the respective currencies. 


Estimate 
Finan- Finan- for finan- 
cial year cialyear cial year 

* 1920 1921 1922 
Financial Million Million Million 
Year Ends dollars dollars dollars 
Avastiias leeatitinaetce .. June 30 2,116* 30,100 33,021 
Avistealia "atl ener: ae June 30 eee sey’ 12 
Belgium #oseeenee oe Dec. 31 1,077 883 nodata 
Biloaria oe AP eeMata 3 T no data 66 307 
Gzecho, Sloy erat DecwsT 5* 621 756 
Denmark? ]2e% 41532). Mar. 31 10 28 16 
Dutch “E: Iad s/o. c6 Dec."32 32 4 56 
Esthonia eed tec Dec. 31 baie 22 no data 
Hind yee US eet exe Dec.i35 17 34  nodata 
Hrancenmei ru. vain Dee7 31 1,004 550 309 
(Cermanyye tones Mar, 31 7,640 II,900 26,109 
Greece gas .. ieeees Mar. 31 77 189 no data 
Eiunigagy te. 25 6 ieveyls 6 June 30 1,968 1,940 4,017 
ThalyA (dati cae June 30 2,702 2,065 820 
ADAMS Retest Mar. 31 pees So cings Is 
Jugo-slawia ase Wee sn 380 401 410 
Netherlands... (7:2. Dec. 31 148 76 99 
Norway (28 tady cena June 30 18 22 ~no data 
Polandy Agee emtaclae Mar. 31 13,000* 42,060 38,600 
Portitgal eur... ic.iem June 30 82 83 265 
Space Nectar eee Mar. 31 10 154 125 
S Weeden: dvemys ieee Dec. 31 20 56 nodata 
Switzerland oials «ci. « ¢ Dec. 31 19 19 19 
AATEC Vie venient co uayune Mar. 31 no data 35 ~+no data 
Ue One Ss AhtiCa .. ulate ain no data 2 30 


* Fractional year. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Latvian statistics for 1920 


Latvian INpusTRIAL AND ComMMeERcIAL Sratistics. U. S. Com- 
merce Reports, 13 Feb 1922, p. 408 (2000 words, 3 pp.). A summary 
of information from the first Statistical Annual recently issued by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian Republic, covering agricul- 
ture, workmen in industries, commerce, foreign trade commodities, 
and exports to the United States. 
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MARINE INSURANCE—Documents necessary in 
filing claims 


MARINE INSURANCE Losses. By M. K. Weiden- 
saul. Export Trade, 4 Mar 1922, p..5 (1300 words, 


3 pp-) 

In order to collect what may be due under the terms 
of insurance in case of loss or damage, a claim must 
be filed with the interested underwriters, which means 
furnishing the documents that constitute proper proof of 
loss. The following analysis illustrates the types of docu- 
ments required: 

1. In case of claim for partial loss or particular aver- 
age. (a) Surveyor’s report. (b) Copy of master’s pro- 
test if extended. (c) Certificate of insurance endorsed. 
(d) Original invoice or certified copy. (e) Negotiable bill 
of lading. (f) Copy of claim filed against the carrier with 
correspondence in connection therewith, 

2. In case of claim for theft of an entire package. 
(a) Affidavit from consignee that package had not been 
received. (b) Affidavit from steamship company that pack- 
age had not been discharged ex ship at destination. (c) 
Original invoice or certified copy. (d) Negotiable bill of 
lading. (e) Copy of claim filed against the carrier with 
corespondence. (f) Affidavit from person by whom the 
case was packed, certifying that the contents of the case 
as per invoice had actually been packed, shipped in the 
case. (g) Statement from the steamship company to the 
effect that the package had been actually loaded on board 
the vessel. (h) Certificate of insurance endorsed. 

3. In case of claim for pilferage. (a) Surveyor’s re- 
port, showing if possible the condition of the package when 
delivered ex ship or to the consignee. (b) Certificate of 
insurance endorsed. (c) Original invoice or certified copy. 
(d) Negotiable bill of lading. (e) Copy of claim filed 
against carrier, and correspondence. (f) Affidavit from 
the packer. ; 

4. In case of total loss of vessel and cargo. (a) Copy 
of master’s protest. (b) Original invoice or certified copy. 
(c) Full set of bills of lading. (d) Certificate of insur- 
ance endorsed. (e) Statement from the steamship com- 
pany certifying that goods as called for in bill of lading 
had been actually loaded on board the vessel. 

5. In case of claim for general average deposit. (a) 
Deposit receipt duly endorsed (duplicate if issued). (b) 
Certificate of insurance endorsed. (c) Original invoice or 
certified copy. 

6. In case of claims under insurance by registered mail, 
registered parcel post or parcel post. (a) Receipt issued 
by postal authorities. (b) Statement from postal authori- 
ties at destination, certifying to condition of package and 
contents when delivered. (c) In case of non-delivery, state- 
ment of postal authorities, certifying to mnon-delivery. 
(d) Affidavit of packer. (e) Original invoice or certified 
copy. (f) Affidavit of consignee in case of shortage of 
contents, non-delivery or damage. (g) In case of con- 
siderable damage, a survey report from agent of insurance 
company, or a certificate from an agent of the Board of 
Underwriters or Lloyd’s. (h) Copy of correspondence 
with postal authorities. 

Policies issued in America usually provide that, in case 
of loss or damage, notice shall be given immediately to 
the insurance company’s agent or to an agent of the New 
York Board of Underwriters or Lloyd’s agent. The car- 
rier should also be notified, in order that inspection may 
be made before the goods are removed from its possession. 
All interested parties (consignee, carrier’s representative 
and underwriter’s agent) should, if possible, be present at 
the same time during the inspection of damage or loss. If 
the surveyor’s report as to cause and extent of damage 
does not agree with the consignee’s own ideas, an outside, 
disinterested surveyor may be called in by mutual selection. 
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PORTS AND TERMINALS—Southern ports of the 
United States 


A SratisticAL Axsstract or Ports or THE SouTtH. Gulf Ports 
Magazine, Mar 1922, p. 19 (12,000 words, 1a pp.). A statistical 
and tabular analysis of the ports of the South, including in this 
installment New Orleans, Pensacola, Port Houston and Texas City. 


SHIPPING—General average 


ELEMENTARY FEATURES OF GENERAL AVERAGE. By Hugh A. Mul- 
lins. Export Trade, 18 Feb 1922, p. 5 (2400 words, 4 pp.). A brief 
but illuminating account of the more important principles involved 
in General Average, particularly as affecting the exporter through 
his interest in ship-cargo, 


SHIPPING—Hague Rules, 1921, and shippers’ liability 
Tue NEED oF AGREEMENT ON THE LIABILITY OF 


Carco Carriers. U.S. Commerce Reports, 8 Feb 
1922, p. 527 (2500 words, 4 pp.) 

_ It would seem that the need of a uniform method of 
interpretation of liability clauses contained in an ocean 
bill of lading should be thoroughly appreciated. However, 
such is not the case. In some cases, the liability of the 
carrier is ridiculously low and arbitrary, leading to care- 
lessness of employees, pilferage, theft, etc. Sometimes the 
clauses are so numerous as to leave the shipper entirely in 
the dark as to the exact liability of the carrier. 

The Harter Act was a step in the right direction. The 
Hague Rules, 1921, have received the overwhelming en- 
dorsement of cargo carriers, shippers, banks, and under- 
writers. Patterned after the Harter Acct, they contain 
certain important additional concessions to shippers: I. 
They increase the limit of the cargo carrier’s liability to 
100 pounds sterling per package as against the $100 limit 
of the Harter Act. 2. The carriers cannot under the Hague 
Rules, 1921, insist on an arbitrary period of time within 
which claim for loss or damage may be made, but they 
establish a limit of 12 months within which suits for 
damage may be brought. 3. The burden of proof in the 
case of theft and pilferage has been shifted from the cargo 
owner to the cargo carrier. 

These rules have been approved by Liverpool under- 
writers, sections of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manchester Association of Importers and Ex- 
porters, Lloyd’s & Co., and the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other bodies supporting the cause of bringing 
about uniformity of liability are the International Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the National Foreign Trade Council. 

Opposition to the Rules is found in the attitude of the 
shippers of bulk cargoes, who point to the difficulties en- 
countered when discrepancies are discovered between the 
quantity delivered to the consignee and the quantity placed 
on board. Others doubt the force of a voluntary agree- 
ment, and insist on legislative enactments. 

The points at which the Hague Rules, 1921, conflict with 
the Harter Act as enumerated by Mr. ‘Charles S. Haight, 
chairman of the bill of lading committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, are given in the article. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Referendum vote of 
United States Chamber of Commerce 

Wuat To Do Apout THE TariFF. By Joseph H. 
Defrees, President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The Nation’s Business, Mar 1922, 
p. 30 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recently 
took a referendum vote among its members concerning 
certain propositions connected with proposed tariff legis- 
lation. A tabulation shows that the various sections 
of the country all voted in conformity with the vote as a 
whole, so that the result disproves the theory that the 


tariff is a “local question,” or a partisan political question, 
or a special perquisite of individual lines of business, 
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Six of the propositions received a decidedly favorable 
majority, more than two thirds. These were: 

‘Legislation should permit, in the event of changes of 
economic factors, adjustment of tariff rates by administra- 
tive authorities within the limits prescribed by Congress 
for the purpose of maintaining a consistent tariff policy. 

Creation of a Tariff Adjustment [Board to administer 
adjustable rates. 

Reasonable protection for American industries subject to 
destructive competition from abroad and of benefit to any 
considerable section of the country. 

The principle of maintenance and encouragement of our 
export trade should be observed in tariff legislation so far 
as consistent with protection of American industries of 
benefit to any considerable section of the country and sub- 
ject to destructive competition from abroad. 

Tariff legislation should be framed and ediienibered 
with a view to meeting discriminations, direct or indirect, 
by other countries against American trade. 

Anti-dumping legislation of May, 1921, should be main- 
tained in principle. 

The vote on two other propositions was as follows: The 
present system of valuation for levy of ad valorem duties 
should be maintained. (Votes in opposition to this recom- 
mendation interpreted as in favor of “American valua- 
tion.”) For, 9085; against, 834. 

Postponement of general tariff revision until conditions 
in international trade and finance are sufficiently stabilized 
to form a basis for legislation possessing permanent value. 
For, 723; against, 1140. 


TEXTILES—W ool trading in China 


MerHops oF TRADING In CuinaA—Woor. By H. B. Elliston. The 
Weekly Review of the Far Hast, 4 Feb 1922 p. 409 (3300 words, 
4 pp.)...A survey and description of methods and customs in the 
wool trade in China. 


TRANSPORTATION—Ocean travel advocated as aid 
to shipping 
BARGAINS IN EuroPpEAN VAcaTIons. By Edward 
A. Filene, Director, International Chamber of Com- 
merce. Advanced released copy, 4, Mar 1922 (2500 
words, 6 pp.) i 


Mr. Filene sets forth the novel idea of promoting ocean 
travel on a grand scale through the inducement of greatly 
reduced costs. He sums up his plan as follows: 

1. American shipping is undergoing bad times, and 
needs cargoes and passengers. 2. ‘Satisfactory cargoes will 
come only when adequate markets for our surplus goods 
can be found, that is, not until Europe returns to normal 
conditions and can afford to buy, which condition will be 
hastened ‘by our understanding and assistance. This under- 
standing can best be accomplished through personal visits 
there. Hundreds of thousands of Americans would spend 
their vacations in Europe if they could afford it. By tap- 
ping this great potential tourist trade, steamship companies 
would provide themselves with the passenger trade they 
have lost through restricted immigration. The cost of the 
passage to Europe could be made very low by providing 
ships that are first-class in cleanliness, but with the same 
plain accommodations and food that served, during the 
war, in the transport of our troops. ‘Co-operation of tour- 
ist agencies could no doubt be counted on. for although 
the profit per person would be very small, such great 
numbers would avail themselves of the opportunity that 
the total profits would be satisfactory. 

This scheme, if successful, would greatly add to the 
enlightenment of our people, which would have its reflex 
action on legislation. It would promote international un- 
derstanding, friendships and commerce, and make for 
world peace. 
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WESTERN EUROPE—German conditions 

GERMAN FINANCIAL AND INbDusTRIAL CONDI- 
TIONS. By C. E. Herring, Commercial Attaché, Ber- 
lin. U, S. Commerce Reports, 28 Feb 1922, p. 483 
(1500 words, 2 pp.) 

In general, insecurity and suspense are noticeable in 
German industry, although these conditions are slightly 
relieved by the present comparative steadiness of the mark. 
Production costs continue to rise, labor conditions are un- 
satisfactory, and uncertainty prevails concerning repara- 
tions. 

Reichsbank notes amounted to 115,375,732,000 marks on 
January 31, 1922, an increase of 1,700,000,000 during the 
month as compared with an increase of 13,000,000,000 in 
December. Government Loan Office notes continue to 
decline month by month, in January by 280 000. 
reserve amounted on December 31 to a little less than a 
billion marks. The fiscal program carries a noninterest- 
bearing forced loan for three years of a billion gold marks. 
calculated as equivalent to 45 billion paper marks. Taxes 
designed to produce an annual revenue-of 100. billion marks 
have been adopted, including a new coal tax of 4o per 
cent, a business turnover of 2 per cent, and various con- 
sumption taxes. 


Industrial suspense is accounted for by the eine to . 


obtain.a reparations moratorium. There are 146 new cor- 
porations with over a billion paper marks in capital, mostly 
banks and metal concerns. ‘Coal production in the Ruhr 
and in Upper. Silesia has increased. The cotton textile 
industries have orders sufficient to maintain the present 
production rate until May. The wool industry is steady, 
the tobacco market is dull and chemicals depressed. There 
has been a general: increase in prices. The Government 
cost-of-living index rose from 1550 in December to 1740 
in January. A 35 per cent freight increase became effective 
February Ist. Government unemployment wages were 
being paid on January Ist to 164,322 persons. An un- 
organized. railroad strike culminated on January 31, in- 
volving an additional expense of from 50 to 60 billion 
marks. . The strike order was rescinded by the union on 
February 6. About 57,000 workmen in Berlin struck in 
the waterworks, power house, gas works and street rail- 
ways on February 5. 

January ship launchings amounted to 15,100 tons, while 
10 ships, aggregating 51,500 tons were completed, ‘and 9 
ships, totalling 44,400 tons, were purchased, 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management: 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits. and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


» In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 
He has the right to borrow any: of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; ~ 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per : 
cent post-paid ; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscribers at 10% discount 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—South African tractor 
market 


SELLING Farm TRAcToRS IN SouTH AFRICA. 
The British and South African Export Gazetie, 
London, Mar 1922, p. 256 (500 words, I p.) 


British and American tractor manufacturers will give 
demonstrations at the Witwatersrand Show in South 
Africa, April 12 to 17, and at the Pretoria Show, May 30 
and 31, and also in a number of other places during the 
next three months. Cape Province and the Transvaal are 
the two chief fields. Local conditions must be considered. 
For instance, owing to variations of soil, tractors suitable 
for Natal and the Cape Province are practically useless in 
the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and Zululand. Altitude 
also influences the working of internal combustion engines, 
and tractors designed for use in districts 3,500 to 5,000 
-feet above sea level must be adapted accordingly. Spare 
parts amounting to 15 per cent of the value of the tractors 
should be shipped with the machines. This business is 
growing rapidly, and in a year or two promises to pass 
the £500,000 mark. : 


COAL—U. S. exports for 1921 


U. S. Foreign TRADE IN. COAL AND. COKE 
DurinG 1921. By F. R. Wadleigh, Chier, Coal 
and Coke Section, Fuel Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. U. S. Commerce 
Reports, 13 Mar 1922, p. 606 (1400 words, charts 
reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 


The exports of domestic bituminous coal from the United 
States during 1921 amounted to 20,652,788 long tons, valued 
at $122,596,704. This was a decline of 40 per cent as com- 
pared with 1920. Bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in 
foreign trade amounted to 7,547,518 tons additional. The 
chief countries receiving this coal were Canada, 11,961,405 
tons; Italy, 1,549,460 tons; Argentina, 752,636 tons; France, 
607,531 tons; Brazil, 527,225, and Cuba, 524,572 tons. The 
average pet month was 1,721,069 tons, the highest month 
being June, with more than three million tons exported, and 
the lowest being December, with only 770,092 tons. Despite 
the decrease, 1921 was the greatest year excepting I917 
and 1920. 

There was a very slight increase in the importation of 
bituminous coal over 1919 and 1920, the total being 1,122,847 
tons. 

Anthracite exports during 1921 were about 650,000 tons 
less than in 1920. Thé total amounted to 4,176,221 tons, 
or an average of 348,018 tons per month. Likewise imports 
of anthracite decreased by about 72 per cent, amounting to 
7,950 tons in 1921, as compared with 28,346 tons in 1920. 

Coke exports in 1921 declined 66 per cent from the 1920 
figure, being 273,888 tons in 1921 as compared with 821,252 
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tons in 1920. Imports decreased 24 per cent, being 27,670 
tons in 192I as compared with 36,735 tons in 1920. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC BITUMINUS COAL. 
THOUSANDS OF LONG TONS 
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CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Acceptance draft 
scheme for Pacific shipping 

A New Factor IN Forreicn Crepits. World 


Trade, 6 Mar 1922, p. 8 (500 words, I p.) 


Through the organization of the American Manu fac- 
turers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, Inc., manufacturers will 
be able to enter the foreign markets on a competitive basis. 
The plan is to insure the solvency of the foreign buyer at 
definite rates for practically any desired credit period— 
either upon draft or open account basis. The organization 
announces that it is prepared to quote credit insurance 
rates upon any buyer at any place in the world. A mer- 
chandising guide containing the names of many thousand 
Latin-American buyers has been prepared, and one covering 
the Orient and Australasia is on the way. Among the 
firms that have entered the plan are Armour and Company, 
The Crane Company, the Laribee flour concern, Imperial 
Candy Company, American Tobacco Company, Haas 
Brothers, and others to the number of several hundred. 
Orders ‘formerly taken up on the DP basis, or the delivery 
of documents upon the payment of the draft, can now be 
arranged on the DA basis, or documents delivered upon 
acceptance of the draft, thus giving the buyer from 60 to 
90 days in which to make turnover in the goods and prepare 
to take up promptly the new draft on the due date. 
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EASTERN EUROPE—Balkan 
markets 


ARE WE OVERLOOKING THE BALKAN CoUN- 
TRIES? By Joseph Kucera. Export Trade, 11 Mar 


1922, p. 15 (2000 words, 4 pp.) 


The Balkan countries, Jugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Roumania, are not ridden with bandits as is so often sup- 
posed, but are inhabited by frugal and hard-working peas- 
ants, who have quite settled down to the business of 
developing the resources of their countries. All, with the 
probable exception of Greece, offer excellent opportunities 
to American commerce. In area their territory is about 
equal to that of Texas and Oklahoma combined, and has 
a population of about 40 million people—that is, about 
six and a half times as dense as these two southern states. 

Agriculture and forestry are the chief mainstays of the 
people. Innovations were frowned upon before the war, 
but with the present financial situation and impoverished 
conditions, the peasant realizes that he must exact from 
the earth as much as possible in the shortest given time. 
As a consequence, tractors are becoming popular in 
Roumania and Jugoslavia, and promise to be in general 
use before many years. 

Roumania, now the largest of these countries, exported 
annually before the war, about 135 million dollars worth 
of goods, mostly oil and cereals. With her increase of 
territory and population, the estimated value of her annual 
exports may be put at about 300 millions of dollars, which 
makes her a potential customer worth considering. When 
once the apprenticeship from hand to power labor is past, 
the Balkans will offer one of the best markets for American 
goods in Europe. Jugoslavia may be looked upon as very 
promising because of her willingness to modernize her 
means of production, which will make her, on account of 
abundant natural resources, one of the wealthiest nations 
of Europe. Germany cannot be seriously considered as a 
competitor, because of her inability to make deliveries. 

Bulgaria is suffering at present from the burden of 
reparation payments, amounting to half a billion dollars 
It is supposed that if the postponement of German repara 
tion payments becomes a fact, Bulgaria will be accorded 
like consideration, and thus gain a breathing spell for 
putting agriculture on a power basis. 

Greece is handicapped by the fact that at present she 
is at war with Turkey, and also because her imports are 
mostly staple goods, such as wheat, cotton and woolen 
fabrics, and manufactured goods, while her exports are 
of a nature that may be classed as luxuries, such as cur- 
rants, wine, olive oil, etc. 


countries as potential 


England is the only competitor to be considered. The 
Italian trade is chiefly of re-exports. 
EDUCATION—Markets and methods (Book) 

ForeIGN TrApE Markets AND MetnHops. By 


Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Published by D. Apple- 
ae and Company, New York, 1922 (440 pp. 5x8 
, illustrations, index, $3.50) 


"ad comprehensiveness of the foreign trade field is made 
apparent in such a book as this, which aims to cover the 
whole ground. However, it is no slight treatment of the 
various factors of foreign trade, but contrariwise, con- 
tains an unusual amount of material—facts, figures, quota- 
tions, observations and helpful instruction amassed from 
many sources. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with 
the methods and personnel of the export business, including 
salesmanship, advertising, training for foreign commerce, 
the American merchant marine, insurance, cables, finance, 
shipping terms, publications, and the correlated Govern- 
mental agencies. In Part II, foreign markets are analyzed, 
giving the historical background, social conditions and gov- 
ernment policy, trade statistics and national resources of 
practically all the countries of the world. There are illus- 
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trations, an index, and bibliographies. The style is easy 
and fluent and holds the attention through its concreteness. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Argentina as a market 


ARGENTINA AS A Market FoR ExvecrricaL MatTertat. By B. S. 
Webb, Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intelligence Jour- 
nal, Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 4, March 1922, 
‘Dp. 347. (3000 words, 5 PP.) A survey of the electrical equipment 
market in Argentina, covering wire and cables, motors and dynambs, 
lighting fixtures and accessories, meters, batteries, étc. 
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EXCHANGE—Reason for discount 
Wuy Canapa Pays Premium For U. S. Funps. 
Forbes, 4 March 1922, p. 358 (1400 words, tables, 


2 pp-) 

The fact that Canada and the United States are com- 
mercially united; that the interchange of products is so 
essential that neither country can attain the maximum of 
prosperity without sharing it with the other, makes it 
plain that the recovery of Canadian exchange to par would 
undoubtedly entail a perceptible increase in the prospecity 
of both countries. 

We depend on a large quantity of raw materials we 
import from Canada. We need, for instance, Canadian 
wood pulp and pulp wood for our newsprint and book 
paper industries; we require large quantities of Canadian 
unmanufactured asbestos and depend on Canadian fishery 
products. Canada supplies us with large quantities of 
copper, cattle hides, and animals and meat products, and 
is becoming one of the principal outlets for our investment 
capital. Our funds are more and more drawing interest 
from Canadian industries. 

And Canada’s dependence upon us is even greater. Our 
market for many of her products is absolutely essential. 
Canada urgently needs such things as hard and soft coal, 
cotton, oranges and lemons, steel products, automobiles, 
steam engines, machinery of all kinds, petroleum and its 
products, silk manufactures, tobacco, etc. 

When Canada was importing more than she was export- 
ing, New York funds ruled right around par. It was after 
there developed a great export balance that the premium 
on New York exchange began to increase. 

The adverse trade balances in 1920 and 1921 undoubtedly 
contributed to the unsettlement of exchange rates, but it 
is equally plain that the principal cause was and is 
monetary rather than commercial. The Canadian money 
in actual circulation consists about half-and-half of Domin- 
ion Government notes and of notes of the chartered banks. 
The banks are required to hold not less than 40 per cent 
of their cash reserves in Dominion notes, so that the ratio 
of gold reserve to total notes in circulation has lately been 
down around 15 per cent. Formerly both classes of notes 
were maintained at a parity with gold by the large gold 
reserves behind the Dominion notes, and by the require- 
ment that the chartered banks redeem their own notes in 
either Dominion notes or gold. This requirement, how- 
ever, was suspended as a war measure, and a small degree 
of paper money inflation has crept in. 
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The premium on New York exchange has increased and 
decreased in approximate conformity with the total amount 
of notes outstanding. 

While the moderate paper inflation threatens no serious 
financial trouble, it nevertheless interfers with Canada’s 
foreign trade by compelling her people to buy goods from 
the United States at a premium and sell goods to the United 
States at a discount. 

This condition is worthy of note in passing judgment 
upon the credit situation of Canadian industry in general. 


FAIRS—Dutch East Indies Annual Fair, 1922 

THe TuHirp NETHERLANDS INDIES ANNUAL 
Farr. Bulletin No. 21, The Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce, New- York, 15 Mar 1922 (Type- 
written folio, 2 pp.) : 

The Third Netherlands Indies Annual Fair will be held 
at Bandoeng, Java, from September 18 to October 8, 
inclusive. The exhibits are classed under nine heads: 
1. Exhibits from public service corporations. 2. Machinery, 
agricultural implements, etc. 3. Automotive industry. 4. 
Building trade. 5. Mining, forestry, and fisheries. 6. 
Indigenous home and private industry. 7. Bookbinding 
and office appliances, etc. 8 Art and jewelry. 9. Mis- 
cellaneous. 

A number of permanent buildings have been erected, in 
which space may be had for from. 10 to 20 dollars per 
square meter, or in kiosks for $480 each. Other temporary 
buildings have also been set up. Open space is also 
available for exhibitors to erect their own buildings or for 
other purposes. Electric lighting is free, and power may 
be had at cost. Application must be made to the Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce in New Yiork so as to reach 
the management of the Fair before July 18, which means 
that they must be mailed not later than the middle of May. 

Special freight arrangements and reductions are offered 
by steamship companies for the handling of freight for the 
exhibition. ‘Goods which are to be re-exported are not 
subject to payment of import duty. 


FAR EAST—China’s financial rehabilitation 

Cuina’s “Crepit Power’ AND THE Consortium. Parr II, By 
Charles Hodges, Assistant Director, Division of Oriental Commerce 
and Politics, School of Commerce, New York University. China 
Review, Feb 1922, p. 85 (3500 words, diagram, maps, 8 pp.). A 
discussion of China’s financial condition, including the consideration 
of a plan combining finance and engineering as a solution of China’s 
difficulties. 


FAR EAST—Far East Republic’s extent and resources 

Tue Far_ Eastern Repustic anp Its Resources. The Eastern 
Econonust, Jan-Feb 1922, p. 4 (1200 words, 2 pp.). A brief sum- 
mary of conditions in the Far East Republic (Eastern Siberia), being 
“an official statement of the origin, extent, and resources of this 
Siberian régime” supplied by the Delegation of that Republic while 
in Washington. 


FINANCE—Banker, exporter and manufacturer must 
co-operate 
Export TrApe Neeps Team Work. By James 
H. Collins. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 
Record, 4 Mar 1922, p. 1 (2300 words, 2 pp.) 
With the let-down of business at home, the manufac- 
turer resurrected old export orders, and shipped goods to 
fill them. Then foreign importers found goods piling in 


on them, and there followed the usual cancellations, refusals - 


and even bankruptcies. After several months of stagna- 
tion, while these accumulations were in process of adjust- 
ment, exporters began to find new business. To finance it, 
they went to the bankers. Pessimism ruled here, because 


of losses and frozen credits everywhere. Inexperienced and . 


inefficient export concerns have had to drop out. The sound 
exporter, still alive, watched the banker during the boom 
period, saw him speculate, trade. lose sight of credit lines 
and break all the basic principles of business. Now the 
bankers and exporters are at loggerheads, and the manu- 
facturer is indifferent. In the meantime, there is much 
business to be had. 
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When the banker knows more about the exporter who 
has survived, he will lose whatever prejudice he may really 
have against exporting as a business, and find ways to 
finance part of it. When the exporter knows more about 
the banker he will probably find him making greater efforts 
to finance export trade than he is given credit for. The 
manufacturer’s understanding and teamwork are even more 
necessary. L 


FOODSTUFFS—Scandinavian market 


DeMAND For Foop Propucts 1n ScanpinaviaA. By Norman D. 
Johnston, , Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 4 March 
1922, p. 335 (4500 words, 7 pp.). A report on conditions in Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark as markets for dairy products, apples 
and canned fruit. 


LATIN-AMERICA—Argentine trade for 1921 

ForEIGN TRADE—BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
ARGENTINA, Report No, 153. Ernesto Tornquisto 
& Cia., Limitada, Buenos Aires. 1 Jan 1922, 


(1500 words, 3 pp.) 

It has been estimated that in 1921, the value of the 
imports of Argentina amounted to $655,000,000 gold, or 
about $246,000,000 less than in 1920, of which two hundred 
millions may be attributed to the fall in prices. 

The total value of the exports of the year thas been 
calculated at $672,000,000 gold, producing a favorable trade 
balance of about $37,000,000, or about $115,000,000 less than 
in 1920. 

From May tI919 to October 1920, the United States 
purchased Argentine products to the extent of over 14 
million dollars per month. The trade from the United 
States to Argentina during that time varied between 10 
and 20 millions per month. Since March 1021, when the 
figure was 12 millions, there has been a steady fall, reach- 
ing finally less than 5 millions, 

On December 20th, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent 
a circular telegram to all Argentine Legations of foreign 
countries stating that the Government is “willing to accord 
every facility for the acquisition in the country of meat, 
cereals, wool and other articles of national production 
necessary for the consumption and for the manufacturing 
industries of those countries.” 


LATIN-AMERICA—Labor Conditions in South 
America 

Lasor Unrest In SoutH Amerrca. By Martha Dobbin. Monthly 
Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jan 1922, p. 19 (1 T,500 
words, 21 pp.).. A review of labor conditions in South America, 
taking up each country separately, a factor not to be overlooked 
when considering the establishment of subsidiary plants or branches 
in these countries. 


LEGAL AID—Merchant Marine Act 


Tur Famous Jones A’ct, or Tue Mercuant Marine Act oF 
1920. The Marine Journal, 25 Feb 1922, p. 20 (15,000 words, 9 pp.). 
The complete text of the Merchant Marine Act or Jones Law is here 
given. 


LEGAL AID—Mexican trade acceptances 

TRADE ACCEPTANCES IN Mexico. By John Clau- 
sen, Vice-President, Mexico City Banking Corpora- 
tion, S. A. Gulf Ports Magazine, Mar 1922, p. 37 
(600 words, I p.) 

Legal dispositions of acceptances are uniform in all States 
of Mexico. 1. “Letras de Cambio” (Bills of Exchange) are 
drafts drawn in one place to the order of a given party, 
payable in a city other than where issued. The legal requi- 
sites for the validity of a bill of exchange are: Date of 
issuance; amount to be paid; name or commercial style of 
drawee; payment date; place of payment; name of party 
in whose favor the draft has been issued; the kind of value 
received by the party who issues the draft, and his signa- 
ture. The drawee’s acceptance must bear the place and date 
of acceptance, the word “acepto” or “aceptamos,” and the 
drawee’s signature. 
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2. The “libranza” 
son to the order of another and drawn against a third 
party, the drawee and drawer residing in the same place. 
The requisites are the same as in the above bill of exchange. 
The “libranza” is irrevocable except in cases of forgery of 
signatures. 

Both forms of drafts may be drawn at sight, at usance 
after sight, or at a fixed date. At sight or usance, a previous 
presentation is necessary to drawee, but not when drawn at 
a fixed date. The presentation must be made within two 
months if drawn at any place in the Republic, within three 
months if in the United States or Europe, and within four 
months if anywhere else. Both bills are endorsable. Pro- 
test must be made before a notary. The drafts give the 
holder the right to obtain an immediate order of attach- 


ment in case of non-payment when due, after acknowledg- 


ment of signature by acceptor in court. 


MARINE INSURANCE-—Shipping Board’s difficulties 
with 
MarinE INSURANCE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
Unitep STATES SHIPPING Boarp. By Arthur Rich- 
mond Marsh. The Economic World, 25 Feb 1922. 
p. 272 (1300 words, 1 p.) 


Besides the major difficulties with which the Shipping 
Board has to contend, and which are fairly well known 
and recognized by the American public, there are secondary 
handicaps of a less obtrusive character. One of these has 
proved to be that of getting the marine insurance, and 
especially the cargo insurance, arrangements for the ships 
upon a basis permitting fair competition with ships of 
other maritime nations. One of the projects for meeting 
this situation was the organization of the three so-called 
Insurance Syndicates for the provision of hull insurance, 
cargo insurance and competent inspections of ships. On 
the whole these have been very ineffective. Marine under- 
writers do not like to accept the risks because of the 
manner in which a majority of the ships were constructed, 
and the result is relatively high insurance rates. 

The chief difficulty is seen in cargo insurance. In the 
exportation of cotton, for instance, the margin of profit 
to the exporter is less than 1 per cent of the gross value, 
so that a relatively small increase in marine instirance rate 
may cut away all profit or even create a loss. This cannot 
be made up by a corresponding lowering of freight rates 
at such a time as this, when the general level of freight 
rates is so extremely low. The exporters of many other 
commodities are in about the same position. 

The Shipping Board now seems to have a plan for 
remedying the situation through convincing the wunder- 
writers that experience with the Board’s ships proves that 
the vessels may safely be graded in Class 1, and so be 
rated according to the lower scale obtaining for first-class 
merchant ships of other countries. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—“American Valuation” 
plan opposed 


REASONS FOR THE OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED 
“AMERICAN VALUATION” MEASURE. By Marshal! 
Dill. World Trade, 27 Feb 1922, p. 9 (4000 words, 


3 pp.) 


In transacting international ‘business, manufacturers 
must be able to estimate about six months ahead what 
merchandise is going to cost them. Under the new “Ameri- 
can valuation” plan, organized business will be converted 
into a hazardous speculation. Under the old Underwood 
tariff a merchant may buy silk on February 1 at $45 per 
piece, cif. San Francisco, which may be shipped from 
Yokohama on March 1, arriving in San Francisco on 
March 20. The duty will be 50 per cent of the value when 


is a bill of exchange issued by a per- 
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shipped, as on March 1. That value is $45, and is attested 
by many shipments going through at the same time. All 
parties are secure in their knowledge of what the duty 
will be. Under the proposed plan, the duty would be 
assessed on the basis of the value in the American whole- 
sale market as of March 1. The importer buying on 
February 1 would have no way of determining what amount 
custom house officials would assess at the time the mer- 
chandise would arrive on March 20. In those few weeks 
a new wholesale price may be established because of a 
dearth of silk. Similarly, thousands of articles are pur- 
chased abroad for delivery in America six months and a 
year after purchase. Advance orders are essential to 
international trade. 

The term “wholesale market” though definite as to 
purpose, is not definite as to prices. ‘The wholesale price 
in the country of origin” has been established with accur- 
acy, but when applied to American wholesale conditions 
will cease to have the same precision or meaning, owing to 
the great distances existing between markets. 

The proposal to add an average percentage charge to 
offset differences in transportation costs to different ports, 
which vary according to bulk and value from 2 per cent 
to 66 2/3 per cent, would have the effect of relieving some 
commodities of part of the burden, while to other commod- 
ities it might prove prohibitory. 

The prices of the wholesale markets are liable to sudden 
fluctuations. Expenses and profits must be added to manu- 
facturers prices, which will mean great increase of duties. 

The proposed promulgation of prices by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for customs purposes will be possible only 
for staple goods that are fairly steady in price. The great 
sensitiveness of prices on seasonable and novelty goods 
will make it impossible for retail establishments to buy 
abroad intelligently. 

Litigation arising out of the determination of the new 
customs will be greatly increased and prolonged, adding 
to the difficulties and expenses of merchants. 

There will also be the temptation to form price agree- 
ments, which may become a serious burden on the con- 
sitmer. The present is no time to make changes that are 
unprecedented and that would cause confusion and concern 
among merchants, manufacturers, carriers and bankers. 
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ADVERTISING—Mexican metheds 
ADVERTISING IN Mexico. By J. J. Zahler. Export 
Trade, 18 Mar 1922, p. 12 (2200 words, 4 pp.) 


The daily newspapers of the City of Mexico offer the 
best medium of bringing your goods to the attention o! 
the Mexican public. Some weekly publications give good 
returns. But the very same advertising in Mexico as in 
the United States will not bring results. The problem 
should be handled by one who knows Spanish as spoken 
in Mexico, and conditions there. It should be said also 
that advertising is more expensive, and returns are not as 
pie in proportion to the effort put forth as in the United 

tates. 

The moving picture theatre is not so generally used 
as a medium for advertising in Mexico as in the States, 
but there are great and growing possibilities. When used, 
the picture should be so simple that even the man who 
does not read will catch the point or meaning of it. 

Billboard and poster advertising bring good results when 
judiciously used. The cost depends on local conditions. 
Handbill and sample package advertising, such as used in 
house to house canvassing, are on the whole unsatisfactory. 

In Mexico, there are no chain stores, or national retail 
combines. Very little is done on a national scale in food- 
stuffs, wearing apparel, etc. Turnover sales and special 
offerings are in use to a certain extent. There have been 
no extensive sales campaigns educating people to demand 
a particular brand of goods. 

Circular letters:are an expensive means of publicity, and 
results are not satisfactory. Here as elsewhere, the results 
depend upon the mailing list. 

The window display has been very much neglected in 
Mexico. There is a tendency to pile everything in the 
windows. merely adding what is new to what is already 
there. Photographs of attractive window decorations and 
displays, together with proper material and a complete 
description of its proper use would be of great value. 

American trade-marks, other than those of patent medi- 
cines, are comparatively little known in Mexico. As there 
are few standard brands of goods universally known. the 
retailer may be said to be in control of the market. How- 
ever, American sales methods modified to meet local con- 
ditions will bring success. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Argentina, representa- 
tion in 

AUTOMOTIVE MARKET IN ARGENTINA, Automo- 
tive Industries, 9 Mar 1922, p. 574 (1300 words, 
2 pp-) 

Argentina is a vast country with many good roads and 
several large cities in the interior. The three principal 
ports of entrance are Buenos Aires, Rosario, and Bahia 
Blanca. Farther south, in Patagonia, there is the im- 
portant port of Punta Arenas, which takes care of the 
sheep raising and oil sections of the country. Motor trucks 
are needed here to transport the wool. 


In selling cars, two important factors are to be con- 
sidered: (1) To send the right sort of man for the work; 
(2) To select the proper kind of representation without 
putting too much stress on credit reports. 

“Too often manufacturers close contracts with foreign- 
ers on the strength of fine words and a large letter of 
credit. This type of person may even have letters of intro- 
duction from influential people and officials and give an 
initial order for ten or more cars. 

“Tt is better not to depend wholly on these favorable 
signs, but before closing a contract to spend $50 on cables 
to ascertain whether the prospective dealer runs a repair 
shop; what standing he has in the community; whether 
he has refused a draft drawn on him by an American firm, 
without a cause which can be considered honest, or whether 
he has taken advantage of exchange conditions, as many 
have during the past year and refused to accept shipments.” 

Any firm taking an agency should be willing to place 
an order for at least two cars of each model, with twenty 
per cent of the purchase price for additional repair parts. 

“Advertising as an aid to Argentine dealers has been 
neglected by American manufacturers.” The same propor- 
tion of advertising, adapted to local conditions, must be 
provided as is used in the domestic field. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS—Abuse of, and 
remedies 


Crepit ABUSE IN FoREIGN TRADE—PREVENTION 
AND A Remepy. By A. J. Wolfe. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 6 Mar 1922, p. 585 (3200 words, 3 pp.) 


In dealing with the problem of overdue accounts abroad, 
it is necessary to examine and classify the general run of 
foreign collections which give trouble to American credit 
grantors, and to the facilities abroad to aid the credit 
grantor when required, and just what the lawyer abroad 
undertakes to do, and how he goes about collecting the 
account sent him. Foreign account troubles may be classi- 
fied from several points of view: The degree of care 
exercised in granting the credit; the factors back of the 
delay in collection; the attitude of the debtor to the ac- 
count; the nature of the claim; possible faults on the part 
of the complainant. In many instances the credit grantor 
does not take the commonest safeguards in the extension 
of credit. It is useless to send claims to lawyers, collection 
agents, consuls, or anybody else without making an in- 
vestigation of the cause back of the trouble. The attitude 
of the debtor is another important factor. This may grade 
from utter unscrunulousness to sincere desire to overcome 
difficulties in order to discharge the obligation. Com- 
mercial integrity is not the heritage of any one country. 
There is no way of economically collecting small claims 
through the courts of the countries which are referred to 
as the export field. Court fees alone sometimes exceed the 
amount claimed. ‘Next to the domestic lawyers, domestic 
collection agencies, provided they have good connections, 
may render good service. Then we have the collection 
media found abroad where the debtor is located. ‘Generally 
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speaking, consular agents located where complaints are 


not likely to accumulate, have a better chance of serving the 


American client than in countries which furnish a con- 
siderable number of account disputes. It is suggested that 
the various trade bodies interested in the promotion o! 
American foreign trade form a special organization, to be 
known perhaps as the American Credit Protective Associa- 
tion, to act as a clearing house of foreign collections. ‘Such 
an organization should operate for mutual protection and 
should charge reasonable fees to cover expenses. ‘There 
should be a staff of linguists covering French, Spanish and 
German correspondence, with outside facilities for trans- 
lating Italian, Portuguese and other languages. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Polish industry 
association 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF THE PoLisH INDUSTRY. 
Poland (Journal of the American Polish Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, Inc.), Mar 1922, p. 11 
(2000 words, 3 pp.) 


The “Credit Association of the Polish Industry” has 
finally ‘been organized and sanctioned by the Polish Gov- 
ernment. As compared with other international credit 
organizations, the Association differs in two respects: 
(1) It eliminates Government interference, except as to 
supervision. (2) Long-term bonds are to be issued in the 
currency of the creditor. Bonds bearing 7 per cent interest, 
issued for periods of 15, 20 and 25 years, in terms ‘of the 
United ‘States dollar, pound sterling and French franc, 
will be secured by real property, machinery and equip- 
ment. The liquidation of the loan is secured therefore by 
(1) a first mortgage on the real property and plants (in- 
cluding machinery and equipment) of the debtor; (2) 
private estates and fortunes of the members of the Associa- 


tion (parties granted loans automatically become mem- 
bers) ; (3) the Reserve Fund and property of the Associa- 
tion. 


Should the foregoing security prove insufficient the 
Treasury of the Polish State guarantees payment of the 
loan (principal and interest) in the currency of issue, up 
to £20,000,000 (gold). Applications for loans totalling 
$15,000,000 have already been filed. 


EASTERN EUROPE—Russia lifting trade ban 

RussIAN TRADE BEING FREED OF RESTRICTIONS. 
Foreign Trade Bulletin (American Express Com- 
pany), Mar-Apr 1922, p. 2 (300 words, I p.) 

Trade reports from [Russia as of the first of ‘the year, 
assert that foreign business is still in the hands of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. Private firms find it easy 
to obtain the CCommissariat’s approval of their agreements 
with foreign sellers. Factories and stocks of goods not 
nationalized before May 17, 1921, are now free, except in 
certain districts. Most factories were nationalized before 
that date, large factories being under the management of 
a director, and the smaller ones Jeased to private persons. 
About 11,000 such leases were in effect. Trade within the 
country is free with the exception of salt, hemp, wine, gold, 
silver, platinum, and foreign currency. Poor communica- 
tions, theft and pilferage hinder domestic trade develop- 
ment. Bartering across the border seems to be tolerated. 
Two foreign trading firms of small capital have recently 
been established with the assistance of the Soviet. 


EXPORTING—Brazil, methods of 

Best Meruops oF TRADING wiTH Brazin. By 
E. L. McColl, Trade’ Commissioner, Canada. Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal (Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Canada), 25 Feb 1922, p. 307 (1500 
words, 3 pp.) 


In Brazil a highly developed sales organization may be 
found, which is the product of a hundred years of experi- 
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ence in trading and of unlimited capital. The exporter 
will find there branch houses of long-established British, 
United States, German, French and Swiss companies. 
These firms can make quotations on goods delivered at the 
‘buyer’s warehouse and in the currency of the country. 
This makes for mutual confidence and for efficiency. The 
closer an exporter can come to offering his goods to the 
foreign buyer as through a branch office, the more suc- 
cessful will he be in gaining a foothold. Generally speak- 
ing, it is a waste of time to quote in any other than c.i. f. 

Credit reports on Brazilian firms can be obtained from 
several sources, and the utmost advantage should be taken 
of this information. Selling by correspondence should be 
carried on only with those firms of whom reports have 
satisfied the exporter that they are a reasonably safe prop- 
osition. Then the trade must be done according to the 
latter’s rules. 

The exporter should also acquaint himself with the im- 
port duties of the country with which he expects to trade. 
It will help him to understand somewhat the importer’s 
point of view. 

A travelling representative should have the following 
at his command: the confidence of his home organization ; 
a knowledge of Portuguese (and Spanish for countries 
outside Brazil); information regarding the packing of 
woods, including the size, weight, and wrapping of pack- 
ages; information concerning duties, time of delivery and 
therefore transportation conditions. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Canada fostering 
British trade relations: 


CANADA TURNING TO GREAT BRITAIN FOR TRADE. 
By C. W. Gaynor. The Annalist, 27 Feb 1922, 
p. 270 (3000 words, I p.) 


The “emergency tariff’ which has cut so deeply into 
Canadian exports to the United States, has produced in 
‘Canada a strong reaction in favor of British products. The 
Canadian Government. is behind this movement, and has 
recently issued a very complete and attractive book on 
“Canada as a Field for British Branch Industries,” which 
is being widely circulated in Great Britain. This book 
points out the vast extent of ‘Canadian territory, the pos- 
sibilities as to population and industry, and as a market, 
and then gives light on the extent of American influences 
and American investments, thereby hoping to quicken 
British desire for a larger part in Canada’s trade. The 
table will give an idea of the relative importance of ‘Cana- 
dian, American and British trade influence. 


WHERE CANADIAN INDUSTRIES ARE OWNED 


The following table shows the percentage of securities 
owned in Canada, the United States and Great Britain, of 
incorporated and joint stock companies in specified manu- 
facturing industries in Canada during 1919. 


In United In Great 
In Canada States Britain 
Industry (Per'Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Tam Det ee Ai bib nie ce die Spout Babaea orale ae deee 61 27 II 
Parlp mang GP aper:c:cine der aden ois teeters ' 68 24 4 
Agricultural Implements ........... 58 31 9.8 
Foundries and Machine Shops ..... 70 21 8.4 
Building and Construction ......... 46.4 8.4 45 
Blectrical Apparatus) sv) cue civ tea oieuaien eles 36 49 12 
COttOT A TeSATIOS ls, iisciet mansion haeney elie sie 88.7 5 6 
Meat Packing’ | wisi denice Saraeet be a!s wiie ese 57 41.4 0.2 
Risbber (Pues vuktave meee aentne areal 40 50 2 
Flourjtand iGereal., Mille. (46 0) ce dies Q1.5 3-2 3.8 
Patent or Proprietary Medicines .... 12 86 1.8 
Paint Hand, Varsish Gohiatceis co vineve sgt ste 44 47 res 
Sagar ee Ate eae eae By Sere 67.2 172 8.4 
Aattomobilés +(e) Hs Gare. A 39 61 > ie 
Car. ,Comstravetion aid ths 2 wid ae brags one 40.4 59.6 ‘ 
Attinoial, “A brastvesi (sy see mosis fale «4 b6 0.4 99.1 0.4 
Drug and Chemicals /sjpmass.s takai me 36 27 37 
Automobile Accessories ....-....... 6.5 93-5 
Brass and Copper Castings .......8. 55 44.9 0.1 
Condensed.) (Malle. iii. ds... baret eta ere 48.5 40 0.5 
Refined ) Petroleum!) ics scte tecere ties 46.7 53,1 0.2 
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It is pointed out that there are in all over 600 United 
States branch factories or subsidiaries in the Dominion. 
Figures supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
the year ended (March, 1919, show that of securities held 
by corporations engaged in industries of Canada in 1018, 
at par values, 34 per cent, or $555,043,177, was held in the 
United States; 56 per cent, or $045,443,658, in Canada, and 
9 per cent, or $153,757,825, in Great Britain. In 1920 the 
American percentage rose probably to 50 per cent. In 
that year, also, the imports from the United States into 
Canada amounted to $921,000,000. On the other hand, the 
reduction of this figure by $336,000,000 in 'I92I, is generally 
accounted for by the “emergency”’’ tariff. 


IRON AND STEEL—Denmark conditions 


Tron AND STEEL TRADE AND Irs REQUIREMENTS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By Norman D. Johnston, Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial 
Intelligence Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 
18 Mar 1922, p. 429 (3500 words, 6 pp.). A report of conditions 
in the iron and steel trade in Denmark, taking up especially those 
products which are imported and in demand, and giving exact infor- 
mation regarding requirements. Articles on Swedén and Norway 
are to follow in subsequent issues, 


PORTS AND TERMINALS—Shanghai harbor 
improvement 
SHANGHAI Harsor Investication. The Far Eastern Review, 
Shanghai, Feb 1922, jp. 77 (5500 words, maps, 6 pp.). The full 


report of the committee of consulting engineers for improving and 
developing the port of Shanghai, with a plan for port administration. 


PORTS AND TERMINALS—Singapore’s harbor 
facilities 
Tue SincaporeE Harsor Works. The Far Eastern Review, Shang- 
hai, Feb 1922, p. 86 (2800 words, illustrations, 5 pp.). Gives the 


history of the port development of Singapore, and describes present 
facilities for handling trade. 


RUBBER—Ame rican opportunity for export trade 


Export RusBBer TRADE: AMERICA’S OPPORTUN- 
1ry. By Fordyce Jones, Chairman, Reliance Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London. India Rubber Review, Mar 
1922, p. 36 (2400 words, 3 pp.) 


In view of world conditions and the position which 
America holds as a result of the war victory, the Wash- 
ington Arms (Conference, and the relative weakness of 
Europe, the immediate question for Americans is to con- 
sider whether they, as a manufacturing and exporting 
people, who have built a merchant fleet for international 
trading, can afford to stand out of the assured coming 
system of international co-operation. 

American rubber manufacturers undoubtedly lead the 
world in design, quality, color and finish. Why do not 
their goods command the expected foreign sale? 

The American manufacturer must not delude himself 
with the idea that the products which suit his own par- 
ticular trade market will suit the requirements of the rest 
of the. world. ‘Convention and the facts of environment 
are big factors worth the due consideration of any manu- 
facturer or sales. organization. Again, European class dis- 
tinctions, which are very real, create a demand for variety. 
Standardization is a more difficult problem in Europe than 
in the United States... Also, longer credits: prevail in 
Europe than are usual in America. Thirty-day credits are 
of little value to the foreign ‘buyer. The American rubber 
manufacturer must figure in the currency of the country 
with which he desires to trade, and be able to quote prices 
delivered to his customer’s port. It is useless to try to 
“bull-doze” a European buyer, or to attempt to teach him 
how to run his business in the American way. It is gen- 
erally best to leave distribution to the foreign. trader. 
The re-establishment of trade depends on hard work, im- 
proved production and efficient salesmanship. 
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SALESMANSHIP—Expenses for traveling representative 


REACHING A Happy Mepium in Fore1cn 
TRAVELERS Expenses. By Oren O. Gallup. 
Export Trade, 11 Mar 1922, p. 5 (1400 words, 


3 Pp.) 


In considering the item of traveling expenses of repre- 
sentatives abroad, one would suppose, judging from state- 
ments made by foreign travelers, that there are just two 
classes of American firms engaged in foreign trade—the 
very liberal and the tightwad. The principal complaint 
against the latter is the attitude of the home office in ex- 
pecting that the expense account of the foreign salesman 
will be upon the same basis as that of the domestic sales- 
man. The contention is that conditions are different abroad 
than at home, and that expenses must be incurred abroad 
which could not be permitted within the borders of the 
United States. 

In shaping the policy in regard to such matters, common 
sense must be used. The foreign traveler is usually under 
additional expense, and where items are under question, 
reasons can and should be given in detail. Before bringing 
an item up as an issue, its appropriateness should be in- 
vestigated, either by consulting the export manager or an 
executive who has traveled abroad, or other firms regularly 
traveling the same territory. Customs and conditions must 
always be taken into consideration. In short, “use common 
sense, be as liberal as you can, and insist upon itemized 
expense accounts.” 


SHIPPING—British view of American competition 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING COMPETITION WITH 
THE Unitep Kincpom. By David W. Caddick, 
A.M.D.N.A. The British Empire and Overseas 
Journal and Directory of Commerce (London), 
Mar 1922, p. 7 (1000 words, I p.) 


The United States has long desired a large and efficient 
mercantile marine, believing it to be a symbol of commer- 
cial greatness. The volume of foreign trade, so highly 
expanded during the war, began to fall quickly just at 
the time when vessels built by the United States Shipping 
Board became available for service. Nevertheless, in 1920, 
American ships carried the bulk of exports and imports. 
At that time 42 per cent of exports and 64 per cent of 
imports were conveyed in American ships. By September, 
1921, this proportion had fallen to 33 and 40 per cent 
respectively. : : 

“It is significant that the Monroe Doctrine is now 
developing an economic aspect.” 

The canal through the Isthmus of Panama, and the pur- 
chasing of “option rights’ in Nicaragua cuts the length 
of trade routes tremendously and shows that America 
desires to improve trade relations with South America and 
the Far East. In 1920 the total tonnage of shipping 
(entries and clearances) between the U. S. A. and Latin- 
American ports had actually increased by 52 per cent above 
the 1914 total, that is, from 25,500,000 tons to 39,000,000 
tons. 

British shipping is holding its own in Argentine and 
Brazilian trade, while American ‘shipping has_ declined 
seriously. This may mean the elimination of some ot 
Britain’s new competitors before they become firmly estab- 
lished. American competition will undoubtedly be greater 
than before the war. A characteristic of present-day over- 
seas trading consists in’ the shipments of many small par- 
cels in fast liners. The manufacturer ships small consign- 
ments direct by quick service, and with such methods 
American disadvantages in costs of vessel construction and 
operation will not be so great. Senator Knox, when visit- 
ing Great Britain, said the latter must expect clean com- 
petition” from America through American liner. services. 
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SHIPPING—Packing rules 

PACKING FoR Export. By K. J. Burns, Manager, 
Canadian Robert Dollar Company. Harbour & 
Shipping GVaneol vers B.n6l), Mariao22, ) p.067 
(2300 words, 3 pp.) 


In summing an the suggestions in a lecture containing 
instructions in regard to the packing of a number of dif- 
ferent commodities the following points are given: 


1. Mark consignee’s name and address in full. 
spare the marking pot.’’) 

2. Remove all old markings. 
always gifted with second sight.” 

3. If goods are the produce of British Columbia, show 
it if possible on the case. “A good neat box and a case 
nicely packed is one of the best ads you can give your 
Province.” 

4. As well as nailing the package, use an iron patent 
locking binder whenever possible. “An unpilfered case is 
a better asset than | a claim for shortage presented to your 
insurance company.” 

5. Do not show contents of case on same (unless dan- 
gerous cargo or as called for by law). “Everyone is sub- 
ject to temptation, why increase it?” 

6. If you use tags on bales, ‘bundles, etc., use linen tags 
attached to the shipment by wire. “Paper and other tags 
left on the docks and in the ship’s hold do not tend to 
expedite quick delivery of a shipment.” 


SHIPPING—Through export bill of lading amendments 

CHANGES IN THROUGH Export BILL oF LADING. 
U.S. Commerce Reports, 20 Mar 1922, p. 706 (500 
words, I p.) 


Several changes of importance have been ordered in the 
‘form of the through bill of lading as originally prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Und-r caption 
“Contract Terms and Conditions,” Part II is amended as 
follows: Paragraph No. 3 is changed to, Now3i Ca hwand 
the limitation of value per package is increased from $100 
to $250. 

A new paragraph, No. 3 (b), is added. which provides 
that notice of loss, damage, or delay must be given in writ- 
ing to the carrier receiving the goods for transportation 
between Port A and Port B within 30 days after the 
removal of the goods from the custody of the carrier or 
within 30 days after the date on which the goods should 
have been received. Written claim must be filed with the 
carrier within nine months after notice. Suit to recover 
must be instituted within one year after the notice. 

Another new paragraph, 3 (c), adds: “The carrier shall 
not be entitled to the benefit of any insurance that mav 
have been effected by the shipper upon the goods shipped 
thereunder.” 

‘Another paragraph is to be substituted for paragraph 
14, in regard to the conflict of rules. The changes are to 
become effective on or before July 15. 


TEXTILES—Venezuela as market for American 
(OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN TEXTILES IN 

VENEZUELA. By Harry Chapin Plummer. Textile 

World, 18 Mar 1922, p. 35 (2200 words, 2 pp.) 


Recent abnormally large stocks of textile goods held 
by Venezuelan importing interests have now. dwindled to 
a point so near exhaustion that some consideration of 
future possibilities is appropriate. The few commercial 
failures are a testimonial to the fundamental soundness 
of the finances of the country. Two major factors con- 
tributed to the unsettling of business conditions in 1920. 
Most far-reaching and important was the collapse of the 
markets for basic commodities—sugar, coffee, cattle, cocoa, 
tobacco, rubber and cotton. The other factor was the 
turning of the large German houses, because of the “black- 
list” during the war, to the small Near East merchants 
(Syrian and Armenian) to handle their import trade, so 
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“Steamship men are not 
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that houses which normally totalled nevéry more than 
Bs.5,000 at a time and of the cheapest stogks, suddenly 
found themselves ordering high grade goo o amounts 
reaching Bs.50,000 to Bs.100,000. The “Turctp’ ities S 

“buy 
his head off’—on credit. Without judgment, many times 
the amount of goods that could be disposed of in such a 
market was ordered. Then the slump came, and often the 
offerings of unusually fine quality were mistrusted when 
suddenly displayed by houses that had theretofore spe- 
cialized in cheap goods. 

The peon class, now emerging from virtual bondage into 
the enjoyment of the “movies,” the “flivver,” and the 
phonograph, is a potential factor worthy of study by the 
textile exporter. The peon is taking to fancy ties, socks 
and white shirts and collars. There is a good market for 
“silk finish goods,” and for striking color effects. Amer- 
ican household goods are making good headway against 
European competition, but in the simple material for the 
peons the Venezuelan looms have gained a lasting foothold 
in the market. Petebeicn Mo. 


TRADE-MARKS—Foreign, in the U. S. 

ForEIGN TRADE-MarkKs IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Chauncey P. Carter. Advertising and Selling, 
Mar 1922, p. 10 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 


If an importer secures the exclusive agency for the sale 
of a French product in the United States, for instance, 
can a competitor secure the product from a middleman in 
England, and sell it here in the United States legally? 
That is what the courts have held as just in the case of 
Le Page’s glue, Hunyadi Janos water, Eternelle violin 
strings, and Java Rice powder. It seems that the best 
thing for an importer to do ‘is to purchase the goods 
abroad and sell them under another trade-mark or name. 
Then any advertising he may do to popularize the product 
will not be wasted if a competitor seeks to sell the same 
product, for the importer controls all rights to the new 
trade-mark or name. In case of war, he may select 
another similar product and sell it under the same name. 


WESTERN EUROPE—Woodenware market of Great 
Britain 
Present State oF British WoopdENWARE Market. By A, 

Muddiman, Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intalugeume 
Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 4 March 
1922, p. 328 (4000 words, 7 pp.). A survey of the British market 
for domestic and other woodenware, such as handles, dowels, kitchen 
cabinets, tables, chairs, tubs, wooden toys, etc., with an accotmnt 
of the methods’ employed in marketing the same. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 
I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 

III Advertising and Sales Promotion 

IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 

VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and. sold at 10% discount. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Belgium a good 
market 


Wuy AMERICAN Cars SELL IN BELGium. By 
Samuel H. Cross, Acting Commercial Attaché, 
Brussels. U. S. Commerce Reports, 27 Mar 1922, 
p- 737 (900 words, 2 pp.) 


American cars are meeting a need in Belgium; their 
quality, especially in chassis and driving units, is generally 


CHINA 

Shanghai—The American Chamber of Commerce of 
‘China, organized in 1916, and originally intended to cover 
all of China. Information as to personnel not at hand. 

Peking —The American Chamber of Commetce of 
Peking; secretary, C. ‘E. Seymour, care of Robert Dollar 
Co., 3 Ta Sha Mao Hutung, Peking. 

Tientsin—The American Chamber of 
Tientsin; secretary, R. T. Evans. 


Commerce of 


recognized. Importations from the United States in 1919, ‘Changsha.—The Atmerican Chamber of Commerce ol 
‘1920 and 1921 were respectively 1,628 cars, 2,362 cars and prion ptesident,’ J. L. Bullard; secretary, H. S. 
arman. 


846 cars. The low-priced American standard stock tour- 
ing car which form the majority of the 5,100 American 
cars in Belgitim, costs from 9,800 to 15,500 francs; from 
21,000 to 35,000 francs are asked for medium-priced cars 
and 51,000 francs for a well-known high-priced make. 
While the majority of American cars complete sell below 
20,000 francs, all Belgian cars with body retail above that 
figure. No existing Belgian automobile manufacturer can 
compete with the popular American cars in point of price. 

While some criticism is pointed at the carriage work on 
our low-priced cars, the chassis and driving units, and the 
lighting and ignition systems have a good reputation. 
Straight-side tires are no longer a disadvantage, and no 
objections are made against the left-hand drive. ‘“Amer- 
ican manufacturers should find a remunerative market in 
Belgium.” 


EASTERN EUROPE—Jugo-Slavia’s needs and oppor- 
tunities 


OPPORTUNITIES IN JuGO-SLAVIA. Weekly Export 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 25 Mar 
1922, p. 16 (300 words, 2 pp.) 


From Dr. D. S. Alexander, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Zagreg, Jugo-Slavia, come the fol- 
lowing notes: Jugo-Slavia needs machinery, especially 
agricultural machinery, coke, paper, glass, porcelain, manu- 
factured goods, dyes, chemicals, medicaments, etc. Exist- 
ing industries cannot satisfy the needs, and it will take 
time to create new industries. In this direction more 
foreign capital will be welcome. The country has large 
stocks of hard and soft timber, and an important timber 
industry with large sawmills and cellulose factories has 
been created. The country contains coal, lignite, iron, cop- 
per and other ores. There are important sources of water- 
power whose exploitation has commenced. Trade and ex- 
ports are hampered by transportation difficulties and heavy 
customs duties. 


FAR EAST—American Chambers of Commerce 

AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN Far 
East. U.S. Commerce Reports, 27 Mar 1922, p. 787 
(1000 words, I p.) 


The following is a list of Chambers of Commerce in 
China, Japan and the Straits Settlements as furnished by 
American consuls: 


Hankow.—The American Chamber of Commerce of 
‘Hankow; secretary, R. C. Mackay. 

Ichang.—The American Chamber of 
Ichang. 

Harbiti—The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Harbin; chairman, Frank L. Cole; secretary and treasurer, 
F. ©. Lynch, care of American Consulate, Harbin. 

Foochow.—Not enough American firms to warrant an 
organization. 

Tsingtau—The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Tsingtau; president, S. S. (Corbett; secretary, Terrel 
Adams. 

Hongkong—American firms are members of the General 
‘Chamber of ‘Commerce. 

Mukden_No organization. 

Chungking —No American ofgatization, but the Chinese 
chamber is forming a merchafits’ society of international 
scope. 
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JAPAN : 
The American A'ssociations of Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
Kobe, acting with the American consulates, perform the 
functions of chambers of commerce for Japan. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
The only organization of Americans here is the Amer- 
ican Association of Malaya, Singapore, which is purely 
social. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila—The American Chamber of Commerce of the 
Philippine Islands; secretary, H. I. Mozingo. 
Hoilo—The American Chamber of Commerce of Iloilo; 
president, Walter A. ‘Smith; secretary, R. E, Zimmerman. 


FINANCE—German problem based on budget deficits 

SomE SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE GERMAN 
ProstemM. By Henry A. E. Chandler, Ph.D., Econ- 
omist, National Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Commerce Monthly (Organ of National Bank of 
Commerce, New York), Apr 1922, p.. 3 (7500 
words, 15 pp.) 

The deficit financing or failure to balance the budget of 
the German Government is the one principal source 
creating the confusion in the German situation. For the 


laborer, it means at times the loss of the margin of sav- 
ing, reduced standards of living, discontent and reduction 
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of morale. The workers must consume as fast as wages 
are received. To the professional class and, those living 
on fixed salaries, it means, besides the loss of savings, the 
shrinkage of real income. For the capitalist it means loss 
wherever wealth for any considerable time is kept in the 
form of money. The conservative enterpriser finds it dif- 
ficult to compete with the speculator who simply manoeu- 
vers to take advantage of monetary changes. When only 
depreciated currency is in circulation, feverish activity may 
follow in every branch of German economic life in the 


effort to get rid of the money before it further depreciates.. 


One must buy stocks or commodities—whether needed or 
not—or real estate. He must do anything to get something 
tangible or of more stable value for his money. The ap- 
parent activity in Germany has arisen, not from the actual 
production of wealth, but from the frequent exchange of 
wealth only. 

The most important obstruction to normal trade recovery 
is to be found in three facts: the general uncertainty caused 
by German competition; the danger arising from exchange 
fluctuation; and the diversion of money and energy from 
productive to speculative and financial transactions. How- 
ever, we look at the present situation with its long train 
of unwholesome events; it is influenced to an important 
extent by the German budget. 

A recent budget for the year ending March 31, 1922, 
shows expenditures of 234 billions of marks, revenues of 
72 billions, and a deficit of 161 billions. 

In less than twelve months the budget grew from go to 
234 billions, and the deficit from 33 to 161 billions of 
marks. Thus both budget and deficit grow steadily worse. 
There is a suggestion of a compulsory loan of one billion 
gold marks; but an internal loan does not solve the basic 
difficulties, that is, the existing shortage of foreign ex- 
change necessary for the transfer of funds to the Allies. 
A great part of the difficulty lies in the tremendous charges 
and waste in Governmental administration. The great 
reparation charges, ranging in estimate from 26 billions in 
March, 1921, to 112 billions as recently estimated in Com- 
merce Reports, and the public debt charges and compensa- 
tion due German citizens, are practically fixed and not 
amenable to retrenchment. The problem, therefore, becomes 
a matter of taxation, of finding new sources of revenues 
of tremendous magnitude. But there is a limit to taxa- 
tion, and when reached further efforts only tend to defeat 
themselves, Payments with treasury notes mean inflation, 
and a worse problem in the near future. 

The German indemnity may be paid in two ways, one 
financial and the other economic. Recent payments have 
been financial, but they serve merely to postpone the actual 
payments, and cannot be regarded as a test of Germany’s 
ability to pay. The transfer of equipment, physical stock, 
etc., means impairment of capital, and a gradually increas- 
ing inability to meet future payments. 

In estimating Germany’s ability to meet her obligations, 
it must be noted that the loss of political control over the 
natural resources taken from her has not meant entire loss 
of economic benefit; ways are being found to substitute 
other materials for those lost; there are possibilities of 
developing neighboring territories; an important element 
is Germany’s genius for applving science to business and 
industry. Germany must develop saving power,.and crush- 
ing burdens must not continue to dislocate industry and 
commerce. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Consuls should be tech- 
nical experts 


Everypopy’s Business: TECHNICAL EXPERTS AS 


Consuts. By Floyd W. Parsons. The Saturday 
Evening Post, 18 Mar 1922, p. 34 (750 words, 
I p.) 


Consular officials, who are first of all required to know 
the outlines of international law, should rather be versed 
in commercial matters, and when sent to a country which 
is developed along one or two lines of industry, should be 
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expert in those lines. For instance, Bolivia has immense 
resources in her tin, silver and tungsten mines, and needs 
machinery and railroads. Our consul in that country 
should be a man trained in mining and mechanical or civil 
engineering. Venezuela and Colombia are agricultural 
countries, with valuable forests, and our consul should be 
an expert sugar man, mining engineer or forester. A man 
who knows all about cattle and their diseases should be 
sent to Argentina. In Mexico we need mining men, while 
in Norway and Sweden, electrical engineers could probably 
serve best. 

Buying power is limited by selling power. Foreign peo- 
ples must be shown where to find materials with which 
to pay for what we propose to sell them. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Lloyd George on world 
trade 
Lioyp GEorRGE Wins Victory IN COMMONS FOR 
His Genoa Poricy. The New York Times, 4 Apr 
1922, p. I (6500 words, 2 pp.) 
(Premier Lloyd George, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on April 3rd, in which he defended his policy 


relative to the Genoa Conference, referred particularly to 
world trade conditions. ‘He said that Europe has been 


impoverished by the greatest destruction of capital that the 


world has ever witnessed, The first condition which is of 
prime importance in the reconstruction of Europe is to 
establish the relations of all countries on a basis of stable 
and enduring peace. 

Two great questions are now affecting the economic posi- 
tion of Europe—that of boundaries, the re-establishing of 
which have broken up old economic limits, and that of 
reparations. A problem of the first importance is the res- 
toration of the machinery of international trade. (Condi- 
tions have driven some countries back to primitive barter- 
ing. Last year England’s trade was only 50 per cent of what 
it was before the war. The trade of France was lighter 
by 57 per cent, while Germany’s was about 25 per cent of 
its normal. This certainly affects home markets. Thirty 
per cent of the output of England before the war was 
export; last year the figure was 24 per cent. 

This depression caused by conditions in Europe cannot 
be made up by turning to the colonies and other parts of 
the world. The world is one trade unit. iCustomers depend 
on their sales to pay for goods that are bought elsewhere. 

One of the first things to be attended to is the restora- 
tion of exchanges. Before trade can be restored you must 
have established everywhere convertibility of currency into 
gold, or its equivalent—convertibility of liquid assets lodged 
in banks of a country maintaining a free gold market. To 
do this, nations must balance their budgets, for new issues 
of currency will only debase currency and exchange will 
become wilder and wilder. 

“T do not believe we are going to restore trade, business 
and employment until you have peace throughout the whoie 
of Europe.” This was spoken in connection with rumors 
of great hosts of savages (revolutionaries) preparing to 
sweep over Europe. “There will be a constant element of 
disturbance. Trade will not go on, and the nerves of com- 
merce will be shaken.” 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Requirements for 
American merchant marine development 
AMERICAN MercHANT Marine. By J. A. Kis- 
sick, Secretary-Treasurer, Merchant Shipbuilding 
Corporation. The Chester Compass (Organ of the 
Merchant tao Corporation, Chester, Pa.), 
Jan 1922, p. 3 (1400 words, 2 pp.) 
The ec to build up a great merchant marine is 


here today. For the construction, maintenance and con- 
tinued success of an American merchant marine, we must 
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have—in some cases we already have or are soon to have: 


(1) A large, successful and continuing shipbuilding indus- 
try, intelligently safeguarded and attaining a high degree 
of efficiency. (2) Organizations operating and: conserving 
ships on a plane of efficiency high enough to compete suc- 
cessfully with those of other nations. (3) A well worked 
out plan for the development of our port, terminal and 
storage facilities on the most modern scale. (4) Banks and 
bankers willing and able to provide the funds necessary 
for financing, on the broadest scale, not only shipping, but 
the entire structure of export and import trade. (5) Legal 
authority for firms and individuals engaging in foreign 
trade to combine for their mutual advantage for greater 
efficiency and economy of operation. (6) A broad educa- 
tion of our manufacturers and merchants concerning the 
possibilities and requirements of successful trading over- 
seas. (7) The buildimg of a well-balanced trade by the 
increase of imports for manufacture, re-export or home 
consumption. 

As to what we can do with the large merchant fleet we 
now have at our command, Mr. Hurley sums up the possi- 
ble policies as follows: 

(1) Government ownership and operation. (2) Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation through the medium of a 
private corporation, similar to the Emergency Fleet ‘Cor- 
poration. (3) Government ownership and private opera- 
tion for Government account, the private operator acting 
merely as agent for the Government. (4) Government 
ownership and private operation for private account, the 
ships being chartered or leased to private firms at a fixed 
rental. (5) Ownership by a single enormous, but private 
corporation. (6) Private ownership and operation on the 
basis of unrestricted private enterprise. 

Mr. Hurley has unreservedly advocated the return to 
private enterprise, 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Russian economic 
problem at Genoa Conference 


Experts Lay Basis or TerMs To RussiA. Nex 
York Times, 4 Apr 1922, p. 3 (500 words, I a 


Experts of the allied nations, after two weeks’ delibera- 
tion, in London, have drafted a series of recommendations 
with regard to the economic situation in Russia, which will 
serve as a starting point for the Conference discussion 
with the Moscow delegation. 

The following is a summary of the conditions which 
the Soviet authorities will be asked to fulfill with regard 
to foreigners entering Russia on business: 

“Foreigners who go into Russia to exercise their pro- 
fession, their commerce, their industry or their trade, will 
be free to import the food, clothing, tools and medicines 
necessary for their personnel, foreign or Russian. None 
of these objects may be requisitioned. 

“It will be sufficient for a foreigner to hold a passport 
vised by competent Russian officials to be entitled to the 
protection of the Russian authorities and to the free exer- 
cise of his profession, his industry or his business. 

“There may be no requisitioning in establishments of 
foreigners without the consent of the Consul of their 
country and without his presence during the requisition. 

“No foreigner may be arrested without the consent of 
his Consul. In the event of political charges against a 
foreigner, the only punishment shall be his expulsion and 
that only on the consent of his Consul. 

“Foreigners shall have complete liberty in carrying on 
their enterprises. They may hire and discharge their per- 
sonnel as they like. They shall apply according to the 
usages of other countries the laws relative to hygiene and 
work. |Salaries may be fixed by mixed commissions. 

“The Russian Government will help foreigners to ac- 
quire raw materials and necessary products, as well as 
assist in obtaining transport. 

“The ‘Russian Government will not inflict upon foreign- 
ers any taxes which shall prevent remuneration for invested 
capital. 
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“Free zones shall be created at certain ports.” 
In regard to the Russian debt abroad, it is proposed that 
the borrowings since August I, 1914, be "cancelled, in return 


-for which the Soviets are to agree to make no indemnity 
-claims because of the allied assistance to Wrangle, Deni- 


kin and others who led lost causes against the Red army. 
The French, however, will not admit this liability. A 
commission to handle the pre-war debt is advised. 


IRON AND STEEL—Builders’ hardware market in 
Great Britain 


WipE Scope IN BriTAIN For BuItpers’ Harp- 
WARE OF SUITABLE Desicn. Anglo-American Trade, 
Mar 1922, p. 100 (2700 words, 6 pp.) 


“Although there are very few American designs of 
builders’ hardware in use in Great Britain, it is generally 
agreed that there is plenty of room for new designs, but 
that. the present is not the right time to introduce them, 
as American goods of this class can easily be undersold 
by British, Swedish and German manufacturers.” (Roughly 
speaking, only about 25 per cent of American designs are 
suitable for Great Britain. But efforts to economize and 
improve present housekeeping systems are being carefully 
watched by architects and builders. Such articles as steel 
butts, door hangers, door tracks, door hinges and shelf 
brackets of American design, which normally have a 
fairly good ‘sale in Great Britain, cannot be sold at present 
on account of the fierce Swedish competition. American 
baths have not much chance. The American price is 
about £30, while those of British manufacture cost but £6, 
and German makes are selling for £4. In general, the 

market for hardware is limited by the trade depression, 
lack of standardization, and the difference in the British 
and American housing systems. With changing business 
conditions, devices which save labor and money may find 
a market. German and Swedish competition is very strong 
in some lines, 

American manufacturers proposing to enter the British 
market seriously and permanently are advised to take the 
matter up with the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, 


LATIN AMERICA—Trade with, encouraging 


IMPROVED BusINESS OuTLOOK IN LATIN AMER- 
tca. U.S. Commerce Reports, 27 Mar 1922, p. 727 
(goo words, 2 pp.) 


Addressing the Chamber of Commerce of Erie, Pa., Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, recently stated that the market for Am- 
erican products in Latin America was developing steadily. 
Exports to that region during 1921, amounted to $800,000,- 
000, or a gain of “165 per cent over the last normal pre- 
war year. The importance of these markets is indicated 
by the fact that over 600 inquiries concerning them are 
received weekly by the Department of Commerce. Con- 
gress has recommended a 70 per cent increase in the 
Department’s appropriation for trade promotion work in 
that part of the world. “The strong German campaign 
which started in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico has suf- 
fered great checks through the inability of many German 
manufacturers to meet the promises of salesmen as to 
deliveries and qualities. The disposal of staple stocks in 
South America means that more money will be available 
for business. Financial conditions have improved in ‘Chili, 
Argentine, Cuba and Peru, while Mexico is really on a 
gold basis. Last year American banking houses floated 
loans for the Latin-American countries to the extent of 
more than $210,000,000. Reports indicate renewal of de- 
mands in several lines, and the list of goods needed is 
constantly increasing. 
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LEGAL AID—Salvage remuneration 
SALVAGE: ExcESsIVE REMUNERATION. Nauticus, 
25 Mar 1922, p. 20 (1000 words, I p.) 


In rendering a decision as. to the fair amount of salvage 
that should be awarded to towboats giving assistance in 
New York harbor, the following observations were made: 

“Where a ship or her cargo has been saved from im- 
pending peril by the sea or other navigable water, the 
persons by whose assistance it has been achieved are en- 
titled to compensation or salvage. In determining the 
amount of the salvage to be awarded, there are certain 
circumstances by which the courts are usually guided. (1) 
The labor expended by the salvors in rendering the salvage. 
(2) The promptitude, skill and energy displayed in rend- 
ering the service and saving the property. (3) The value 
of the property employed by the salvors in rendering the 
service and the danger to which such property was exposed. 
(4) The risk incurred by the salvors in securing the 
property from ‘the impending peril. (5) The value of 
the propetty saved. (6) The degree of danger from which 
the property was rescued.” 

“Compensation as salvage is not viewed by the admir- 
alty courts merely as pay, on the principle of a quantum 
meruit, or aS a remuneration pro operé et labore, but as 
a reward for perilous services, voluntarily rendered, and 
as an inducement to seatnen and others to embark in such 
undertakings to save life and property.” 


MANAGEMENT—Policies needed in trade with China 

SELLING TO THE CHINESE MiLuions. By Cyril 
H. Tribe. China Review, Mar 1922, p. 153 (1500 
words, 3 pp.) 

Extraofdinary observation of business truth, honesty and 
thorotighness must be emphasized as requirements for lay- 
ing the foundation of a successful tradé with 'China. These 
words mean the fulfillment of an order to the fetter, the 
prompt and energetic answering of correspondence, the 
anticipation of the requirements of the buyer and the doing 
of “jist a little mote than is called for” in ensuring satis- 
factioh. (One of the most sweeping criticisms of the Am- 
erican attitude toward) Far East trade is that it is not 
taken seriously. 

In establishing an export department, the most important 
consideration at the start is the selection of a capable 
export manager and his staff. The export manager should 
be an executive in authority to supervise and control credit 
and accounting, sales and advertising and. sales promotion, 
and matters pertaining to traffic and delivery. In building 
up machinery to produce orders, careful attention should 
be. directed toward advertising. Personal. solicitation is 
desirable, but often too expensive at the start. The im- 
portance of carrying on a regular and chatty correspond- 
ence with a foreign buyer cannot be overestimated. Fre- 
quent letters after the receipt of an order should be the 
rule. As correspondence is developed, all information con- 
cerning foreign prospects should be classified. The Chinese 
are often insistent oft knowing about the concern from 
whom they are buving. Correspondence with Chinese 
concerns may be in English, but often the heads of the 
concern or the owner have no knowledge of English. For 
these important personages, the use of an engraved state- 
ment of the business in summary form, historical in na- 
ture and made more personal with a “tipped in” photo- 
graph of the president’ autographed in pen and ink, is 
suggested. Stich a courtesy is greatly appreciated. 

The export department should have a “code of practice,” 
preferably in loose leaf form, containing general principles, 
which when once adopted should be followed religiously by 
clerks or others stepping into vacancies, An order received 
from ‘China is usually accompanied by full instructions 
as to packing, marking cases, routing and even steamer 
for shipment. These instructions should be duplicated 
into permanent form, and copies supplied to the sales and 
traffic departments. 
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Above all, it should be remembered that with the Chinese 
civility and the finer courtesies have not yet given way 
before the terseness of our American methods of business 
negotiation, 


PORTS AND TERMINALS—Sweden’s free ports 
offer advantages 


SWEDEN AS A BASE FOR FoREIGN TRADE OPERA- 
TIONS. By F. Charles Schwedtman, Vice-President, 
The National City Bank, New York. The Swedish- 
American Trade Journal (Organ of the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, New 
York), Mar 1922, p. 92 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


The remarkable location of Sweden in relation to the 
new countries of the Baltic and of the former Russian 
Empire gives to her people a dominating influence in the 
distribution of goods in northern Europe. Much of the 
trade of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and 
Russian will be handled through the splendid modern fa- 
cilities that are now under construction as free ports at 
Malmo, Goteborg and ‘Stockholm. Of course, much of 
the business will, as before the war, continue to pass 
through England and Germany to these countries; but the 
more direct connections offered through the free ports of 
Sweden will undoubtedly attract a large portion of the 
new business. 

These free ports will make it possible for American 
manufacturers and exporters to maintain large stocks of 
goods in Sweden, free from any tariff duties, under safe 
conditions. Other favorable conditions will be insurance 
at reasonable rates, first-class banking accommodations, 
and a geographical location permitting quick deliveries. 
Goods may be sent abroad and then sold. The sale can 
be done on a strictly competitive basis, the title remaining 
in the name of the original holder until payment has been 
made, delivery can be prompt and safe, the purchaser 
may see exactly what he is buying, and difficulties in gen- 
eral can be reduced to a minimum. 


TEXTILES—Russian production of fibre 


Tue Cultivation or Trextire PLants in RusstA. The Textile 
Recorder, 15 Mar 1922, p. 47 (2500 words, 2 pp.). An historical 
and statistical survey of the production of flax, hemp and cotton in 
Russia. The following is heavy-typed: ‘‘The present output of flax 
in Russia is insufficient even for the normal home consumption of 
the growers themselves.” 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

Il Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking. and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the wéekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right’ to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase thesé books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magaziné issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
é 
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ADVERTISING—Catalog construction 

THE Art oF CATALoGING. The Three Circles 
(Published by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.), Apr 1922, p. 149 (650 words, 3 pp.) 


Deciding upon the physical or mechanical factors before 
analyzing the selling problems the catalog must face, is 
like building the four walls of a house without knowing 
the number or arrangement of the rooms desired. The 
size, shape and typographical treatment of the catalog 
follow naturally once it is known what part of the book 
should play in the business drama. Its character must be 
adapted to the promotion of a definite end or purpose, if 
it is to be of service. Character is essentially subservient 
to the part, and coming second, it should be worked out 
only after the plan of action is settled. The function of 
a catalog depends, of course, on the business it is intended 
to serve, but in general there are ten purposes which can 
be fulfilled by the catalog: 1. Making sales direct. In 
this connection the catalog carries the burden of the selling 
effort, as represented by the mail-order type. 2. Develop- 
ing mail-order sales. The catalog may be used to cover 
territories where it is not profitable to send salesmen, or 
it may be used for supplementary lines, which salesmen 
could not handle advantageously. 3. Producing fill-in 
orders. Used for this purpose, the catalog co-operates 
with the road salesmen, making sales between visits of 
salesmen. 4. Creating new inquiries. 5. Paving the way 
for salesmen. The catalog may be used to precede. sales- 


rate? 3. Is the material quoted on correct as as to make, 
quantity, number, size, ‘weight, color, kind, accessories, 
packing, etc.? 4. Is it in accordance ‘with sample? 5. Is 
the price correctly figured? Is the delivery to us clearly 
understood? 6, Is the correct unit of price stated? 7. Is 
ft F. OF Bor Co. T) F2 of ‘C.F, Be: hat Porth Is 
this mentioned? 8. Is the freight rate 'stated ? Weight 
Or measurement? 2,000 pounds or 2,240 pounds? 9, Ex- 
change? to. Is definite delivery promised? (it writing). 
Can space be secured? 11. Is the quotation firm? How 
long? For what quantity? 12. Is the merchandise sub- 
ject to embargo at either end? 

A similar catechism should be made out for dealing with 
the checking of orders. 


FAR EAST—Commercial museum at Shanghai 

Bringing CurnA-Mapr Goons To THE Fore. By 
George E. Soks. The Trans-Pacific, Mar 1922, 
p. 67 (1000 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


Shanghai has always been noted for its foreign-produced 
wares, In 1919, when the anti-Japanese boycott appeared, 
there were not enough native products to supply the wants 
of the people, who had not learned what their own coun- 
try produced. In answer to the question, Are there not 
in some cities Chinese re are producing commodities we 
know nothing about?, the Commercial Museum and Li- 
brary of the “Shanghai ‘Chinese General Chamber of Com- 
merce was opened. The exhibits are under twelve divi- 


men, giving the prospect an idea of the complete line and sions: (1) Agricultural, forestry atid’ sericultural products; 
thus shortening the time required for a call. ‘ 6, Following- (2) mining properties; (3) marine products; (4) pastural 
up salesmen. Either left by salesmen or mailed soon after products; (5) manufactured goods; (6) machines and 


visits, the catalog may also serve as a “clincher.” The 
prospect sees illustrations of the line and reviews, in black 
and white, the point that should convince him. 7. Building 
goodwill. Catalogs are often issued for the sole purpose 
of building goodwill without hoping for direct sales or 
other immediate results. 8. Holding buyers. Closely allied 
with the goodwill catalog is the one that is designed to 
keep buyers’ interest alive. 9. Supplementing other adver- 
tising. With this as its aim, the catalog may be used to 
elaborate magazine or direct-by-mail advertising, carrying 
on the story where it was left off. 10. For reference pur- 


mechanical appliances; (7) weaving, and dyeing; (8) chem- 
icals;, (9) fine arts; (10) scientific and educational sup- 
plies; food products; (11) medical products. There are 
about 5,000 exhibits now in place. The scientific and edu- 
cational supplies, and the machines and mechanical appli- 
ances are worthy of special notice, for the former show 
that ‘China is now self-sufficient in that field, and is rapidly 
becoming so in the latter. Attention is directed to the low 
prices with which the displays are marked. For example, 
a complete mechanical drawing set produced by a local 
firm sells for Mex. %3. There is now a commercial museum 


poses. The catalog occasionally is nothing more than a in each of the following seven cities: Tientsin, Tsinan, 
ibook of reference, appealing to the buyer because of the Peking, Hangchow, Wuchang, Nanchang, and now 
information it furnishes. Shanghai. 


EXPORTING—Cable orders require care 
THE Exporter’s Catecutsm. By James Wilson. 
Export Trade, 25 Mar 1922, p (1800 words, 


3 pp-) 

Much business of the export merchant is done by cable, 
and the slightest slip-up in answering such cables may 
prove disastrous. The following is a “catechism” that 
might well be kept in mind when handling and checking 
over cable quotations: 1. Is the cable correctly addressed, 
to the right party? 2. Is the reference clear and accu- 


_and political status of Europe at the present time; 


FINANCE—European problems (Book) 

AMERICA AND THE BALANCE SHEET OF EUROPE. 
By John F. Bass and Harold G. Moulton. Pub- 
lished by the Ronald “eine Gorupany, New York, 
1622" (367 pp. 5 x 734 in), index)''$3.00) 

In view of the Can leet just begun at Genoa. which 
aims at the economic restoration of Europe, this book is 
timely and illuminating. In the preface, the purpose of 


the volume is given as: “First, to determine the economic 
second, 
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to appraise the probable effects of the international settle- 
ments (including reparations) that have recently ‘been 
made; and third, to suggest in broad outlines an inter- 
national policy such as it 1s believed the situation demands.” 
The first part of the book deals with the present situation, 
as to national debts (aside from reparations), budgets, cur- 
rencies, and social problems. The reparations dilemma is 
discussed separately in Part II. A chapter here on “How 
Much are the Allies Willing to be Paid?” considers the 
possibility of payment and the consequent probable injury 
to the recipient countries. In Part III, entitled “Remedies 
—Proposed and Real,” the authors discuss the limitation Of 
foreign credits, the stabilization of the international ex 
changes, and finally suggest four basic requirements in 
order to cope with present conditions. Increase of domes- 
tic production; balance of international trade; restoration 
of the gold standard; and balancing of national budgets. 
Now that Europe has set to work definitely and delib- 
erately to cure her economic ills, it will be interesting ‘to 
compare the plans adopted with those suggested by the 
authors of this book. There is nothing novel in them—only 
a fortunate hit of genius could evolve a scheme that has 
not already been advocated—but there is a vigor of lan- 
guage and argument here that is refreshing and stim- 
ulating. 


FINANCE—Poland’s debts 


THE Foreign AND Domestic Dest or PoLANnp 
STATED IN GoLD DoLtL_Ar Terms. The Economic 
World, 25 Mar 1922, p. 414 (500 words, table, 
I p.) : 

In a statement issued ‘this week the American Polish 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry of the United States, 
New York City, undertakes to correct exaggerated impres- 
sions under which many persons in this country labor with 
respect to the true magnitude of the Polish Public Debt, 
domestic and foreign. It remarks that there has been much 
discussion concerning the internal and external debts of 
the Polish Government, but that the official announcement 
by the government of internal and external debts as of 
September 30, 1921, defines these debts specifically and 
refute statements made by various financial writers and 
bank statisticians on the debts of Poland. 

In practically all of these reports the mark is given a 
par value of 23.8 cents, which does not relate in any way 
whatsoever to the Polis sh mark and is only the normal 
exchange rate of the German mark, This mistake has been 
followed by the newspapers in quotations of Polish 
exchange and by prominent banks in this country in their 
statistical data. This was due to the fact that during the 
German occupation Polish marks were issued by the Ger- 
man Government, anticipating that Poland would be in- 
corporated in Germany at the successful conclusion of the 
war. Polish bank notes issued by the Polish State Loan 
Bank have supplanted the Russian rubles, Austrian crowns, 
German marks and German marks of occupation. They 
do not state that they were redeemable at any par, but 
will be sufficient to establish the currency on a gold basis. 

The foreign debts as of September 30, 1921, are: 


Exchange Polish 
Amount rate Marks 


United States dollars.. 143,143,167 3,500 501,000,000,000 


Freneh sfrancs ona 400,503,669 280 120,000,000,000 
Pounds sterling ..... 3,715,478 14,535  54,000,000,000 
Gold francs as 2 33,578,062 505 20,000,000,000 
Dutch florins /.)....1. 17,800,000 1,100  19,500,000,000 
Norwegian crowns . 16,575,835 452 7,500,000,000 
Ita lanrtine gn cue vey.) 7,134,335 140 1,000,000,000 
Swedish crowns ..... 128,307 100 90,000,000 
Austrian crowns .. III,070,000 0.43 48,000,000 

TOUR ete Seraess oe ee tise ce eC Ree eee 732,138,000,000 
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To the above must be added $16,969,120, which was col- 
lected from the Polish dollar loan floated in the United 


States and represents, at exchange rates of the same time, ~ 


59,400,000 Polish marks. The total foreign debt, therefore, 
equals 791,538,000,000 Polish marks; while the total num- 
ber of bank notes issued by the Polish State Loan Bank 
up to and including January, 1922, was 222,000,000,000 Pol- 
ish marks. These two figures represent the total debt 
of the Republic, which is 1,013,538,000,000 marks or $2809,- 
582,000. The population of Poland, according to the 1921 
census, is 26,740,000. Thus the total foreign and domestic 
per capita debt is only $10.83. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Passport and visa 
requirements 
PASSPORT AND VisA REGULATIONS, Commerce 
Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 12 (2000 words, 4 pp.) 


After four years of peace, sufficient vestiges of war-time ~ 


restrictions remain concerning passports and visas as to 
bring many complaints from traveling business men and 
tourists. 

The United States no longer requires its citizens to 
secure passports to enter or leave the country. Aliens 
leaving are required to obtain sailing permits, or Internal 
Revenue Clearance Certificates. Foreign countries, how- 
ever, with few exceptions, insist on passports and the 
securing of visas. 
finds it necessary to provide himself with a passport, which 
costs $10. Then also, most European countries charge $10 
for visas. The United States now charges $9 for visaing 
a foreign passport, plus an application fee of $1. Passport 
receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, amounted 
to $1,421,000. The passport and consular services of the 
State Department, whose combined yearly cost is $8,150,000, 
produced a combined revenue of $10,338,000, or a profit of 
$2,188,000 above the estimated operating cost. 

The high charges establ’shed by this country for pass- 
port and visa services have resulted in retaliatory measures 
by other countries; Great Britain, for example, has raised 
her own fees against Americans to an equal amount. 

Passports are now issued to all countries, except Arabia, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland. Rumania, Russia, 
Siberia and Turkey. For these countries it must be shown 
that legitimate reason exists for entrance. Exception 1s 
made for Constantinople, Smyrna, Mersina, Syrian coast 
cities, Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad and Palestine. which are 
now open for tourists. In the case of the ‘Baltic States, 
Poland, Rumania and Russia, an application for commer- 
ciall travel must be accompanied by an immigration affidavit 
supplied by the |State Department, in which the applicant 
must swear that he is not going for the purpose of en- 
couraging or aiding any subject in coming to the United 
States. The Bahamas, Bermuda, Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
and Newfoundland require no passport, and neither pass- 
port mor visa is necessary for Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Paraguay, Uruguay or the French Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

Visas are necessary for all countries which require pass- 
ports, with the following exceptions: ‘Belgium, if the stay 
is less than three months; Denmark if “Americans were 
formerly Danish subjects ; similarly Sweden for her former 
subjects; Holland, if the stay is less than eight days; 
Switzerland, unless the traveler is going to that country 
for employment. The free port of Danzig requires no visa. 


LEGAL AID—Certified checks in Cuba 

CERTIFIED CHECKS AND INSOLVENCY OF BANKS 
IN Cupa. U. S. Commerce Reports, 3 Apr 1922, 
p. 49 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 

When a Cuban debtor sends a check certified by a bank 
in Cuba to a creditor resident in the United States, and 
the bank becomes insolvent before its payment, the obliga- 
tion of the debtor is not extinguished. According to the 
Cuban Civil Code, the obligation to pay a certain sum of 


An American going abroad, therefore, - 
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money is extinguished by the delivery of the money and 


by nothing else; the form of payment by the medium of 
a check may or may not be accepted by the creditor. Fur- 
ther, in sending the check out of Cuba, the debtor knows 
that on account of the distance and the eventual mediums 
of communication it cannot be collected within the period 
established by law; and this constitutes a fault, or at least 
a negligence, on his part. Again, the effects of commerce, 
such as is the check, are acceptable only under the implicit 
condition that they can be paid. 

When the creditor, who accepts the check, has it certified, 
it is evident that he has had the opportunity to receive his 
money and has refused it; thus the obligation of the debtor 
is extinguished. Similarly, if the debtor has had the check 
certifed at the request of the creditor, the conclusion is 
the same. 

While the obligation-of the debtor exists, he has no right 
to stop payment in cases of fraud, but is obligated to notify 
the bank. The funds are no longer under his control, but 
his is a subsidiary responsibility. When the obligation of 
the debtor is extinguished he has neither the right nor is 
it his duty to intervene. 


MANAGEMENT—Baldwin Locomotive Works’ plan 

Wuy Harr or Our Bustness CoMES FROM 
AsBroap. By Samuel M. Vauclain, President, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Export Trade, 25 Mar 
1922, p. 5 (1400 words, 3 pp.) 

In 1919 the foreign business of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works was reckoned as about 5 per cent of the total out- 
put. At present, this 5 per cent has grown to 50 per cent, 
accomplished in three years through an intensive develop- 
ment of foreign markets. Two factors were taken espe- 
cially into consideration: .the credit situation, and the 
problem of penetration or distribution. In working out 
the latter question, it was determined to establish branch 
offices at strategic places throughout the world, which 
should be under a separate management and form a Foreign 
Sales Department under the control of a vice-president. 
The world was divided into three zones—Latin America, 
south of Mexico; Africa and Europe, exclusive of Russia; 
the Far East, including Asia and Australia. Russia will 
ibe considered as a fourth zone when conditions will permit. 
In making these divisions, financial and linguistic considera- 
tions were the determinants. Africa was placed with 
Europe because most of the African railroads are financed 
through Europe. Latin America was taken together purely 
on the basis of language, although it is a fact also that 
much of the railroad building and equipment is financed 
through the government. 

‘Much depends on the character of the personnel, espe- 
cially in a business such as this, where sales are made some- 
times onlv after a year of negotiations. The organiza- 
tion consists of the vice-president in charge, the Zone 
Managers, one for each zone, having executive 
authority, and under whom are Travelling Managers who 
have definite territories to cover. Then each branch office 
is under the direct charge of a man familiar with the 
product and the sales policy of the company, and who 
“must be readv to play the game and to render satisfaction 
according to the ideals of business methods.” The credit 
situation has been met by extending long term credits, 
sometimes as much as ten years, in some cases to the rail- 
roads themselves and in others to governments. As col- 
lateral, bonds have been taken. 

Too long have we heen content with haphazard methods. 
It is time to go out for foreign trade in the same manner 
which led to the building up of domestic trade. 


MANAGEMENT—Export managers appeal for 
broader markets 


Tue Export Manacers’ MrssaGE To AMERICAN 
Inpustry. By Oren O. Gallun. Export Trade, 
1 Apr 1922, p. 11 (2300 words, 4 pp.) 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 
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The Export Managers affirm that there is absolute need 
of a permanent and increased foreign trade. There is 
an export trade being done now, and it is large both in 
value and quantity—in many lines it is greater than before 
the war. Although firm after firm is withdrawing from 
export activity, and others say that the country should 
forego the small percentage of industry represented by 
foreign trade, it is nevertheless a time for optimism. 

The principal factors in winning a permanent trade 
abroad are Products, Price and Policy. The quality of the 
goods to be sold and their adaptability to foreign markets, 
and the prices at which they are sold, are highly important 
as factors in maintaining exports, but by far the pre- 
dominating factor is policy. Where competing firms sell- 
ing the same goods under the same conditions, are wide 
apart as to the results obtained, this difference is generally 
due to the sales or export policy. Success is brought about 
through courage, vision and ability on the part of the ex- 
port manager. In the successful export manager per- 
sonality will be found developed to an unusual degree, with 
a comprehension of business, politics and economics that 
is not provincial but rather international, 

The prosperity of this country depends upon foreign 
trade, which should not be neglected, not because of 
patriotism or interest, but because of economic necessity. 
We must broaden our markets or produce less. 


MARINE INSURANCE—Law for District of 
Columbia 

Mopet Marine INsuRANCE LAW. ENACTED; 
30ARD REACHES AGREEMENT ON Rates. The Ma- 
rine News, Apr 1922, p. 106 (800 words, 1 p.) 

‘Congress has passed a law which may be regarded as 
giving the District of Columbia a model marine insurance 
statute. ‘Companies incorporating in the District may ob- 
tain the advantages of the law regardless of state acts. Its 
principal benefit will probably be in setting a precedent 
for the several States to modify their statutes so as to 
promote the growth of American companies. The principal 
features of the law are: 

1. It enlarges the kinds of insurance (other than life 
insurance) which marine and fire-marine companics may 
write. 2. It removes excessive taxation, and changes the 
system of taxing premiums to the taxation of net profits. 
3. It removes unnecessary restrictions upon reinsurance. 
4. It permits American companies to co-operate, under 
proper regulations, through syndicates, bureaus and other 
associations. 5. It gives. greater latitude to American 
companies seeking to operate in foreign countries. 

Controversies between the Shipping Board and_ the 
underwriters seem now to be on a fair way to settlement. 
The Board seems willing to abandon the idea of asking 
‘Congress for permission to establish a Government insur- 
ance bureau. The American Insurance Syndicates have 
promised that the equity of the Board in vessels sold will 
be insured at rates corresponding to commercial schedules. 
The underwriters seem willing to grant more favorable 
rates if the Board can justify them by data on loss ratios. 
The Board is willing to make structural changes on ships 
where necessary, and the underwriters promise to give rates 
as favorable as those granted on the ships of old, established 
lines. 


MARINE INSURANCE—Particular average 
Tur SrmpeLeR FEATURES OF PARTICULAR AVER- 
AcE. By Donald Stanton. Export Trade, 1 Apr 


1922, p. 5 (1700 words, 3 pp.) 

Particular average is the term applied to all partial losses 
due to accidents of any sort, as opposed to general average, 
which covers partial losses which arise from deliberate 
sacrifice for the benefit of all the interests involved. Par- 
ticular average losses fall entirely upon the owners of the 
property, and when insured, the loss is borne entirely by 
the underwriter. 
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The first step in ascertaining particular average loss is 
the determination of the extent of the damage. This is 
generally done by comparing the gross value of the goods 
at arrival port with the value which they can command in 
their damaged state. The difference, accounting also for the 
expenses in placing the damaged goods on the market, etc., 
applies on the amount which was originally taken out, and 
the resulting percentage is the amount the underwriter 
must pay. 

The exporter should consider very carefully the types 
of losses against which he wishes to be covered; since par- 
ticular average concerns itself only with such forms of 
damage as are stipulated in the policy. Many pol'cies have 
a memorandum clause, which stipulates that a certain per- 
centage of damage must occur on various classes of goods 
before the insured can file a claim. 

The possibility of a succession of losses occurring under 
the same policy should also be noted. For example, the 
cost of repairs on one partial loss may be followed later 
by another partial or total loss, and the two losses com- 
bined may exceed the total insurance under the policy. 
The underwriter is liable for the entire loss, subject to 
any expressed stipulations. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Peru 


Tue Repustic or Peru. Weekly Export Bulletin, Philadelphia 
‘Commercial Museum, 18 Mar 1922, p. 11 (6000 words, 8 pp.). 
study of Peru considered as to physical features, government, popu- 
lation, languages, finance, industry and foreign trade, ports, steam- 
ship connections, transportation, customs, postage facilities and regu- 
lations, banking facilities, trade- marks, and diplomatic and consular 
repr esentatives, 


PORTS AND TERMINALS—Ports of’ United States 
surveyed 


Report on U. Ports. The Traffic World, 
25 Mar 1922, p. 642 (1000 words, I p.) 


The United States Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors announces that, in co-operation with the Shipping 
Board, reports are in preparation concerning some 70 ports 
of the country, covering traffic conditions, freight rates, 
etc. These reports will ‘contain all information needed by 
a vessel desiring to call at these ports, giving harbor condi- 
tions, regulations, charges, dry docks, repair facilities, 
grain elevators, storage warehouses, bulk freight storage, 
floating equipment, wrecking and salvage equipment, etc., 
railroad communications, terminal service and charges, 
steamship lines using the port, freight rates, analysis of 
existing commerce, maps, aerial photographs, etc. 

The report on Portland, Me., has just been published 
and is available for distribution. 


SHIPPING—Packing hints 

BETTER PACKING OF Export SHIPMENTS. By 
Harry N. Knowlton. Shippers’ Advocate, 1 Apr 
1922,’ p. 93 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 


Proper packing for export is of the utmost importance. 
It has been ‘said that “competition is almost reduced to a 
basis of good packing rather than to competitive merit or 
superiority of the articles themselves.” Good packing pro- 
tects the contents and acts as an advertisement. Poor 
packing results in damaged goods, loss of money and delay, 
and often the loss of customers also. 

Correct packing requires a knowledge of the following: 
(1) Foreign import duty regulations and their effect on 
the size, weight and content of the package; (2) foreign 
climatic conditions as regards the necessity of protection 
from heat, cold or moisture; (3) foreign freight handling 
facilities at ports of entry as regards the liability of the 
package to damage from rough handling; (4) foreign 
transportation facilities which bear on the size and con- 
struction of the package and its adaptability for transport 
by railroad, steamboat, mule back or by men. It is also 
valuable to know the methods of loading and stowing 
cargo and of unloading and stowing at terminals. 
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In determining the blame for damage, it is often quite 
impossible to state whether it is due to the rough handling 
on the part of the carrier, or to the character of the pack- 
ing used by the shipper. Th any case, there should be some- 
thing more put into the packing than will carry a package 
to destination undet ordinary circumstances—there should 
be a factor or margin of safety. 

The experience of the War Department during the war, 
and the standardizations worked out for the Government 
by the United States Forest [Products Laboratory, have 
done much to show what good packing means. Some of 
the principles given were thus evolved. The form of the 
package-box, trate, bale, barrel, ete—should depend upon 
the character of the goods, and also the transportation 
facilities in the country of destination. If mule back is 
used, the packages should be in the form of small bales 
or boxes. Commodities that are susceptible to damage by 
abrasion, impact or moisture should be packed in a closed 
box. For heavy articles, crates are more economical. Tex- 
tiles are packed in cases and bales. Bales are liable to 
damage by hooks, but are sometimes preferred where duties 
are levied by gross weight. 

A’ container should be so designed as to be easily handled. 
(Projections should be avoided. Large heavy containers are 
handled by sling cables, and such containers should have 
sling slots in the skids, so placed with respect to the center 
of gravity that the package will balance well when lifting. 
Where possibie, packages should be packed so as to rest 
safely on any side, as convenience in stowing often has 
greater influence than the words “This side up.” Space 
can often be saved by packing articles disassembled, which 
may considerably affect storage and freight charges. 


SHIPPING—Pilferage 

PREVENTING PILFERAGE IN BritisH Ports. By 
Leslie E. Reed, Consul, London. U.S. Commerce 
Reports, 3 Apr 1922, p. 54 (500 words, 2 pp.) 


According to the report of a committee of the British 
Chamber of |Shipping, appointed to investigate the ques- 
tion of pilferage, the claims paid by shipowners during the 
12 months after the armistice were on a scale commonly 
equal to 20 times as large as that obtaining before the 
war. The causes given were laid to the general increase 
in values, Government control of trading, port congestion 
and the lowering of the standard of honesty. Fifteen rec- 
ommendations were made, summarized as follows: 

Tallies should be taken, both in and out of ship. An 
officer or representative should be appointed to each hold 
of the ship. Specially prepared alphabetical tally books 
should be used. All entrances to the hold should be care- 
fully safeguarded. A watch should be kept on the cargo 
at sea. Due precautions should be taken at docks and 
harbors, and the port authorities should accept full respon- 
sibility for all cargo not removed within 72 hours from 
landing. Special precautions should be taken in the case 
of damaged packages. ‘Reports of pilferage should be 
submitted to and dealt with by the shipowners’ offices. In 
case of detected pilferage, shipowners should at once 
prosecute. “Shipped’’ bills of lading should never be issued 
until the goods are on board the steamer. Shipowners 
should insist on secure packing. Special goods, especially 
addressed packages and returned packages, should be 
locked up by the master. ‘Customs officials should mark 
with an official stamp or seal all cases and casks from 
which samples have been extracted: Every effort should 
be made to secure the cordial co-operation of ship officers 
in watching and checking the loading and discharging of 
cargoes. The assistance of the Department of Overseas 
Trade should be invoked in all casés of trouble abroad. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—New Zealand’s import- 


ant changes 
New ZeaLanp: ImportTaANT CHANGES IN IMPORT DuTIES AFFECTING 
American Propucts. U.S. Commerce Reports, 27 Mar 1922, p. 779 
(2000 words, 3 pp.). An analysis of the recent export trade to New 
Zealand, and a table showing the old and new import duties on the 
Le American export products finding a market in New 
ealand, 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Alcohol as 
motive power for export vehicles 

THE Use or ALCoHOL AS FUEL IN EXxPoRTED VEHICLES. 
By Herbert Chase. Automotive Industries, 6 Apr 1922, 
P- 771 (3000 words, 3 pp.) 

In many of the Latin-American countries the price 
of gasoline and kerosene as compared with alcohol 
has led to a considerable use of the latter as a motive 
fuel, especially in those sections where sugar is pro- 
duced in abundance. In Cuba the consumption of 
fuel alcohol has reached a total of 600,000 gallons 
per month, the alcohol being retailed at from 22 to 
27 cents per gallon as compared with 41 to 46 cents 
for gasoline. 

There are real’ difficulties encountered in the use 
of alcohol. In the first few, months of last year 
about half of the vehicles in Pernambuco, Brazil, 
were using alcohol for fuel, but about 90 per cent 
of these have now returned to the use of gasoline, 
although it is much more expensive. The reasons 
for abandoning alcohol are: 1. Fewer miles per gal- 
lon. 2. Decrease of power. 3. Difficulties in starting 
with engine cold. 4. Solvent or chemical action of 
the fuel on tanks and fuel lines, with consequent 
clogging of fuel pipe or carbureter. 5. Rusting and 
wear of cylinders, ascribed to lack of lubrication. 
6. Lack of reliable standard fuel. 7. Difficulties in 
securing a sufficient supply of high-grade fuel on 
short notice. It is claimed that all these drawbacks 
can be overcome by the use of an engine especially 
adapted to burn alcohol. American firms making 
cars which can be adapted to the use of alcohol 
should investigate the Pernambuco market, which 
now has 1300 passenger cars and 200 trucks, mostly 
acquired since 1919. 


CERAMICS—China as a source of kaolin 

KAOLIN AVAILABLE IN CHINA. By J. ‘Morgan Clements, 
Trade Commissioner. U. S. Commerce Reports, 10 Apr 
1922, p. 85 (2000 words, 3 pp.) 

Deposits of kaolin or potter’s clay are relatively 
few in the United States, and even the war, during 
which imports from England were stopped, failed to 
give impulse to domestic production. Most of the 
kaolin imported comes. from England, none from 
China. The cost of the clay coming from England 
rose, according to quality and degree of preparation 
for the market, by 139 to 225 per cent in 1920 over 


the cost prevailing in 1914. This increase should 
draw attention to the opportunity of obtaining high- 
grade kaolin from China. 

The chief center of the pottery smaaidtees in China 
is. at a place called King Teh ‘Chen, south of the city 
of Kiukiang, on the Yangtze River, in the province of 
Kiangsi, where about 150,000 potters are employed. 
A high-grade sedimentary clay is obtained here. An- 
other center is Te Hua, 50 miles west of Hing Wah, 
in the province of Fukien. This center has special- 
ized in white porcelain statuettes, and other articles 
in white and blue. Foreign-style porcelain products 
painted in various colors have recently been made. 
High grade kaolin is found here in great quantities. 
A third center is Shekwan, near Canton, in the 
province of Kwangtung. 

The country south of the Yangtze is rich in clay 
deposits, but those so far developed are not favor- 
ably located as to transportation facilities. Inthe 
province of Kwangtung there is a deposit which 
could serve as a source of supply for the foreign 
market, for there is no pottery industry in the vicin- 
ity, and plenty of labor is procurable. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS—Japanese 
bank practice 

(COMMERCIAL CREDIT PRACTICE IN JAPANESE BANKS, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, Mar 1922, p. 206 (4000 words, 5 pp.). 
A survey of commercial credit practice in Japanese banks, 
including the development of exchange banks, the forms 
and methods of handling letters of credit, the authority ‘to 
purchase, and trust receipts. The wording of a number 
of forims is given. 


EDUCATION—Lectures in Rome for Americans 

' SUMMER [COURSES FoR AMERICAN STUDENTS IN ROME, 
News Bulletin of the Italy America Society, Mar 1922, 
p. 5 (900 words, 2 pp.) 

The Associazione Italo Americana in collabora- 
tion with the academic authorities of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Rome, has organized a series of courses 
for Americans, extending from July 10 to August 31, 
1922. There will be daily lessons in Italian gram- 
mar, three lectures a week on Italian Art and Ar- 
cheeology, and two lectures a week on the economic, 
industrial and social development of Italy. The 
tuition fee will be 600 lire. The Associazione offers 
twelve scholarships to American university students, 
Examinations and a diploma will be given. There 
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will be numerous opportunities for free admission 
to Government antiquities and galleries. Until 
June 15 applications in America should be made to 
the Italy America. Society, 23 West 43rd Street, 
New York. 


EXCHANGE—Fluctuations in, as a factor in 
selling 
MAKING (SALES IN ForREIGN CuRRENCIES. By F. J. 
Whitlow. Export Trade, 8 Apr 1922, p. 9 (2100 words, 
4 pp.) An analysis of how exporters are meeting the 
depreciation in exchange, giving the methods and experi- 
ence of four firms in dealing with this problem. 


GERMAN COMPETITION—World markets 
and 
GERMAN COMPETITION IN THE WorLD’s MARKETS IN THE 
IMMEDIATE ‘FUTURE, By J. C. Osborne, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, American Chamber of Commerce, Berlin. Trans- 
atlantic Trade, Berlin, 10 Mar 1922, p. I (1500 words, 2 pp.) 
Six months ago the writer declared to a group in 
America that within two years Germany would be 
in the same competitive position in the world’s mar- 
kets as before the war. That is, instead of being 
able to underbid the American manufacturer by 
about 100 per cent or more, she would have only a 
10 per cent advantage, which was normal in pre- 
war times. Germany’s advantage today is based on 
low production costs, due to low wages, low traffic 
rates, postal rates, and the general effect these mat- 
ters have on living and business conditions. The 
number of marks received by the German worker 
has increased about 1,500 per cent since. pre-war 
times, but the mark has depreciated about 4,500 per 
cent. The worker is able to live on these low wages 
because of subsidies paid on imported foodstuffs 
and rental control. Passenger and freight rates are 
at least 50 per cent lower in Germany than in other 
countries. Postal rates are similarly below foreign 
rates, This is an illogical situation. However, dur- 
ing the past year, rentals have advanced from 4o 
to 70 per cent, postage over 400 per cent, foodstuffs 
from 150 to 250 per cent, and railroad rates 300 
per cent. With these increases, the abandonment 
of subsidies, and the consequent increase in wages, 
the cost of goods produced will advance propor- 
tionately. The exchange on the mark has been grad- 
ually improving, but prices have steadily increased. 
Should it happen that this improvement carries the 
mark where it stood last July, the price advantage 
that German manufacturers have enjoyed would be 
wiped out. Selling prices will have to conform with 
productive costs; one dollar’s worth of German 
productions will always cost a dollar’s worth of 
marks. 


GOOD WILL—Co-operation, conference and 
publicity bring 
Goop WILL AS AN ASSET IN INTERNATIONAL ‘COMMERCE. 
U.S. Commerce Reports, 10 Apr 1922, p. 106 (1300 
word, 2 pp.) 
“Overshadowing the undeniable need of providing 
cheap and dependable agencies for the collection of 
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overdue accounts abroad, for the prevention of 
credit abuse, and for the curbing of the unscrupulous 
trader at home and abroad, is the need of a construc- 
tive trade policy which shall have for its outstanding 
objective the creation in each market of an organi- 
zation committed to the promotion of positive good 
will and understanding between the local mercantile 
community and the export interests of America.” 
There are certain factors continually operating. in 
foreign countries to bring about a spirit of good 
will. These agencies include our government offi- 
cials, American chambers of commerce, native cham- 
bers of commerce and the official representatives of 
foreign countries here at home. All these elements 
should be utilized, but there should also be a get- 
together movement whereby the merchants of two 
countries may be led to discuss existing and possible 
causes of friction. Asa result of such a movement 
there might come about better methods of arbitra- 
tion, the settling of legitimate grievances, the use of 
films to foster good will, the wider use of Govern- 
ment departments, etc. 

To bring about this new attitude, a new associa- 
tion would not be needed, but each existing associa- 
tion might make this matter a definite part of its 
constructive policy. It should be a subject for dis- 
cussion at foreign-trade conventions. This means 
casting a glance to the future, for good will cannot 
be won over night, but must be zealously cultivated. 


LUMBER-—lItaly as an American market 

PRosPECTS FOR SALE OF AMERICAN LUMBER IN ITALY. 
By ‘M. C. MacLean, Commercial Attaché, Rome. U. S. 
Commerce Reporis, 10 Apr 1922, p. 80 (300 words, I p.) 

Owing to the decline of American lumber prices 
and the steady improvement in exchange rates, 
southern yellow pine can now compete with the in- 
ferior woods which have been used since the war, 
mostly fir and spruce from Trentino, southern Aus- 
tria and Jugoslavia, and Italian chestnut. Southern 
pine can now be delivered at western ports of Italy 
at about 1000 lire per thousand feet, whereas the 
above woods from nearby sources range in price 
from 700 to 825 lire. 

Sales would be very much facilitated if stocks 
were maintained in a few distributing centers—for 
instance, at Genoa, Naples, and Palermo. The policy 
of the American cotton exporters should be followed 
—that of carrying considerably larger stocks in Italy 
than, formerly, granting larger credits, and having a 
responsible representative on the ground. 


MACHINERY—British imports from America 

Tren YEARS’ Exports OF MACHINE Toots To GREAT 
BRITAIN. Machinery, Apr 1922, p. 627. (500 words. 
table, 1 p.) 

In 1913, the exports of machinery from. the 
United States to Great Britain amounted to $3,411,- 
143, as compared with $2,678,995 in 1912. During 
the war period there was an abnormal increase, which 
reached its maximum in 1916, when $20,434,934 
worth of American machines were sent to that coun- 
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try. Since the war there has been a decided decline, 
and in 1921 the total was only $2,698,321. For the 
three years before the war, the exports to Great 
Britain amounted to about 22 per cent of our total 
exports of machinery. Although in 1921 Great 
Britain consumed only 14 per cent of the total 
exports, this 14 per cent represented, in dollars, 
slightly more than the 22 per cent taken in 1912. 
Along with this decline during the past two years, 
there has been a growing tendency for Great Britain 
to increase her exports of machinery. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT —Diesel engine expe- 
rience 


COMPOUNDING THE COMBUSTION ENGINE. 
Sperry, President, The Sperry Gyroscope ‘Company. 
Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering News, 
Mar 1922, p. 19 (7500 words, illustrations, 7 pp.) De- 
scribes the development and characteristics of a compound 
type of internal combustion engine which thas been sub- 
jected to long and continuous use. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Venezuela a unique 


By Elmer A. 


market 
VENEZUELA AS AN Export. Market. By Harry Chapin 
Plummer. Export Trade, 8 Apr 1922, p. 5 (2700 words, 


4 pp.). An outline of the factors which place Venezuela 
in a class by itself, discussing the geographical situation, 
physical features, population, preferences and business 
methods. 


ORDER FORMS—Export trade 

‘More Azourt ForerGn Orver Forms. Weekly Export 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Commercial Bulletin, 8 Apr 1922, 
p. 5 (400 words, cut reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


An appeal was recently made for sample order 
forms which have been found satisfactory for use 
in the export trade. Of those received, the repro- 
duction herewith of that used by the Crown Ribbon 
and Carbon Manufacturing Company is given as a 
model in a number of ways. It is printed in three 


languages in order that the, foreign customer may 


make known his requirements as precisely as pos- 
sible. A separate form is used for details as to the 
disposition of the order on,arrival at the factory. 


PETROLEUM—Peru’s output and law 

PETROLEUM IN Peru. The Pan-American 
4 Apr 1922, p. 26 (700 words, 3 pp.) 

Among the oil companies operating in Peru are 
the London Pacific Petroleum Company, the Inter- 
national Petroleum, Ltd., a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil: Company of New Jersey, and the Lobitos 
Ouilfields, Ltd. These companies have drilled 1406 
wells, of which 849 are at present producing. In 
1903 the total oil yield of the country was 11,639 
tons; in 191g it was 235,133 tons, while in 1921 it 
reached 500,000 tons; or, in bulk, it amounted to 
2,816,649 barrels in 1920, and increased to 3,568,000 
barrels in 1921. . 

There is a new law in Peru, by which all hydro- 
carbons and petroleum become national property. 
The area of concessions will be divided into claims 
of 40,000 Square meters each. .The term of an ex- 
ploration concession may be for 4 years, with power 
of two-year extension. There is an annual tax of 
one sol on each Coast claim, 40 centavos m the 
Sierra, and. 20 in the Montana. Exploitation, which 
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may be acquired for an indefinite period, is subject 
to two levies: the area of the concession is liable 
to a tax of £1 annually per claim, and production of 
the wells is taxed according to the scale of yield. 


SHIPPING—Theft and pilferage 


THEFT AND PILFERAGE IN THE UNITED STATES Export 
AND Import TRADE, By S. S. Huebner, Insurance Export, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives. Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, Mar 1922, p. 220 (3200 words, 8 pp.) 

Losses through theft, pilferage and nondelivery 
have reached enormous proportions in American 
commerce. This condition is reflected in the rates 
charged by marine insurance companies for that 
type of hazard, which rates have increased from 
200 to 500 per cent and in some instances over 1,000 
per cent within the past two years. The amount 
paid in 1916 by the Insurance Company of North 
America for losses of this character represented 
3 per cent of the total losses paid by the company. 
In 1920 this had increased to 28 per cent, and in 
1921 it amounted to 43 per cent of the cargo losses. 
The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company reports a 
loss of at least $140,000 on this type of business dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920, based on premiums collected 
and payments made, and not allowing for cost of 
operation. Eight New York underwriting com- 
panies combined their figures for the months of No- 
vember. 1920 to January 1921 and found that the 
aggregate loss would amount to $4,800,000 per year. 
This figure accounts for only 8 companies, to which 
must be added the losses (1) of all the rest of the 
underwriting market, (2) those sustained by ship- 
pers who carried no such insurance, (3) those on 
imports from this country and insured abroad, (4) 
those on exports from this country and insured 
abroad. 

All this has a decided effect upon our foreign 
trade. The high increase of rates to cover the theft 
hazard will represent a considerable differential 
against our exports if any of our competitors should 
precede us, in reducing such losses for their mer- 
chants. Existing rates will add to our exports a 
cost resulting in prohibitive prices. This condition 
also affects our foreign markets. Shippers and mer- 
chants are reporting the loss of customers. Carriers, 
as a matter of self-interest, should make every effort 
to stamp out this evil. 

All the interests which are concerned in the de- 
livery of goods should co-operate towards this end. 
The following program is suggested: (1) Improv- 
ing the police and magisterial situation at our ports. 
(2) Inducing shippers, especially through their lead- 
ing organizations, to improve their methods of pack- 
ing, to mark packages in such a manner as not to re- 
veal their contents wherever that is possible, and to 
employ only bonded truckmen wherever possible, as 
also bonded lighterage and stevedoring concerns. 
(3) Increasing the liability of carriers for theft and 
pilferage, where traceable to the negligence of the 
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carrier, with a view to bringing about a greater exer- 
cise of care. (4) Reducing losses at foreign ports. 


TRADE-MARKS—Foreign, in the U. S. 

Fore1iGnN TRADE-MARKsS IN THE UNITED States. By 
Chauncey P. ‘Carter. Advertising and Selling, Mar 1922, 
p. 10 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

If an importer secures the exclusive agency for 
the sale of a French product in the United States, 
for instance, can a competitor secure the product 
from a middleman in England, and sell it here in 
the United States legally? That is what the courts 
have held as just in the case of Le Page’s glue, Hun- 
yadi Janos water, Eternelle violin strings, and Java 
Rice powder, It seems that the best thing for an 
importer to do is to purchase the goods abroad and 
sell them under another trade-mark or name. Then 
any advertising he may do to popularize the product 
will not be wasted if a competitor seeks to sell the 
same product, for the importer controls all rights 
to the new trade-mark or name. In case of war, he 
may select another similar product and sell it under 
the same name. 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of PRENTICE- 
Hatt Business Dicest, Forricn Trape Service, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for) April 1, 1922. 


State of New York <a 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Vincent C. Ross, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of the Prentrce-HaLtt Business Dicest, Foreign 
Trape SERVICE, and that the following’ is, to the, best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher, Business Digest, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Editor, Charles W. Gerstenberg, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Edward D. Arnold, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 

hehe Manager, Vincent C. ‘Ross, 7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its mame and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock.) 

Business Digest, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Richard 
P: Ettinger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Charles W. Gersten- 
berg, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Fremont Rider, 241. West 
37th Street, New York City; James B. Caldwell, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York: City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) | None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and. security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder, or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any. other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. : 

Vincent C. Ross, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this rzth day of April, 1922. 
ARNOLD W. PETERSON. 
Notary Public, Kings County, Kings County Clerk’s No. 78. 
Certificate filed in, New York County, Clerk’s No, 198. 
Commission expires March 30, 1924 ' 
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ARBITRATION—Commercial Survey Com- 
pany organized to assist in 


For THE ARBITRATION OF BUSINESS DISPUTES. 
Trade, 22 Apr 1922, p. 24 (800 words, 2 pp.) 


Export 


The Commercial Survey Company, Inc., has been 
organized with the purpose of offering a disinter- 
ested: survey of export goods at the time of deliv- 
ery to steamer. Built up from an analysis of the 
general export contract, the inspection will reveal 
three main considerations: (1) Time or dispatch 
of shipment. (2) Physical condition of consign- 
ment. (3) Quality of merchandise. Inspection 
will be made at time of delivery to ocean carrier as 
it passes from the control of the seller. The items 
reported on will be: (1) Time of delivery of mer- 
chandise to steamer. The position of steamer at 
date of delivery. Advertised date of sailing. Ports 
of call in order. (2) Actual conditions of packing 
and coopering. Port marks. Stowage position in 
vessel. (3) Quality, as based on samples. In certain 
cases, experts will be called in, laboratory tests made, 
and engineering inspections made. It is hoped that by 
this means “determinations of fact” will be beyond 
dispute concerning the shipper’s performance of 
contract, serving as a protection to both the seller 
and the foreign buyer. The service will be estah- 
lished about May 1, 1922. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Philippines as a 
market 


THE PHILIPPINES AS A Market For AuTomotiva Prop- 
ucts. By Roy C. Bennett. Automotive Industries, 13 Apr 
1922, p. 822 (1400 words, 2 pp.) 


Registration reports from the Bureau of Public 
Works in the Philippines show that in 1921 there 
were 13,341 motor vehicles registered, including 
motorcycles. No count is kept of tractors. Dealers 
do not look for a rapid recovery of business. Much 
depends on the state of the market for sugar, which 
is the principal product. There are over 3,000 miles 
of first-class roads, besides more than that number 


of roads designated as second and third class. The. 


cost of upkeep is about the same as in an Ameri- 


can or European city. The medium-priced car is 
; 


the most popular, with the exception of the Ford. 
On account of the heavy duty, amounting to 25 per 
cent, the American manufacturer has a sure mar- 
ket. The Filipino prefers the appearance of 
American cars. Motor trucks are important as 
freight cars, and have become strong competitors 
with the railroads. The latter are government- 
owned, which may account for the many handicaps 
and delays encountered in securing licenses to op- 
erate public utility lines. The market for tractors 
is nil, because of the deflation of the sugar business. 
The warehouses of the importers are filled with trac- 
tors, and there is talk of sending them back to the 
United States. 


COAL—Soviet Russian Conditions 


CoNDITIONS IN THE ‘Coat-Mrininc InpustrRY In. Soviet 
Russta. U. S. Commerce Reports, 17 Apr 1922, p. 139 
(1200 words, chart, 3 pp.) 


The chief source of Russian coal always has been 
the Donetz Basin, near the Azov Sea. In 1914 this 
region furnished 86 per cent of the total Russian 
output, and in 1916, 83 per cent. The mines of the 
Ural are next in importance. The Moscow Basin 
yields only low-grade brown coal. In the Ural dis- 
trict, about one-half of the coal comes from the 
Tshelyabinsk brown coal mines, which consist prin- 
cipally of surface layers about 28 feet thick, and 
these are being stripped without any attempt at 
conservation. In Moscow the coal is found in 
pockets. 

In July, 1921, “the new economic system” was 
put into effect by the Soviet Government, a system 
of unified and centralized administration in which 
unlimited authority was placed in the hands of the 
chief administrator. The managerial staff and ex- 
perts were given liberal remuneration, with bonus 
for tonnage output. The system of equalized wage 
payment in the form of uniform rations was dis- 
carded, and a graduated scheme of direct output 
pay, on a sliding scale, was introduced. This has 
had a marked effect on the output. There has been a 
concentration of work in the best equipped pits due 
to a scarcity of labor and equipment. An impor- 
tant factor in the coal situation at present is the 
shortage of shipping facilities. 
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CONVENTIONS—International Association of 
Navigation Congress 


Wortp’s ‘Concress on Navication. Pf hoe 
Illustrated, Apr 1922, p. 16 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 


‘ Shipping 


Under the auspices of the International Associa- 
tion of Navigation Congresses, a convention of the 
leading dock and harbor authorities, engineers, ship- 
builders and maritime experts of the world will be 
held in London in 1923. The Governments of 31 
countries are members of the Association, as are 
also corporations, dock and harbor authorities, navi- 
gation companies and individuals. The convention 
consists of two sections, one dealing with ocean navi- 
gation and the other with inland navigation. Sub- 
jects for discussion under each of these heads will 
be suggested by the British Organizing Committee, 
and these stibjects will be forwarded to each of the 
countries to be put into the hands of reporters who 
will secure the views of authorities concerning them. 
These reports will be collected and reviewed by com- 
petent authorities and prepared for presentation to 
the Congress, where they will be discussed and 
adopted or modified. The reports will be printed 
in three languages. The last Congress was held in 
Philadelphia in 1912. 


ECONOMICS—Overproduction vs. foreign 
trade 


Export or Home CoNSUMPTION. 
Age, 20 ‘Apr 1922, 


(Editorial) The lrou 
p. 1083 (700 words, 2 pp.) 

Industries that are able to produce more than the 
people are naturally disposed to consume are simply 
overdeveloped. If three-fourths of a country’s man- 
power is sufficient to provide the everyday necessi- 
ties for the entire nation, the remaining one-fourth 
can be employed in making improvements, by way 
of permanent construction. The people of the 
United States, when they work hard, can save per- 
haps 20 or 30 per cent of the product of their labor. 
It is purely an expedient to put this in the form of 
exportable merchandise, that is, if payment can be 
made in suitable form. If it means exporting elec- 
trical goods to a foreign country and thereby becom- 
ing a part owner in a railroad, why not have cur 
railroad in the United States? The essence of for- 
eign trade is that the foreign customer has some- 
thing that we want. In the past, a man’s work went 
farther in this country in producing foodstuffs than 
in producing fancy silks; and it was advantageous 
to. exchange wheat for silk. Not so today. “The 
excess power that.is meant when the phrase ‘excess 
production’ is employed will exist only when we are 
working harder than at present, and perhaps the ex- 
cess power can be used in construction work at 
home.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Latin-Ameri- 
can market for 


AMERICA AND SPAIN. By Philip S. Smith, associate editor, 
MARKET PROSPECTS FoR ELecrric APPARATUS IN LATIN 


as 
et 
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“Ingenieria Internacional.” Electric World, 15 Apr 1922, 
p. 724. (3000 words, 4 pp.) 

Latin America is comparatively undeveloped, and 
only awaits capital and initiative to bring forth its 
wealth of resources. The mines are finding that 
electricity is indispensable to their success. Recov- 
ery of metal prices will mean renewed activity, and 
machinery will be purchased. The equipment of 
farms with mechanical appliances will be slow. 
Where water power is to be had, the installation of 
water wheels and dynamos is going on. Land own- 
ers have now taken up the idea of having their own 
electric plants. Assembling and manufacturing are 


permanently gaining ground. The factories are gen- 


erally small, but in the aggregate they turn out a 
great volume of goods. Spain has reached .the point 
where it is more than filling the demands of its own 
people, and as a consequence is entering foreign mar- 
kets with its products. Nevertheless, several million 
dollars’ worth of equipment continues to enter the 
country yearly. Old plant equipment is giving way 


to new, and only the latest types are considered sat- 


isfactory for initial installment. A national distribu- 
tion scheme is under consideration. In Latin Amer- 
ica several proposals have been made for harnessing 
waterfalls for electric distribution. In the sugar and 
nitrate industries, more efficient methods will have 
to be adopted. In applying electric power, the group 
drive is favored. Spain offers a very fertile field for 
the electrification of steam railroads. In Latin 
America, the Valparaiso-Santiago, Chile, and the 
Paulista, Brazil, railways have let contracts for elec- 
trification. Three roads have taken up this form of 
power in Argentina. There is a great deal of agi- 
tation for this change. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—South African 
trade representation urged 

THe Union’s TRADE witH THE U. S. A. The British 
and South African Export Gazette, London, Apr 1922, 
p. 357. (800 words, I p.) 

America is selling to South Africa far more than 
it is buying, and U. S. Trade Commissioner P. J. 
Stevenson of Johannesburg has declared that “Amer- 
ican interests—Governmental, commercial, financial 
and industrial—would welcome a trade ambassa- 
dor from South Africa, and would render every 
possible assistance to him.” The direct trade be- 
tween South Africa and the United States has 
shown a healthy growth during the past ten years. 
For the year ending March 31, 1911, South Afri- 
can products shipped to the United States amounted 
to $2,285,546, which increased to $38,815,763 in 
1919, with a decline to $20,616,766 during the fol- 
lowing depression. Trade in the opposite direction 
rose steadily from nearly 13 millions in 1911 to 
over 69 millions in 1920. Customs returns showed 
that in 1920 the United Kingdom received 78 per 


- cent of the exports of South Africa, and the United 


States only 5 per cent. But to get a true idea of 


¢ 
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the relation of the two countries, it must be re- 
membered that much of the material going to Eng- 
land passes on to the United States. This is so in 
the case of asbestos, carborundum, wattle-bark, 
wool, hides, diamonds, and gold. At present, prac- 
tically all the gold goes to the United States, simi- 
larly about 80 per cent of the diamonds, and 16 per 
cent of the wool. It is estimated that fully 60 to 
65 per cent of South Africa’s exports ultimately 
reach the United States. Trade representation in the 
United States, similar in scope to that of the newly 
appointed Commissioner of Commerce for North- 
ern and Western Europe, “cannot be ignored if the 
interests of South African producers and shippers 
are to be adequately promoted.” 


INSURANCE OVERSEAS—Legal require- 
ments in Argentina 


Writtnc INSURANCE IN‘ARGENTINA. By H. G, Waters. 
Vice ‘Consul, Buenos’ Aires. U. S. Commerce Reports, 17 
Apr 1922, p. 175 (350 words, I p.) 


A foreign company wishing to write fire insur- 
ance in Argentina must deposit with the Argentine 
Government the sum of 300,000 pesos (I peso 
equals $.4246 United States currency) ; for marine 
insurance the deposit is 150,000 pesos, and for both 
fire and marine 400,000 pesos. There is an initial 
registration fee of 200 pesos, an annual license of 
from 4,000 to 10,000 pesos for operating one type 
of risk, according to the volume of business, and 
for every additional class of risk there is a further 
charge of from 2,000 to 5,000 pesos. Moreover, 
a foreign company—one whose capital and manage- 
ment are not located in Argentina—must pay a 
premium tax of 7 per cent, and a stamp tax rang- 
ing from 5 centavos to I peso on policies. Argen- 
tine companies are favored by having no deposit 
requirement, and lower license and tax charges. In 
1920, the fire insurance written amounted to nearly 
five billion pesos, of which 52.1 per cent was writ- 
ten by foreign companies. Marine policies during 
the same period reached over 890 millions, of which 
57.4 per cent were written by foreign companies. 


LUMBER—China’s increasing demand 


Cuina’s Lumber TRADE—INCREASED DEMAND FOR AMER- 
IcAN Propuct. By Lynn W. Mecekins, Trade ‘Commissioner. 
U. S. Commerce Reports, 17 \Apr 1922, p. 134 (1500 words, 
2 pp.) 

Of the total Chinese imports of wood and its 
manufactures, valued by the Maritime Customs at 
$31,000,000 in 1920, the United States supplied 
nearly $11,000,000 worth, or about 35 per cent, com- 
pared with 32 per cent from Japan, Formosa, and 
Korea. The three classes in which the United 
States led were softwood timber and lumber, shooks 
for making casks, and furniture and furniture ma- 
terials: Douglas fir comprises the bulk of our 
lumber exports to China. Japanese pine competes 
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in price but not in quality. China’s hardwood im- 
ports come almost altogether from eastern Asia. 
Depression in the export trade of oils from China 
makes it unlikely that satisfactory sales of cooper- 
age articles to the mills can be hoped for. Oppor- 
tunity seems to exist for staves and headings for 
barrels for the cement trade. Modern cement works 
are established near Tientsin, at Dairen and Hong- 
kong. Egg products constitute one of the most im- 
portant classes of Chinese exports for which wooden 
containers are needed. In general, the Chinese em- 
ploy only the cheapest materials for boxes and bar- 
rels, mostly domestic, Japanese or Siberian pine, 
and even second-hand stock when available. Ameri- 
can suppliers must look for their market amongst 
the foreign firms exporting important products. 
The growing foreign population of China, and the 
increased number of Chinese returned from abroad, 
have brought a fair demand for foreign-style fur- 
niture. The market for railroad ties is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Japan, which supplies 94 per 
cent, 


MACHINERY—China a growing market for 
America 

GrowTH OF AMERICAN MACHINERY TRADE IN CHINA. 
American Machinist, 13. Apr 1922, p. 576a (2500 words, 
2 pp.) 

As evidence of the growth of American influence 
in the commerce of China, it may be cited that the 
exports of the United States to China have risen 
from 25 millions of dollars before the war, to about 
150 millions last year. In 1914 there were only 136 
American commercial houses in China: today there 
are over 400. America’s position, the influence of 
the war, the interest of the United States in educa- 
tion in China, American missionaries, and the fact 
that the American merchant has a good article to 
sell, have been factors with a cumulative effect. 

In China the chief consideration is price, which 
is the basis for decision, rather than quality. The 
prices of American-made machine tools are reported 
by Chinese firms to be rather lower than those 
quoted for British machine tools. The British feel 
that unless very substantial reductions are made in 
price it will be well nigh impossible for them to 
compete in the open market against American and 
Japanese firms. A recent government report cites 
the fact that contracts for railroad rolling stock 
involve extended terms of payment, that is, as much 
as three or five years. Offers are said to have been 
made by American firms to allow payments for loco- 
motives over a period of seven years. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Brazil 


Tue Repusiic oF Braz. Weekly Export Bulletin, 22 
Apr ‘1922, p. 11 (8500 words, 13 pp.) 


A survey of Brazil as to physical features, population, 
government, climate, languages, industries, foreign trade, 
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ports, trade centers, steamship connections, transportation, 
customs, mail service, banking] service, etc. 


ORDERS—Instructions important 


Fottowrnc Customers’® Instructions. Weekly Export 
Bulletin, 15 Apr 1922, p. 5. (600 words, I p.) 


As to the use of consular invoice descriptions of 
goods, there are two reasons why it is advisable to 
employ certain set forms, even if seemingly mis- 
leading. The customs laws of some countries, e.g., 
Venezuela and Colombia, require the same phrase- 
ology to be used in the invoices as found in the cus- 
toms regulations, deviation from which may mean 
a fine or confiscation. Another reason for doing 
so is to prevent an unfair classification by the cus- 
toms officials. In some cases, by following the for- 
eign customers’ instructions, descriptions may not 
be strictly legitimate—such as descriptions which 
hide the real character of the goods with the inten- 
tion of securing a lower duty rate. Care must he 
exercised so as not to be guilty of connivance to 
defraud. In other cases, deviation may actually 
assist customs officials, but generally speaking, it 
seems advisable to follow quite literally the foreign 
customers’ instructions. 


PACKING—Ma terials and construction 


Betrer PacKING or Export SHipMentSs, By Harry N. 
Knowlton, Megr., Packing Service Dept., Safepack Mills. 
Shippers’ Advocate, 15 Apr 1922, p. 110 (1600 words, il- 
lustrations, 3 pp.) 


The efficiency of a container is more dependent 
upon construction than upon the species of lumber 
used. Practically any of the commercially impor- 
tant species of lumber is satisfactory, provided that 
the wood is well seasoned and sound. If green, the 
wood may shrink in transit and loosen the grip of 
the nails. Hardwoods such as beech, birch, maple 
or elm may be used as well as such soft woods 
as pine, spruce or fir. There is an economy in hard- 
woods, in that thinner pieces will provide sufficient 
strength and they have greater nail-holding power. 
Very narrow pieces should not be used—not less 
than 21%4 inches wide for boxes, 3 inches wide for 
crates, and 214 inches wide for sheathing. 

The nailing or bolting of the container is the 
most important single element in construction. (Pre- 
cise information as to size and placement of nails is 
given in article.) All boxes and most crates should 
be metal strapped. Unannealed steel strap has about 
30 per cent more tensile strength than annealed 
strap, and is therefore preferable. The strap should 
be stretched to maximum tightness before fastening. 
Textile materials should be baled wherever pos- 


sible. Bales should be rectangular, compressed and 


strapped with unannealed steel. If not over 150 


pounds gross weight, 5-8 inch wide No. 26 gauge is 
satisfactory. 
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The waterproofing of packages is also important, 
especially in the case of hardware, textiles, food 
products, furniture and vehicles. 
vehicles should be slushed with a non-grit and non- 
acid compound. The War Department used 4 parts 
light slushing oil and 1 part white lead. For paper, 
the War Department used duplex asphaltum water- 
proof paper made of two sheets of No. 1 sulphate 
kraft cemented together with asphaltum. 


SOUTH AFRICA—Industrial recovery in 


RAPID INDUSTRIAL REcovERY ANTICIPATED IN SOUTH 
ArricA. By P. J. Stevenson, Trade Commissioner, Johan- 
nesburg. U. S. Commerce Reports, 10 Apr 1922, p. 67 
(850 words, 2 pp.) 


The miners of South Africa, numbering 11,700, 
have heeded the appeal of General Smuts, and have 
returned to work, pending the adjustment of prob- 
lems. “Normal conditions are fast being restored, 
and reports are so optimistic that one is inclined to 
discount them as an expression of deep relief that 
the worst is over.” Although the State finances are 
running far behind, it is announced that there will 
be no general increase in taxes, as next year’s bal- 
ance is to be effected through reduced expenditures. 
Unless there are severe wage cuts, most of the mines 
will be operated at a loss. As a result, industries 
and agriculture must take the place of the mines, and 
there must be a development of foreign markets and 
cheap transportation to them. In exporting, coal 
has to meet heavier competition, and meat and fruit 
shipments are handicapped by lack of refrigeration 
facilities, but wool, sugar, eggs and maize will be 
plentiful for export. As to imports, inventories are 
low, and there will be a market for building ma- 
terials once the many activities of the country are 
under way and labor is well employed. Indent buy- 


ing should show a great improvement, particularly 
in cotton goods. 


TRADE-MARKS AND PATENTS—Direct 
registration in foreign countries 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS—CoNDITIONS OF DIRECT 
REGISTRATION IN ForrIGn Countries. U. S. Commerce 
Reports, 3 Apr 1922, p. 54 (250 words, 1 p.) 

The following countries, either because of explicit 
prohibition by statute or because of limitations mak- 
ing it impracticable, do not permit of direct trade- 
mark registration by persons not domiciled therein: 


- Argentina, Belgium, Ceylon, Chile, Costa Rica, Den- 


mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Fin- 
land, Java, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, 
Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Tunisia, Turkey and Uru- 
guay. In a majority of these countries, the services 
of an experienced resident attorney are practically 
indispensable in these matters. In Brazil, Jamaica, 
Malta and Switzerland, direct registration seems 
possible by an American patent attorney. 
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COAL—Brazil as marketi for. American product 

Tue Braziwian Coat Marker. By William L, Schurz, 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro. U. S. Commerce 
Reports, 24 Apr 1922, p. 232 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 

British coal in the Brazilian market, now costs 
about 4os. and 25s. ($8.70 and $5.45) per long ton, 
with freight. rate per ton of Cardiff coal ranging 
from I3s. to 15s. ($2.83 to $3.27). For the best 
grades of American coal, such as the Pocahontas 
and the New River, the prices are $8 per ton 
c.if. and about $4.50 f.o.b., with a freight rate 
around $3.50. Reliable dealers are ready to buy 
the best quality of coal from the United States 
if prices can be reduced as low as British prices. 
The Cardiff coal may have a better appearance 
than the American, but the heat efficiency and 
burning qualities are no better. “Too much 
stress cannot be put on the necessity of sending 
only the best grades of American coal and having 
it measure up in every way to the offers made.” 
The present tendency of the stabilization of ex- 
change, around 7 milreis to the dollar, will work 
for. increasing American sales. Of the 834,395 
tons of coal imported into Brazil in 1921, the 
United States furnished 590,958 tons as against 
232,733 tons obtained from Great Britain. Be- 
cause of strong efforts on the part of the British 
interests supported by Government subsidies, 
British coal exporters have been able to under- 
quote Americans, and as a result almost 90 per 
cent of the coal imported in December, 1921, and 
in January and. February, 1922, has come from 
Britain, mainly Cardiff. 


DRAFTS—Australian wording of 

Drarrs on Austratia: U. S. Commerce Reporis, 24 
Apr 1922, p. 245 (500 words, I p.) 

There is no Australian law prohibiting drafts 
drawn “plus interest, exchange, and collection 
charges.” In order to avoid the charge of vague- 
ness in the wording of the enfacement, which 
happened a few years ago when'the drawers of a 
bill lost a considerable sum of: money by. not 
being specific, the following should be noted as 
the form generally used for collections ‘on foreign 
countries payable with exchange, interest, etc., 
“Payable with bank exchange on London (or 
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other ‘city ), bank commissions, duty stamps, and 
all bank charges for collection, together with 
interest at 8 per cent (or whatever rate is 
desired) from date hereof, until approximate date 
of arrival of proceeds in London (or other city),” 


EASTERN EUROPE—Polish trade with Russia 
active 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN PorisH-Russian TRADE. 
Poland (Journal of American-Polish Chamber of Com- 
yb and Industry, Inc.), Apr 1922, p. 13 (2000 words, 
4 pp. 


Polish-Russian trade, until recently confined to 
primitive bartering, shows signs of new develop- 
ment. Negotiations are under way for a com- 
mercial convention between Poland, Soviet 
Russia and Ukraine. The Russian Co-operatives 
have opened accounts in Warsaw banks. Great 
activity is reported in the Lodz textile market; 
one transaction amounting to no less than 637 
carloads of textiles, and another contracted with 
one of the local mills by the Soviet delegate 
amounted to one billion Polish marks, paid cash 
at the mill. This renewed impetus is also due to 
a very great extent to the placement of consider- 
able orders by Roumania and the Balkan States. 
The railroad situation is improving, very much. 
The two Directions. of the Polish. railways ad- 
jacent to the Russian frontier—the Wilno and 
the Rowne—have recently made car interchange 
agreements with the neighboring Russian rail- 
way Directions. Good. will)and amity are fast 
being restored between the two countries. A 
first installment. of gold due for reparations, 
amounting to 50 billion Polish marks, was. re- 
cently received from Russia and deposited with 
the Polish State Loan Bank. Artistic and His- 
toric treasures. and machinery taken by Russia 
are being returned. It is evident that a progres- 
sive evolution from uncompromising communis- 
tic principles toward more conservative theories 
and practices is going on in Russia. The Russian 
Government has. organized the Russian. State 
Bank with the purpose of issuing. a new. paper 
currency intended! to supersede the present in- 
numerable billions of rubles in circulation. 
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EGY PT—Methods for extending trade in 


EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE Wiru Eeypt. By Win- 
field H. Scott, clerk, American Consulate, Alexandra. 
U: S. Commerce Reports, 24 Apr 1922, p. 252 (1200 words, 
2 pp-) 


Egypt has a population of about 13,000,000, 
about 75 per cent of which is rural, and 260,000 
European. It is the world’s largest producer of 
long staple or “luxury” cotton. Practically all 
manufactured and prepared goods are supplied 
from abroad. In 1913, imports from the United 
States amounted to $2,620,548, as compared with 
$53,675,717 in 1920 and $14,427,361 in 1919. In 
1921, the imports were over 43 millions. This 
decline over the preceding year may be attributed 
primarily to the. general fall in prices and to the 
decline in the exchange rate. American goods 
have gained a firm hold in the Egyptian markets, 
the chief commodities imported being flour and 
wheat, coal, corn flour, mineral oil, automobiles, 
boots and shoes, and starch. 

There is little being done to maintain this 
American position. Local agents complain that 
they are not granted sufficiently liberal.conditions 
and that credit terms are below those offered by 
competing countries. One hindrance to Amer- 
ican trade extension lies in the variety of trade 
methods employed by exporters.. American man- 
ufacturers should investigate conditions by send- 
ing a traveling representative, who should. be 
permitted to select a representative agent. to 
whom liberal credits could be. extended. The 
establishment of a strong American bank would 
help the situation, Careful financial investiga- 
tion of prospective agents should in the mean- 
time be made through local banking channels. 
The handicaps as to parcel-post facilities and 
direct steamship connections have been removed. 


FOODSTUFFS—Hog product market in France 


FrENCH MarKET FoR AMERICAN 
Alfred P. Dennis, special representative, Department of 
Commerce, Paris. U.S. Commerce Reports, 24 Apr 1922, 
p. 211 (1700 ‘words, 2 pp.) 


Hoc Propucts. By 


Before the war the amount of meat products 
imported from the United States by France was 
negligible, but in 1920 America supplied more 
than 32,000 tons out of the 37,000 tons imported, 
and during the slump of last year, France took 
from the United States 6800 tons out of a total 
of 10,000 tons. American lard holds undisputed 
primacy in the French market, reaching 37,600 
tons in 1919. In 1920, France imported from the 
United States nearly seven times as much 
sausage as the amount taken from all other coun- 
tries. The prices of pork products tends to de- 


cline along with the rapid restoration of the’hog © 


resources of the country. American sausage, as 
‘compared with French, which has poor keepin 
qualities, competes with’ the famous Arles ‘sau- 
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sage, and keeps all the year round, being made 


from chilled meat scientifically treated, with the 


processes of manufacture carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection. 

The American position in the hog-products 
trade in France is summarized as follows: “The 
sales of fatbacks, bellies, hams, and picnics is 
falling away as a result of the high tariff, adverse 
exchange, and abundant supplies of native fresh 
meat. The sausage business is on a_ better 
foundation. American sausage is well liked and 
during five months of the year is not subject to 
severe competition from the domestic article. 
Lard is the principal article in the United States 
hog-products trade with France, as with Ger- 
many, and will likely remain so. It is an almost 
indispensable item in French households and has 
little to fear from either domestic or continental 
competition.” 


IRON AND STEEL—Italian conditions in 1921 

ITALIAN, STEEL: INpUstry MucH Hamperep. By Ernesto 
een The Iron Age, 27 Apr 1922, p. 1159 (1800 words, 
2 pp 


Well protected by the exchange and the high 
duties, the steel industry of Italy. did not feel the 
recent depression which hit the great countries 
of the world so keenly, but was able to maintain 
its activity at 60 per cent of normal. However, 
two. large concerns, the Ansaldo and the Ilva, 
having a capital of over 800 million lire, broke 
down on account of the impossibility of carrying 
out their far-reaching programs, which were con- 
ceived during the war. These failures had no 
serious effect on the country at large, as the bur- 
den fell mostly on the banks, which had foreseen 
the calamity and taken steps for self-protection, 
with the exception of the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto. Labor recognized the situation and ac- 
cepted reductions of wages. Towards the end 
of the year. prices showed a slow but gradual in- 
crease. The steel plants have had a temporary 
agreement whereby prices are fixed by. mutual 
consent according to: foreign competition and 
exchanges. A great obstacle to the return of in- 
dustry to normal has been the deficiency of hydro- 
electric power due to the persistent drought, in 
consequence of which plants have had to install 
steam, oil or gas engines, causing increased costs 
and reduction of working hours. The automo- 
bile industry and railroad car builders had their 
plants comparatively active for a year. The ex- 
orbitant price of pig iron has’ led steel manu- 
facturers to make a more extensive use of steel 
scrap. American raw and finished materials are 
beyond the reach of the Italian market, owing ‘to 
the exchange prices. American scrap ~+might 
make some headway, provided that ocean freight 
rates decrease and the exchange continues Liss 
improve. 
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‘that can be considered by the exporter. 
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LEGAL AID—Netherlands East Indies laws 
concerning business companies 

_ CoMMERCIAL Laws, or NETHERLANDS, East INpigs. By 
John. A, Fowler; Trade Commissioner. U. S. Commerce 
iReports, 24 Apr 1922, p. 243 (2200 words, 3 pp.).. A sum- 
mary of the principal provisions of the commercial laws of 
the Dutch East Indies with regard to partnerships, joint- 
stock companies, and bankruptcy. 


LETTERS—Inquiries demand adequate replies 

Repriges THat Rock THE Export Business Boat. By 
F. M. Webb. Export Trade, 22 Apr 1922, p. II (1500 
words, 3 pp.) 

It cannot be denied that there are still num- 
bers of American exporters who still have much 
to learn about foreign commerce. Nowhere is 
this ignorance more strongly displayed than in 
the treatment of a foreign letter of inquiry. 
Among a number of replies to an identical in- 
quiry concerning some machinery for export, one 
letter told all the merchant had to say in about 
40 words, ending with the remark: “On condi- 
tion, of course, that you are in a position to pay 
cash in N. Y.” Another said, ‘we would be will- 
ing to accept such business on the basis of a 
confirmed irrevocable letter of credit.” These 
both tend to create antagonistic and negative re- 
actions against the writer. .In regard to the 
second letter, no unknown foreign buyer would 
expect to buy several thousands of dollars worth 
of special machinery on credit. He would know 
that he must pay for it in full, on delivery, or by 
one of the several established. methods of pay- 
ment. In contrast, a letter from a manufacturer 
contained a complete proposal or estimate of cost, 
shipping weights, cubic contents of packages, 
freight rates, etc., including “Terms, 30 per 
cent with order, 40 per cent on shipment evi- 
enced by bill of lading attached to sight draft, 
and 30 per cent trade acceptance, go-day promis- 
sory note or other negotiable instrument.” Such 
a letter wins friends and orders. Our foreign 
customers are as likely to have sensibilities and 

pride as we have ourselves, so why not extend 
to them all the courtesy and consideration of 
which we are capable? 


'-MEXICO—Trade conditions 

Mexico’s CoMMERcIAL OuTLooxk. By Wallace Thomp- 
son. Export Trade, 15 Apr 1922, p. it (2200 words, 4 pp.) 

The fruits of Mexican trade are today going 
to the old established concerns. Of the 15,000,- 
000 people in Mexico, only one-fifth are buyers 
These 
include workers in factories, railway workers, 


-miners and oil workers; also the upper classes, 


government officials, business men, clerks and 
foreigners. The wages of the Mexican working- 


-manare today about twice (in actual purchasing 
value) what they were a few years ago. 
_dicalism, unionism and even bolshevism , have 
played their part in securing wage increases, in 
_some cases wrung from the government and in 
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others from private employers. However, sub- 
stantial advances have been made voluntarily. A 
frank anti-foreign tone is beginning to be felt in 
the attitude towards imported goods. The revo- 
lutions haye done away with much of the old 
civilization, and a new aristocracy has come, a 
new ruling class, with much money to spend 
and the desire of making a “splurge.” 

The chief exports during the Diaz régime were 
coffee, sugar, rubber, lead and copper. The pro- 
duction of’sisal hemp grew enormously, reaching 
400 million pounds a year. Since the fall of Diaz, 
oil has become the overshadowing export, and 
virtually all the other export items have been 
wiped out by revolution. Food production last 
year was not enough to support the population. 
Imports have likewise fallen away. 

However, Mexico is at the turn of the tide. 
For Mexico is “coming back,” sooner or later. It 
is incumbent on the trader to help her with what 
she needs, and can buy with cash or sound credit. 
But wisdom should be combined with a careful 
study of the situation. 


MARINE INSURANCE—Particular and 
general average considerations 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS ON PARTICULAR AND GENERAI. 
AveraGE. By M. J. Harrison, Export Trade, 15 Apr 1922, 
Be (2000 words, 3 pp.) 


_ When goods are sold C. I. F., the presumption 
is that the seller has a knowledge of the particu- 
lar kind of insurance usually purchased on the 
commodity. If the seller has not that knowledge, 
the prudent course is to seek the advice of*a 
marine insurance agent or broker. Policies vary 
with the character of the commodity. Dock 
risks must also be considered, and are determined 
by such terms as f.o.b. or f.a.s.. If goods are sold 
subject to draft, either time or sight, the insur- . 
ance should be placed only with a company of 
the seller’s own selection. The ordinary free of 
particular average “English Policy” gives all the 
recovery obtainable for casualties such as fire, 
stranding, collision and sinking. Special clauses 
are inserted excepting stranding or grounding in 
such places as the Columbia River, Willamette, 
Yukon and Demarara Rivers, River Mercy, 
Panama and Suez Canals, where such casualties 
are very frequent. 

The principle of general average is sound and 
equitable, but it is often abused. This abuse 
‘might be overcome by arranging that the ship, 
its freight, money, cargo and every other interest 
should be insured by the same underwriters— 
each company or underwriter taking the same 


‘percentage of each interest on board. Then it 


would not matter which part ‘was lost or sacri- 


“ficed, each would share alike, and no adjustment 
“would be necessary except to foot up all the 


losses, In adjusting partial losses the proper 
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method is to ascertain the percentage of damage 
based on the market value. In such cases, freight 
and duty, if not insured, will always cause a loss. 
Every Britisher having an interest in goods in- 
sists on insurance in a British company; should 
not Americans be equally insistent about using 
American companies? 


PACKING—Sealed case invented 


New Knockpown SAFETY PACKING CASE. 
Trade, 15 Apr 1922, p» 24 (150 words, I p.) 


Export 


A new knockdown packing case has been in- 
vented, and is now on the market in Sweden, 
which, it is claimed, cannot be tampered with 
without detection. It has a lock protected with 
a seal which is guarded by a metal lid to prevent 
accidental breakage. The seal must be broken 
before the box can be opened'in the proper way. 
The case can be taken apart in one or two min- 
utes, and used over and over again. It has been 
patented in 14 countries, including the United 
States. The makers claim that pilferers would 
hesitate to open such cases illegally, as the pun- 
ishment for burglary is. much heavier than for 
ordinary theft. 


PAPER—Japan offers declining market 


THe JAPANESE Paper Market. By E. R. Dickover, 
Consul, Kobe. U. S. Commerce Reports, 24 Apr 1922, 
p. 234 (800 words, 2 pp.) 


The United States as.a source of paper for 
Japan has suffered greatly during the past two 
years through the keen competition, brought. on 
by the return of Scandinavia and Germany. into 
the market. At present Americans generally are 
out of the market, except.in certain lines, such as 
bond and ledger paper. Tokyo is. the principal 
market for printing paper, while Osaka, the in- 
dustrial center of the countrv, takes most of the 
packing paper, cardboard, and other industrial 
papers. Japan supplies almost all of its own 
newsprint. Some of the pulp is imported, from 
Canada and. Sweden. Production cost is.so:high 
in Japan that. European (especially German) 
paper mills can compete. Kraft paper, formerly 
imported from the United States, is now. coming 
from Europe and Canada. German mills are sup- 
plying waxed paper, glassine, and.similar papers 
used in ‘the confectionery and other trades, Card- 
board is being supplied by Canadian mills; and 
high-grade glazed paper and cardboard for; lithog- 
raphy and color printine are now coming from 
Germany and Sweden. With the rapidly. fluctuat- 
ing values of European currency, it is quite possi- 
ble that American paper manufacturers will, be- 
fore long find themselves in a more favorable 
position. No concern. without a man on. the 
ground can expect to obtain any large share of 
the trade. 
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SALES’ PROMOTION=French trade ‘lists at . 


_ Washington 
FreNcH’ TrADE Lists’ AVAILABLE. By Herbert: W. 


Gruber,’ Acting Chief, Commercial’ Intelligence Division. 


U. 5 . Commerce Reports, 24 Apr 1922, p. 216 (1000 words, 
gis A 

A classification of some 1700 reports from con- 
suls in France has been made concerning in- 
dividual firms in France, the results of which are 
on file at the Commercial Intelligence Division 
as part of the bureau’s World Trade Directory 
Index of foreign business firms. The reports 
are filed alphabetically according to firm.names 
and are cross indexed according to commodities. 
From these have been tabulated so-called 
“starred commodity lists” in which the relative 
size and importance of the firms are indicated by 
one, two or three stars. This indication is not 
based on the existing credit standing, but is made 
to show the relative size and importance of the 
firm, taking into consideration the geographical 
location, the kinds of goods handled, and the 
nature of the firm’s business, whether wholesale, 
retail, commission merchant, or agent, and. also 
giving the nationality of the firm. These lists 
should prove useful as leads in entering the 
French market and in undertaking an advertising 


campaign, 


American firms. which have recorded their 


names and-business, in the department’s Export- 


‘ers Index may send representatives to the office 


of the Commercial Intelligence Division, where 
they. will be. privileged to look over the. confi- 
dential information in the files. This informa- 
tion includes. date when firm was established, 
whether goods are imported on, own, account, 
commission or consignment, name, of representa- 
tive in the United States, if any, financial and 
trade references, capital, number of employees, 
etc. Similar information concerning firms in 
other countries may also be inspected. 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


Among other reasons for building up our world 
trade, the continuance of our standards of living as 
depending upon the extension of our foreign trade, 
was mentioned by James S. Alexander, President of 
the National Bank of Commerce, in an address on 
May toth before the Ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, at Philadelphia. Due mainly to the 
great productivity of the land, the average laboring 
man in this country, he said, enjoys a higher standard 
of living than almost any other in the world. But 
we have about reached the point where new land 
will be operated under the economic law of dimin- 
ishing returns, resulting ina smaller yield per unit 
of labor. To offset this, greater effort will have to 
be directed along lines of industry that yield increas- 
ing returns per unit, namely, to manufactures. This 
involves an ever-expanding market for our manu- 
factures, and points inevitably to the extension of our 
foreign trade. “From the most important point of 
view that a nation can take, therefore, namely, that 
of the standard of living of the masses of the people, 
we must have foreign trade to an ever-increasing 
extent.” Prosperity depends not merely on domestic 
trade. It depends also on international trade, which 
gives an outlet for surplus production and for in- 
dustries over-expanded by the war, and thus prevents 
price demoralization. Even though America’s foreign 
trade is only 10 or 15 per cent of its total commerce, 
a change of only 5 per cent may mean a loss of 
from 20 to 40 per cent in some industries. “We 
should strive to obtain all of the trade of the world 
that in a fair field with free competition we may 
gain through our own efficiency.” 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Commerce De- 
partment’s aids to 

Automotive INpUSTRY ORGANIZES For INTERNATIONAL 
Trave. Automotive Industries, Apr 1922, p. 920 (4000 
words, 4 pp.) 

The value of foreign trade is two-fold: it ab- 
sorbs a certain percentage of prodtction—the final 
proportion that may mean the difference between 
profit and loss—and insures a definite volurhe of 
monthly production, made possible by the seasonal 
swings north and south of the equator. The Auto- 
motive Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is organized to aid in the en- 


largement of the international sales of American- 
made atitomotive products. Its scope covers pas- 
senger cars, motor trucks, motorcycles, marine en- 
gines and motor boats, airplanes and aircraft, with 
the parts, units and accessories as well as service 
equipment. Through the approximately 1000 offi- 
cial representatives abroad, reports, surveys and 
cable reviews regarding foreign markets are sent 
regularly to the Division, as well as statistical in- 
formation concerning registration, importation, ex- 
portation, current conditions and trade opportunities. 
Some of this information is published in the weekly 
“Commerce Reports,” some of it is confidential and 
is procurable through registration in the Exporters 
Index, and some is filed for reference. Lists. of 
overseas dealers are in process of formation and 
will be supplied upon request. Some of the informa- 
tion is disseminated through the trade organizations: 

Subjects considered by the Division include the 
distribution of kerosene and gasoline, alcohol as 
motor fuel, service and distribution facilities, auto- 
mobile exhibitions, road and highway improvement, 
motor bus, passenger and freight carrying lines, 
commercial aviation projects, motor boats, motion 
picture films and other means for merchandising 
and financing automotive products. 


CHINA—Market conditions 


Present Day CHINESE COMMERCIAL CoNpiTIons. By 
Lynn W. Meekins, Trade Commissioner. Export Trade, 
29 Apr 1922, p. 5 (1300 words, 3 pp.) 

The best chance to secure business in China now 
lies in commodities connected with industrial devel- 
opment, such as power plants, mining and hydraulic 
machinery, and kindred lines. The best sales meth- 
od is either the establishment of a branch office or 
the granting of an agency to an engineering firm 
which has a specialized knowledge of the particular 
type of machinery under consideration. The Chin- 
ese exchange situation is now nearly normal. The 
Mexican dollar is gradually being replaced by the 
Yuan. There is no question but that the Germans 
are making every effort possible to recapture as 
much of their lost trade as possible. The French 
and the British are also very active, the latter suc- 
ceeding chiefly through sending goods over on a 
consignment basis, a method not recommended for 
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Americans. Americans should ship goods only on 
a confirmed credit basis of at most three to. six 
months or on short term credits. In all cases the 
reliability of the customer should be ascertained. 
In financing machinery shipments it is usual to 
secure 20 to 30 per cent of the total with the 
order, then 20 to 25 per cent of the balance when 
the goods reach destination, and the balance within 
120 days. “The Chinese field, while indicating in- 
creased activity, should be cultivated with extreme 
care.” 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Chinese 
comprador system 

SELLING TO THE CHINESE Minions. By Mei Chi-Chu. 
China Review, Apr 1922, p. 211 (1200 words, 3 pp.) 

Importers of American goods in China may be 
classified as (1) foreign (non-Chinese) and joint 
Chinese-foreign trading firms; (2) Chinese trad- 
ing houses, and (3) individual dealers. Formerly 
importation into China was done by foreign trad- 
ing companies, which were really commission houses 
acting as agents for American producers. The larger 
American firms now maintain quarters in China and 
are, in fact, incorporated under some of the state laws. 
Credit standing can be obtained through Dun or 
Bradstreet or the branches of American banks in 
China, the American Chambers of Commerce in 
China, and in some cases through the Chinese Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Most foreign firms and banks 
in China have a comprador, who is the medium 
through which business with the Chinese is created 
and carried on. This personage is a Chinese versed 
in English, in methods of transacting native busi- 
ness, possesses some capital, and is of unimpeach- 
able character. His position is much like that of a 
branch manager, except that his responsibilities in- 
clude the guaranteeing of accounts, which is done 
by the deposit of a sum of money with the firm 
employing him. The comprador is allowed a com- 
mission, generally 14 to 2 per cent of the sales, in 
addition to his salary. Thus the exporter has not 
only the reliability of the importer or agent to de- 
pend upon, but he has also the integrity and cash 
denosit of the comprador. 

The system is at best a makeshift and an expen- 
sive way of doing business. As the number of Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese and of Chinese-speaking for- 
eigners increase. direct business contacts will be 
established and the comprador will be eliminated. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Information 
sources 


Sources OF INFORMATION ON ForEIGN Crepit Risks. By 
Walter F. Wyman. Export Trade, 29 Apr 1922, p. 10 (1800 
words, 3 pp.) 


Credit men, until very recent years, have gener- 
ally been ignorant of many of the sources of infor- 
mation concerning foreign risks. R. G. Dun and 
Company have special reports on thousands of 
importers abroad, and are able, through their many 
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correspondents in foreign countries, to secure by 
mail and cable, reports on any foreign merchant no 
matter where located. Bradstreet’s operates its own 
branches in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Great Britain 
and Ireland and Australia, and provides financial 
statements, reports on local credit standing, history 
of fire losses, insurance carried, and other important 
information. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce publishes a wealth of information in re- 
gard to general conditions at home and abroad. The 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia provides re- 
ports containing the importer’s financial statement, 
annual business, liabilities’ and assets, while their 
correspondents, on request, will give their personal 
opinion as to the advisability of extending specific 
amounts of credit. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, with headquarters in New York 
City, receive reports from their correspondents, giv- 
ing usually at least three independent opinions as to 
the importer’s right to credit. The American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association is growing in import- 
ance as a source of credit information. The Boston 
Export Round Table is interested in solving prob- 
lems through banking advisors abroad. Besides the 
above sources, there are the agencies in foreign 
countries, the export journals with their many cor- 
respondents, and the export salesmen and agents in 
the field. The most valuable source, however, is 
the National Association of Credit Men, with its 
bureau for interchange of ledger experience on 
foreign credit risks. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY—Spain and South 
America as markets 

OvutLtook For Wirine SupPLIES IN SPAIN AND SOUTH 
America. By Philip S. Smith and A. H. Keleher. Elec- 
trical World, 29 Apr 1922, p. 831 (2500 words, 3 pp.) 

The total electrical exports to Spain and South 
America for 192I amounted to $34,719,906, which 
was a little above the figure for the preceding year 
and 240 per cent above the amount for 1914. The 
outlook for the sale of all materials entering into 
the final distribution of light and power to these dis- 
tant consumers seems very promising. Spain as a 
purchaser of foreign wire and cable is less important 
than Latin America because its own factories sup- 
ply much of the home demand. Brazil, Mexico and 
Cuba are good markets which may be expected to 
open up again during the coming year. The mate- 
rial used for many of the trolley systems of these 
countries differs radically from the standard Amer- 
ican, a fact which hampers salesmanship there. In 
Argentina, the European types of wiring devices 
have gained a strong foothold, but in Brazil, Mexico 
and Cuba, conditions are not so strongly against us. 
In Spain the war provided an opportunity for the 
introduction of American wares without competition 
from Germany, so that our superior quality is known 
and is able to meet the lower prices of inferior 
goods. European types of meters have proved very 
popular, but they suffer by comparison in quality 
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with American meters, and the latter should gain 
by intelligent and persistent effort. European lamps 
have always enjoyed a reputation throughout Latin 


America for better quality and longer life than - 


those of American manufacture. Public lighting is 
being developed along American lines, and there is 
an increased demand for ornamental standards, re- 
flectors, etc. Electric fans are growing in favor 
each year, and in many places should have an all- 
year round sale. There is very little demand for 
household devices, as also labor saving devices. 
Flashlamps and dry cells are universally used in 
both Spain and Latia America. 


EXPORT TERMS—C. I. F.’s true meaning 

Misconceptions on C. I. F. Terms. By Charles Herz. 
pa Export Bulletin, 29 Apr 1922, p. 11 (2100 words, 
4 pp. 

The abbreviation c.i.f. stands for cost, insurance 
and freight. Thus, the sales price under such a con- 
tract includes (1) the cost of the article at the port 
of exportation, (2) the usual insurance (marine 
insurance and often, also, protection against other 
risks, such as war) and (3) all freight charges to 
port stated (the freight being either “prepaid” or 
“collect” according to the understanding reached 
between buyer and seller). It differs from the 
“landed price” in that under a c.if. contract, the 
steamship is the buyer’s agent, while under a 
“Janded price” contract it is the seller’s agent. The 
seller, under a c.i.f. contract, is merely obligated to 
deliver the merchandise to the steamship company, 
to secure a clean bill of lading for it, and to forward 
the documents with his draft to the buyer through 
the ordinary banking channels. There his responsi- 
bility ceases. If. a commodity is sold ata “landed 
price” foreign port of destination, the seller is re- 
sponsible for the actual delivery of the goods at 
destination, the steamship being his agent. In the 
latter case, the term “free harbor” should be em- 
ployed. It is also essential to know the exact inter- 
pretation that is placed on price quotations in the 
foreign market to which the exporter is quoting. In 
all cases under c.i.f. contracts, it is necessary for 
the shipper to furnish (a) the commercial invoice 
(usually in duplicate or triplicate and often sup- 
ported by packing list), (b) a full set of the com- 
pany’s bill of lading and (c) the insurance papers 
(issued usually in duplicate). Because of a recent 
English | decision, the American exporter should not 
use a c.i.f. contract which does not specifically per- 
mit him to furnish insurance certificates, sending 
with each shipment a complete policy covering that 
particular shipment. 


MARINE INSURANCE—Shipping Board and 
underwriters approach agreement 
Marine Insurance Dirricuttres Now Seem to Be 
APPROACHING SETTLEMENT. The Marine News, May 1922, 
p. 86 (1200 words, 1 p.) 
The controversy between the Shipping Board and 
the marine underwriters concerning insurance rates 
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cited to cargoes carried on Government vessels 
seems about to end. The underwriters contend that 
the Board is entitled only to a parity of treatment 
with similar tonnage in competition, recognizing 
also that there should be no discrimination against 
Shipping Board vessels as such. The chief reason 
why Shipping Board operators have been handi- 
capped by insurance ratings is that their lines are 
unknown and that insurance thereon is largely a 
gamble. The Board has been assured that its ves- 
sels allocated with the U.S. lines, the Munson Line, 
the Pacific Mail, and the Admiral Line will receive 
ratings equal to the best of their competitors. Sub- 
committees of the underwriters are now going over 
the records of every line. Their study will include: 
(1) the character of privately-owned tonnage, the 
management engaged, and the classifications now 
generally accorded; (2) the general character and 
record of the Board’s competing line; (3) the char- 
acter and record of the Shipping Board tonnage 
allotted to the line. The underwriters stipulate that 
the Board. must observe the following principles: 
(a) no substitution of tonnage; (b) no overloading ; 
(c) to load under survey; (d) to comply with the 
requirements of the Salvage Association; (e) to 
make reasonable alterations and betterments; (f) 
to observe equal obligations with commercial car- 
riers; (g) to avoid constant shifting in personnel: 
(h) to make adequate investigation of disasters and 
report findings to the underwriters. 


PETROLEUM—-Ecuador’s law as to deposits 


EcuADOREAN LAw oN Hyprocarzons. The Republic of 
Ecuador, Apr 1922, p. 12 (7500 words, 7. pp.) The Spanish 
text and English translation of the law in Ecuador con- 
cerning the ownership and exploitation of hydrocarbon beds. 


PILFERAGE—British program for overcoming 

ProcRaM OutTLtINED For Minimizinc Pinrerace Evi. 
Pacific Ports, June 1022, p. 69 ‘(2000 words, 2 pp.) 

A committee of the Chamber. of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom has. been investigating condi- 
tions in all the leading ports of the world to deter- 
mine the causes: for the- tremendous increase in _pil- 
ferage, which is nearly twenty times what it was 
before the war. As a result, the committee has 
made the following recommendations: Tallies 
should be taken both in and out of the ship. The 
absence of tallies should be permissible only when 
the quay is absolutely under the sole control of the 
shipowner. An officer or representative should be 
appointed to each hold. In tallying, the alphabetical 
svstem should be used,'or else the continuous sheets 
should show the number of the hatch into’ which 
cargo is being worked; and these tally sheets should 
be checked up at the end of the day.. There should 
he only one entrance to cargo holds, viz., down the 
hatchway.’ All ventilators should be protected. and 
hatches fitted with bars and locks which should be 
locked during the voyage. In insulated steamers 
with holds containing general cargo, doors leading 
from the engine room to air trunks and holds should 
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be locked and the key kept by the cargo officer. 
During meal hours or when contractors are working 
in holds, there should be a special watchman in the 
holds. There should be careful scrutiny of persons 
entering or leaving dock premises, triplicate passes 
being used. Port authorities should be responsible 
for all goods not removed from transit sheds within 
72 hours after landing. Goods found tampered with 
or damaged should be retained on board the vessel 
until condition has been certified. On landing, such 
goods should be placed in special cage or lock-up, 
weighed and marked and otherwise examined. 


SALES PROMOTION—Postal service as a 
medium for 

Sates Promotion By Mam. By Elmore Salisbury. 
Export Trade, 15 Apr 1922, p. 8 (1400 words, 3 pp.) 

The ability to express one’s self clearly, co- 
herently and with unfailing courtesy is a sine 
qua non for the successful conduct of export 
business. In using the International Mail Ser- 
vice for creating and holding trade, the following 
items may well be kept in mind: 1. The periodi- 
cal mailing of descriptive pamphlets to both 
prospective and actual clients. The literature 
should be attractively designed, printed in the 
language of the country of destination, with due 
regard for racial peculiarities. 2. The intelligent 
use of circular letters, the practicability of which 
has been so greatly advanced by the perfection 
of the automatic typewriter and multigraph. 3. 
The sending of well-composed individual com- 
munications to selected names on mailing lists 
obtainable from any sources and notablv through 
the splendid service rendered by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 4. Compre- 
hensive replies to inquiries that come through 
advertising or other forms of publicity. 5. Con- 
structive advice to representatives after relations 
have been established. 6. Letters of instruction 
to Branch Managers and Traveling Salesmen so 
drawn up and worded as to be free from any 
ambiguity whatsoever, being designed to create 
in the recipient’s mind the ability to transact the 
business in hand in exactly the same way as you 
would yourself, if on the ground. 


SHIPPING—Checking invoices 

A’ CATECHISM ON CHECKING INnvorces. By Jarres Wil- 
son. Export Trade, 15 Apr 1022, p. 24 (300 words, 1 p.) 

A series of ten qtiestions is presented for 
etiidance in checking invoices: 1. Is quality in 
accordance with invoice? 2. Has order been 
ovet-delivered? 3. Is attality as orderéd, as to 
make, number, size, weight, color, kind, accessor- 
ies, packing, guarantee, etc.? 4. Ts it in accord 
ance with sample? 5. Js price in accordance With 
order? 6. Are quantities and prices corréctly 
figured? 7. Has delivery heen completed in ac- 
cordance with terms of order: and have all 
charges, Stich as lighterage, been paid by sup- 
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plier? 8. Has delivery been completed within 
specified time; or will we be free of damage for 
such delay? 9. Have all supporting papers, such 
as certificate of origin, or surveyor’s certificate 
of quality or weight, been provided? 10. Is 
packing strong and secure, and are breakables 
properly packed? 11. Have wea legal possession 
of the goods? 


TOYS—American industry’s export development 

AN Important AppITION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. Ex- 
porters and Importers Journal, 21 Apr 1922, p. 52 (500 
words, I p.) 


Before the war, the manufacture of toys in this 


country, with the exception of mechanical play- | 


things, was almost. negligible. When the 
German. supply ceased during the war, the 
domestic producers were compelled to fill the 
gap. Now America is supplying other nations as 
well as herself. In 1920 exports from this cotin- 
try amounted to $3,178,132, as compared with 


$750,000 in 1914. Domestic production increased | 


from $14,000,000 in 1914 to $46,000,000 in 1919. 
In Germany, each producer is generally confined 
to one class of goods, made in the home by entire 
families for generations back, and so of unvary- 
ing style and form. In contrast, American toys 
are notable for their novelty and ingenuity. Es- 
pecially in mechanical toys, American manufac- 
turers are acknowledged leaders, and our toy 
exports are undoubtedly mostly of this character. 
However, even dolls “made in America” are find- 
ing their way into many foreign countries. 


TREATIES—Swedish-Russian agreement 


Text oF TreMpPoRARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN SWEDEN AND 
Russta. The Swedish-American Trade Journal, Apr 1922, 
p. 120 (1600 words, 3 pp.). A translation of the Swedish 
text of a preliminary agreement between Sweden and 
Russia. 
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form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


In a recent issue of “Commerce Reports,” Sec- 
retary Hoover points out that “when all is said 
and done the remarkable fact stands\out that we 
have held on,” In trying to arrive at a fair judg- 
ment concerning foreign trade, we must take a 
pre-war year as a basis of comparison. ‘Consider- 
ing the diminished purchasing capacity of the 
civilized world caused by the war, we are not sure 
whether we are justified in adding to our pre-war 
level the average pre-war normal increase to cover 
the period since the outbreak of the war. 


The ratios of present to pre-war trade, that is, 
of 1921 to 1913, of four principal countries are 
given thus: 

. Imports Exports Total 


United States ........ 133....191....164 
United Kingdom ...... 112....101....107 ; 
Frances:it..3. cro. 3: 108....121....114 


te. oti I: sas peGga. 199) 


Although these figures are based on values, the 
result would bear approximately the same propor- 
tion if computed by commodities. 


“During the last few months there has been a 
distinct revival in trade from the low point, and I 
am confident that. we have/little reason to accept 
the pessimistic view of our foreign trade future 
taken by many students of the question.” 


ADVERTISING—Campaigng handled econom- 
ically by agencies 
Acency Work IN Foreign ApveRTISING. By W. G. 


Hildebrandt, President, Gotham Advertising Company. 
Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 43 (1400 words, 4 pp.) 


Following the lead of domestic advertising agen- 
cies in the admirable methods and organization of 
their service, many agencies specializing in export 
work can now give the same quality of service to 
manufacturers who have exportable products. For- 
merly, advertising and selling in a foreign market 
were left to the local distributor, but it has now 
been proven that these should be controlled by the 
manufacturer and the policy worked out with the 
same care as is given to it in the domestic field. The 
agency may supply: (1) Proper merchandising 
ideas; (2) Knowledge of trade conditions; (3) In- 


formation as to who are the natural distributors for 
a product and how to reach them; (4) present and 
potential selling possibilities in a given market; (5) 
the best methods of getting the importers and re- 
tailers enthusiastic over the advertising campaign ; 
(6) the viewpoint of the buying consumer; (7) 
proper knowledge of copy and art; (8) knowledge 
of media. In other words, the manufacturer should 
expect that the advertising agency can place before 
him a proper analysis of his market, sound merchan- 
dising recommendations, and a properly planned 
advertising campaign. The first of these, for in- 
stance,—analysis of the foreign market—should 
show: (1) Population and its distribution. (2) pur- 
chasing power per capita; (3) possible distributing 
sources and their location; (4) competition, foreign, 
American and local; (5) brands and trade-mark 
lines enjoying the largest sales. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—South 
African market reviving~ 

SoutH Arrica’s Farm MacHinery Trane. The British 
and South African Export Gazette, May 1922, p. 434 (800 
words, 2 pp.) 

Judging from the activities at some of this year’s 
South African agricultural shows, “the results of 
last year’s stagnant conditions are passing away.” 
The South African farmer is slowly but surely be- 
ginning to appreciate the value of the tractor. At 
present he is inclined towards the small low-powered 
machine which will do pumping, grinding, etc., as 
well as its ordinary job. In the Cape Province a 
German 35 h.p. tractor, which consumes about 3 
gallons of petrol per hour, or 2.8 gallons to the acre 
ploughed to a depth of 12 inches, received some 
attention, but few sales were recorded. “The Ameri- 
can models are still everywhere.” There has been 
a rapid growth in the fruit industry recently, and 
importers are paying attention to growers’ require- 
ments, In dairy equipment, coming German compe- 
tition is indicated, but Swedish implements. still 
hold attention. “Novelties and genuine labor-saving 
devices were nowhere very much in evidence, and 
importers say that they are not receiving advices of 
new lines from Britain in anything like the volume 
coming from America.” In general, “the current 
year will witness steady and profitable business.” 
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BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES—Revised regula- 
tions’ effect on foreign trade 


Tue ReviseD ACCEPTANCE REGULATIONS AND ForEIGN 
Trape. By Paul M. Warburg, Chairman, International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., President American Acceptance 
Council. Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 14 (1000 words, 


2 pp.) 

The Federal Reserve Board in rewriting its ac- 
ceptance regulations has boldly reduced them to the 
simplest possible form and has placed upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks the duty and responsibility of 
exercising a supervision over this branch of the ac- 
ceptance business in the same manner as is done by 
the Bank of England. The principles and ethics of 
sound banking, it is believed by the Board, are now 
so fully understood by the banks, that the experi- 
ment may safely be made of letting them operate 
without specific regulations covering the most in- 
tricate details. The test of an acceptance will be 
the purchase or refusal of the paper by the central 
bank. No acceptor can wilfully risk exposing him- 
self to a discrimination against his acceptance on 
the part of the Federal Reserve Banks. The great 
advantage gained will be that cumbersome regula- 
tions need no longer be sent to foreign customers 
and banks. The Board, however, retains its power 
of supervision. 

“The most natural and effective avenue to our 
resources is not through the loan of actual gold— 
which would immediately flow back to, us as long as 
dollar exchange commands a premium—but through 
the loan of our purchasing power. . .” 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA—Commerce in 
1Q2I 

Union TrAdE ReturNS FoR 1921. Industrial South 
Africa, Apr 1922, p. 190 (600 words, I p.) 

Analysis of the returns of the Customs Depart- 
ment of British South Africa shows that in 1922 
there was a decline in the value of imports and ex- 
ports from the preceding year amounting to £67 
millions, or approximately 34.7 per cent. The totals 
for the past two years are as follows: 

1920 1921 
Imports ~s-thitias «Beige £107,502,039 £61,473,849 
Exporters. Pb. 
(including re-exports) 


£86,058,997 £65,068,955 . 


The total tonnage received at Union ports in 1921 | 


was 1,317,405 tons, as against 2,073,387 tons in 
1920 and 2,390,609 tons in 1913. The decline is 
explained as due to increased home manufactures 
and to the rise in prices which cut into the spending 
power of the community. On the export side, the 
decline in value was due entirely to the fall in 
prices, as the tonnage showed an increase of about 
30 per cent. Coal, maize, wool and sugar contri- 
buted most to the increase in export tonnage. The 
imports of boots and shoes were about one-fourth 
that of the preceding year, due to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government in the interests of local 
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manufacturers. In the year 1920, 10,097 motor 
cars and 3314 motorcycles were imported, but in 
1921 the numbers were 2093 and .1424 respectively. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Thirty-day 
terms requested by exporters 

Wuy THE Export House Favors 30-Day Terms. By 
William H. Douglas, President Arkell & Douglas, Inc. 
Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 20 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 

The American Exporters’ and Importers’ Asso- 
ciation has formulated a request for more favorable 
terms of payment on export shipments. This re- 
quest contains the following points: (1) manufac- 
turers shall not forward goods ordered without no- 
tifying the buyer that they are ready for shipment 
nor before obtaining his consent to forward. -(2) 
terms for payment as follows: Goods sold f. 0. b. 
New York or f..0. b. vessel to be paid for 30 days 
after arrival in New York or delivery to vessel. 
(3) Where goods are shipped from. inland places, 
manufacturers to have the privilege of drawing on 
the buyer with shipping papers attached at 60 days’ 
sight from date of inland B/L, or to tender the 
goods to the buyer on arrival in New York and 
grant 30 days’ terms of payment. (4) Cash dis- 
counts to be allowed the buver as usual in all cases 
notwithstanding these deviations in payment dates, 
from present manufacturers’ terms. (5) Above terms 
of payment to apply to all goods now in transit. 

The reasons for these terms are given. thus: 
American “banking methods cannot satisfactorily 
handle the situation created by the ruinous ex- 
change rates. As a result, American exporters are 
now called on to finance much of the trade out of 
their own resources. They are able to obtain an 
advance of only 50 to 80 per cent on capital outlay. 
There is a certain amount of unjustifiable discrim- 
ination between the exporter and the domestic mer- 
chant, to the disadvantage of the former. Foreign 
buyers purchasing direct from manufacturers are 
given the same or lower prices as the exporter, and 
on credit terms. The exporter is called upon to pay 
cash, on, before or immediately following delivery 
at seaboard. The 30 days terms should not be 
regarded as credit but simply as a reasonable time 
in which the exporter can execttte his shipment. 


\ FAR EAST—Shanghai’s trade with the United 


, States 

SHANGHAI'S TRADE WitH THE UniTep States. The 
Weekly Review of the Far East, Shanghai, China, 15 Apr 
1922, p. 251 (1200 words, tables, 2 pp.) 

Exports to the United States from the port of 
Shanghai for the quarter ending March 31, 1922, 
amounted to, including gold bars, $11,172,149, as 
compared with $19,568,698 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Deducting the ship- 
ment of gold bars, the figures representing the ex- 
port of merchandise stand at $10,124,573 in 1922 
as against $8,600,117 in 1920. From the table given 
it appears that the following items were the princi- 
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pal commodities in 1922: antimony (regulus), hog 
casings, camphor, electric lamps, eggs, feathers, 
buffalo hides, wood oil, silk, sheep’s wool, goat skins, 
weasel skins, and tea. The table gives the list of 
commodities in detail, with quantity and values, for 
1921 and 1922; also exports to Manila and Hawaii. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES—Secretary 
Hoover outlines Commerce Department pians 
ADJUSTING THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE TO OvR 
Export Neeps. By Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 7 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 
To be of the fullest value to the business public, 
commercial information and other services to trades 
must be gathered, interpreted and distributed with 
the greatest possible expedition by specialists. 
Credit, pilferage and exchange conditions clearly 
reflect the great and imperative necessity for the 
fullest possible co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the business public. On 
July 1st the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce will be strengthened in various ways. A new 
division dealing with chemicals, dyes and derived 
products, will be established. Another division will 
be formed to study foreign investments and finance, 
and the specialties and the transportation divisions 
will have experts on packing and like problems add- 
ed. Many trade associations and other groups are 
now continuously co-operating with the Depart- 
ment, 70 having appointed special committees for 
that purpose, and some having permanent repre- 
sentatives in Washington. “It is worth noting that 
our foreign trade has decreased in smaller propor- 
tion, as compared with our pre-war trade, than that 
of any large nation of the world. Clearly, since a 
five per cent increase in exports of agricultural 
products, for instance, may imply a 50 per cent 
increase in the return to their producers, this co- 
operation between business and the government has 
great importance at the present time.” 


MARINE EQUIPMENT—Still system applied 
to internal combustion, engines 

Tue Stitt System oF INTERNAL ComsBusTION. By F. 
Leigh Martineau. Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineer- 
ing News, Apr 1922, p. 17 (3500 words, 3 pp.) 

Any type of internal combustion engine can, by 
the modification of a few details in certain vital 
parts, be made to operate upon the Still System, and 
by this change improve its results by at least twenty 
per cent. With this system, (1) certainty of start- 
ing is maintained, (2) a high combustion thermal] 
efficiency is obtained, (3) and a lighter scantling can 
be adopted. 

The essential features of the Still System are: 
(1) A combustion cylinder in which a piston oper- 
ates. (2) A water jacket surrounding this cylinder 
is maintained by the heat wasted which passes 
through the cylinder walls at a temperature equiva- 
lent to a certain steam pressure. (3) A regenerator 
circuit with the jacket and through which the com- 
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bustion exhaust gases are passed to give up the 
heat to the contained water. (4) Steam is generated 
therefore both by the heat wasted through cylinder 
walls and by that contained in exhaust gases. (5) 
Such steam is supplied to the cylinder by suitable 
valves, and operates upon the under side of the com- 
bustion piston. (6) It will be seen that an engine 
operated upon this system is a double-acting, com- 
bined combustion and steam engine partaking of the 
characteristics of both. 


MOTION PICTURES—Industrial, for devel- 
oping foreign markets 

Export Sates War to Be Foucur Witry Morton Pic- 
TuRES. By Watterson R. Rothacker. How to Sell—and 
What, May 1922, p. 288 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 

Under the direction of Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
in co-operation with Dr. H. Foster Bain, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, and all under the general 
supervision of Secretary Hoover, the government 
will exhibit films advertising American products in 
every commercial sector of the world. Motion pic- 
tures will solve the vital sales problem abroad, by 
making it possible to demonstrate, successfully and 
economically, anywhere, at any time, products which 
are difficult and expensive to send, as samples. The 
only expense to the manufacturer is the making of 
the film. The films are being produced under the 
personal supervision of Dr. M. F. Leopold, safety 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines. Some of those 
already made are entitled “The Story of Coal,” “The 
Story of Asbestos,” “The Story of Sulphur,” ‘The 
Story of the Rock Drill.” In one week recently, 
190,000 feet of practical picture films, concerning 
tractors, automobiles, lighting equipment, steel prod- 
ucts, and building material, were shipped from Chi- 
cago to foreign countries. Immediately after the 
armistice, England started a huge motion picture 
drive for the principal foreign markets, and Germany 
was at once ready with a great quantity of pictures. 
The leaders in Washington are about to extend the 
motion picture as a means of developing foreign 
sales as has already been done in the domestic field. 


SHIPPING—Steamship service as factor in trade 
building 

Buitpinc Foreicn TRADE BY STEAMSHIP Service, By 
Frank ‘C. Munson, President, Munson Steamship Lines. 
Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 17 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 

Steamship service is a factor for making business 
which would not otherwise exist. It cap so change 
conditions in some particular field of foreign trade 
as to revolutionize methods and really create a new 
type of commerce. Mere occasional sailings between 
two ports is not service. The Munson Line’s new 
vessels plying between this country and South Amer- 
ica—the American Legion, the Southern Cross, the 
Western World, and the Pan America—make pos- 
sible a regular schedule ahead for every two weeks, 
with vessels arriving and departing on time, and the 
cutting of almost a week from the sailing time be- 
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tween the two continents. Such service encourages 
regular buying, and the purchase of smaller quan- 
tities at a time, with the certainty that another supply 
will be forthcoming at the right time. It does away 
with the “lump order,” and encourages repeat orders. 
It takes some of the “peaks and valleys” out of the 
export business, and builds up regular buying habits. 
By eliminating the necessity for carrying large 
stocks, it takes away many risks and unfavorable 
practices, cuts the amount of money tied up in 
merchandise, saves interest and charges, promotes 
seasonal buying, and overeomes to some extent the 
disadvantages of price fluctuation. 

New trade will be built up by the new type of 
service: made possible, for instance, through the 
refrigeration facilities, giving the fruit-grower of this 
country a new market, and providing us with “un- 
seasonable” fruits. Better passenger service will 
also greatly increase the tourist trade. 


SHIPPING DOCUMENTS—Hague rules being 
widely adopted 

ApopTIon oF Hacue Rutes. Weekly Export Bulletin, 
6 May 1922, p. 15 (300 words, I p.) 

The International Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a statement which records that in addition te 
the White Star, the Cunard, the Leyland and the 
Atlantic“fransport Lines, already reported, the fol- 
lowing members of the North Atlantic Trade Con- 
ference are now issuing bills of lading based upon 
the Hague Rules, for westbound traffic, or, if no 
new bill is issued, are announcing that all claims 
in respect of sailings after February 6 from United 
Kingdom ports to North Atlantic ports will be dealt 
with in the terms of the Hague Rules: Anchor Line, 
Anchor-Donaldson Line, Ellerman, Wilson Line, 
Furness-Withy &-Co., Johnston Line, Warren Line, 
Furness Philadelphia Transatlantic Line, Manches- 
ter Liners, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Thomson Line, White Star-Dominion Line. The 
East Asiatic Company announces that from February 
I it has adopted the rules in the bills of lading of 
its line to the Far East. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Revisions 
throughout world summarized 
How Oruer Countries Protecr tHE Home Propucer. 
Industrial South Africa, Apr 1922, p. 174 (3000 words, 
27 pp.) ae summary of recent tariff changes showing in- 


creases in rates in 64 countries and localities throughout 
the world. 


TRAFFIC RATES—Panama rates from Gulf to 
Pacific made proportional 

PROPORTIONAL RaTEs ON Trarric ViA PANAMA TO THE 
West Coast Are Mane Errective. Gulf Ports Magazine, 
May 1922, p. 13 (1000 words, 1 p.) 

“The South—at least so far as concerns her ports 
—is just beginning to grow.” Wherever competitive 
conditions prevail, the South is securing her share 
of ocean trade. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 25 gave a decision which vacated the 
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suspension of proportional rates from Ohio and 
Mississippi River points and from Chicago and 
points in Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri to ship- 
side at Gulf and South Atlantic ports on traffic des- 
tined to Pacific ports of the United States and Brit- 
ish Columbia via the Panama Canal, and making 
these rates effective April 1, 1922. These rates place 
the Gulf and the South Atlantic on a parity with 
New York in competing for freight in the territory 
affected. A tremendous increase in the demand for 
freight room already has been felt. It is argued that 
this decision will direct greater attention to the poris 
of the South on the part of those who control the 
movement of foreign freight, and that the parity 
will be extended to other ports. 


TRANSPORTATION—Polish regulations con- 
cerning merchandise transit 

Potanp ANNouNcES. FREE TRANSIT RULES. 
Export Bulletin, 6 May 1922, p. 14 (150 words, I p.) 

The Polish Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
has promulgated the following regulations concern- 
ing transit of merchandise through Polish terri- 
tory: (1) Complete freedom of transit through the 
Danzig corridor. (2) Free transit of goods from 
Rumania to Czecho-Slovakia and vice versa, through 
certain points. (3) Free transit through Poland by 
way of Danzig of goods destined for either Czecho- 
Slovakia or Rumania, regardless of origin. (4) Free 
transit for goods from all countries bordering on 
Poland if destined for Germany. (5) Free transit 
of goods from Russia, White Ruthenia and the 
Ukraine. Permits will be required for shipments 
to Russia,and for import of goods from Germany 
because of the absence of agreement. Special rules 
prevail concerning Wilno and Kovno. 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


66 HERE are those among us who are very 
ab apprehensive of Europe’s sending us a 
backflow of goods and who are proposing 
to erect high tariffs to prevent it,” said Benjamin 
M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D., Economist of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, recently, in an ad- 
dress before the Missouri Bankers Association. 
“But the most welcome thing that could come 
about, the thing that would promise most for a 
real revival in the United States, would be a real 
and vigorous increase in imports to the United 
States of European manufactures. It would make 
the ‘circle of trade’ go vigorously again. With 
real activity in European factories, our’ copper 
mines could work at capacity, since Europe would 
need our copper. The gluts in the rubber market 
and in other raw material markets would disap- 
pear. There would be a real revival, not only in 
the United States, but throughout the raw mate- 
rial producing world, in India, in South America, 
and in other agricultural and raw material produc- 
ing centers, which would enormously increase their 
capacity to absorb finished manufactures. Ameri- 
can manufacturers would then be able to sell more 
than they are now selling, both at home and 
abroad, ... Our business interest in Europe then 
is the interest, first, of the merchant who needs a 
great market, and, second, of the creditor who 
wants a great debt paid. A rich Europe is a good 
customer; a rich. Europe is a good debtor. It is 
good business to help build Europe up.” 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—Scan- 
dinavian market 

Sources oF IMPLEMENTS USED IN SCANDINAVIAN CouNn- 
Den) Commerce Reports, 15 May 1922, p. 424 (900 words, 
2 pp. 

Farms in Norway and Denmark are comparatively 
small, so that heavy machinery is not in demand. In 
Sweden approximately 60 per cent of the farms are 
of more than 100 acres, and this causes a greater de- 
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mand for heavy machinery and tractors. All three 
countries manufacture agricultural implements, Swe- 
den being in the lead. In Norway most of the plows 
and harvesting machines are American, while the 
threshers come from Great Britain. The tractor 
market is limited, owing to the rocky nature of the 
country. None were imported from the United 
States in 1921. In general, the above is true also 
for Sweden. American mowers and binders are 
especially very popular. American implements, on 
the whole, are well liked and many are used, com- 
peting successfully with native products. The prin- 
cipal handicap to the sale of American goods at pres- 
ent is the exchange rate, and when this is adjusted 
more favorably, exporters from this country should 
stand an equal chance with those of other countries. 


BANKING—Extension of present facilities 

. needed 

Our Overseas BANKING Proptem. By W. F. Gephart, 
Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis. American 
Industries, May 1922, p. 37 (1700 words, 2 pp.) 

Banking can be of service only in-so far as funda- 
mental economic, financial and currency conditions 
permit its free operation, although banking procedure 
may influence those conditions. No banking system 
could have prevented the industrial depression of the 
world... Neither can prosperity be restored at once. 
Contrary to popular understanding, the foreign trade 
of the United States has not been since the armistice, 
and is not now, in such an unfavorable position as 
is commonly supposed. . As to Europe, we must real- 
ize that there is need of a restoration of her indus- 
trial, social and political organization, and that. the 
enormous destructiveness of war has created a lower 
standard of living. The people cannot take goods in 
their accustomed quantities as measured by pre-war 
figures. Yet our commerce with Europe at present 
compares well with pre-war years, and the same is 
also true in regard to Central and South American 
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countries. The unfortunate experiences of many of 
our banks in financing foreign trade during the war 
period were due in part to inexperience, but chiefly 
to conditions over which they had no control. The 
closing of foreign agencies and the curtailing of ac- 
tivities were of little importance, for many of them 
were undertaken as temporary emergency measures. 

We do not need additional banking legislation. 
Until American banks develop a trained personnel, it 
will be difficult to meet foreign competition. Nor 
will an organization for foreign trade similar to our 
Federal Reserve system be necessary. The best line 
of development will be an extension of the activities 
of the individual banks now in existence, through 
the establishment of agencies abroad and a closer 
working agreement with European banking organi- 
zations. 


CONSIGNMENTS—Advantages outweigh 
disadvantages 
ConsIGNMENTS SuHouLD Bre UNDERTAKEN CAUTIOUSLY. 


By B. Olney Hough. American Exporter, June 1922, p. 55 
(3500 words, 6 pp.) 


Consignment of merchandise, properly defined, is 
the forwarding or delivering of merchandise to an- 
other to be sold, disposed of, or cared for on ac- 
count of the shipper. Consignments may be under- 
taken for the purpose of introducing a new article 
or for the greater development of trade in an article 
already introduced. Standardized articles may almost 
always be considered suitable for consignments, while 
highly specialized goods may be very risky, especially 
when the local market has not been thoroughly -re- 
viewed, In the case of an entirely new article, ex- 
perimental beginnings in the way of introduction 
should be undertaken. Co-operation between con- 
signor and consignee should be the keynote. Con- 
signed stock is advantageous to the importer through 
the increase in his own business and profits, because 
of the larger turnover of merchandise without re- 
quiring the investment of his own capital. He thus 
has a large stock available without serious delays of 
overseas shipments. To the exporter the advantage 
may lie in the fact that a consignment in the hands 
of a well-established, reputable local dealer may be 
preferable to establishing one’s own branch and ware- 
house. Consignment of stock for introductory pur- 
poses should be restricted to specialties for which a 
large local sale is planned through extensive adver- 
tising campaigns. Such consignments are really temp- 
orary, to be followed by orders from dealers on 
their own account. Another advantage appears in 
the “service” afforded through constantly renewed 
stocks of spare parts and extras. 

The disadvantages seem most pronounced to the 
exporter. Ill-will results from hasty and _ ill-con- 
sidered consignments. There is the question of ty- 
ing up a large amount of capital, which may be off- 
set to some degree where the consignee agrees that 
time drafts may be drawn against him which will be 


accepted in due course. The exporter must also con- 
sider losses through unsalable parts of the merchan- 
dise, deterioration, depreciation, danger of goods be- 
coming old or even obsolete, and the high cost of 
returning goods that are indisposable to this country. 


CREDIT TERMS—Dutch East Indies and Far 
East methods 

Turee Metuops oF Payment in Dutcu East Inoizs. 
By B. Olney Hough and F. H. Baxter. Export Trade, 
13 May 1922, p. 14 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 

Heretofore there has been no credit involved in 
shipping goods to the Dutch East Indies. Now that 
Europe, as well as Asia and Oceania, is in a position 
to supply many of the needs of the world, the East 
Indian merchant can ask and receive terms that are 
far more liberal. Credit facilities are arranged in 
one of the three following ways: First, and most 
commonly, the Far Eastern importer makes an ar- 
rangement with his local bank which instructs its 
New York correspondent to purchase drafts drawn 


against the importer under certain specified terms . 


and conditions known as an “Authority to Pay.” The 
New York bank, upon receipt, issues to the shipper 
of the merchandise an “Authority to Draw.” There- 
upon the bank agrees with the shipper to purchase 
the latter’s documentary bills within a certain limit 
and under specified conditions. The second method 
is the ordinary D/A draft (documents for accept- 
ance) used mostly by the old merchants of the high- 
est type. The third method involves an authority 
given by the Far Eastern bankers to their New York 
correspondents to purchase drafts on Far Eastern 
consignees “Without Recourse.” In drawing drafts 
against Far Eastern customers either with or without 
banker’s “Letter of Authority,” the customary terms 
are frequently “oo days after sight documents for 
payment.” In any case title to merchandise can and 
ought to be retained by the exporter’s bank and its 
affiliations until payment has actually been made for 
the merchandise. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Conditions 
abroad outlined 

Foreign CoLiection Conpitions. By William G. Mar- 
vin. Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 59 (3500 words, 4 pp.) 

American manufacturers will find that it pays to 
turn over foreign litigation work to counsel who are 
properly equipped in foreign law, and who have cor- 
respondents or branches in the chief centers of the 
world. The habit of referring to some index or 
registry of foreign lawyers and choosing therefrom, 
at random, the name of a foreign attorney in the 
particular locality where the debtor is located, is 
detrimental to American business. At present, many 
American merchants and manufacturers have over- 
due accounts abroad which are individually too small 
to be economically cared for by lawyers, but which, 
together, make a large total. The situation is proving 
a great problem to credit men. Information as to 
foreign collection conditions is therefore desirable. 
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British West Indies: Intermarriage makes it diffi- 
cult to secure lawyers who are not related to debtors. 
British Guiana: Excellent law firms in Georgetown; 
collection against white debtors is good, caution need- 
ed as to colored. British South Africa: Collections 
excellent, law is stable and business-like, excellent 
collection firms in Capetown, Port Elizabeth and Pre- 
toria. India-Straits Settlements and Ceylon: Diffi- 
cult field, small collections hopeless. Australia and 
New Zealand: Good commercial law firms, collec- 
tions fair. Italy: Litigation troublesome and ex- 
pensive, and collections bad. France: American At- 
tachée—Dr. W. C. Huntington—very helpful; good 
American law firms in Paris; favorite excuse for 
non-payment is “not according to sample.” 

Holland: collections excellent, arbitration popular. 
East Indies: collections are poor. Germany: collec- 
tions good, settlements reasonable and cost of litiga- 
tion lighter than in most countries. Spain: litigation 
expensive; amicable adjustments preferable. Switz- 
erland: conditions excellent. Scandinavia: laws fair 
and reasonable; collections compare with the United 
States. Poland and Finland: laws in state of flux; 
litigation not advisable. Czecho-Slovakia: Collec- 
tions excellent. Balkans: conditions almost hopeless, 
legal standards not high. China: Defendants sued 
in courts of own nationality; U. S. has District 
Court in Shanghai; many irresponsible Europeans 
and Americans. Japan: Collections slow and litiga- 
tion unsatisfactory. Cuba: Courts overcrowded; 
laws favor debtors. Central America: Conditions 
generally poor. South America: Conditions bad in 
Venezuela, Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia and Chile; 
fairly good in Peru and Ecuador, and very fair in 
Argentina. 


LUMBER—Box shooks and crate market in 
Canary Islands 

Market For Box SHooxs anp Crates IN Canary Is- 
LANDS. By Frank A. Henry, Consul, Teneriffe. Commerce 
Reports, 8 May 1922, p. 359 (900 words, 2 pp.) 

It is estimated that from 30,000 to 35,000 tons of 
lumber are used annually for packing fruit in the 
Canary Islands. The market has about regained its 
pre-war status. In 1921 approximately 2,925,000 
packages of bananas, 1,352,000 of tomatoes, 170,000 
of potatoes, and 30,000 of onions were exported. All 
in all, the number of wooden containers used in 1921 
was between eight and nine million, all of which had 
to be imported in the form of shooks. Before 1914, 
practically all of the box shooks were imported from 
Norway and Sweden. Of late years Portugal has 
entered this market, having the advantage of lower 
freight rates and exchange. The shooks are made 
of various kinds of European pine and spruce, 
shipped in bundles, usually 50 or 100 pieces wired 
together, and branded with the importer’s name and 
other suitable indications. Present quotations are 
made on the basis of the Petrograd standard, which 
is equal to 165 cubic feet, or 1980 board feet. Present 
prices c.i. f. are about £16 10s per standard. Por- 
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tuguese material is quoted at about $62 per thousand 
for 1000 tomato boxes. Terms are usually 90 days 
credit, sometimes 50 per cent cash and balance after 
90 days. Some effort has been made to introduce 
Canary Island tomatoes into the United States dur- 
ing the winter months. Development of trade will 
depend on direct steamship connections with the 
islands, providing cargo of shooks one way and of 
fruit returning. 


MARINE. INSURANCE—Policies and their 
essential characteristics 


Vitat Points 1n Marine InsurANce Poricies, By W. 
H. LaBoyteaux. “Nawticus,’ 13 May 10922, p. 20 (6500 
words, 6 pp.). A discussion of considerations regarded as 
esssential in selecting an insurance company, and an analysis 
of the various types of policies, giving the main points of 
each type. 


MARINE INSURANCE—Standing of company 
essential 

Tuer Security EssentIAL OF Marine InNsuRANCE. By S. 
D. McComb. Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 66 (goo words, 
2 pp.) 

During the war a number of new marine insurance 
companies were organized. Some of. these went 
along in a hand-to-mouth fashion, taking in enough 
premiums to pay current losses, but not setting any 
funds aside as a reserve. When the dull period came 
they had no.funds to meet claims, and were compelled 
to discontinue business. Scandinavian companies 
were the first to show signs of insolvency, then 
French, followed by failures in Great Britain and 
the United States. These experiences show the im- 
portance of looking up the standing of the company 
before taking out insurance. Statements as to sur- 
plus and reserve set aside for payment of claims may 
be procured from your broker, the insurance com- 
pany itself, or the Insurance Department of any 
State. Detailed information may be obtained from 
Alfred M. Best Company, 75 Fulton Street, or the 
Spectator Company, 135. William Street, New York 
Citv, who specialize in reporting on insurance com- 
panies. 


SALES LETTERS—Personal touch and care 
bring success 

Foreicn TRADE VIA THE Mair Route. By A. E. Foley. 
Export Trade, 6 May 1922, p. 72 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 

The Coleman Lamp Company, Chicago, has built 
up its overseas trade chiefly through postal channels. 
“We are careful to quote net prices f.o.b. point, 
case charge if any, how packed, number of units to 
a case, how protected from sea air dampness, how 
insured, probable ocean freight per piece and prob- 
able duty on the commodity.” All this is explained 
in the first letter, which is paragraphed so as to be 
easily read. A sample order is frequently suggested, 
a single word by cable being sufficient. Domestic 
letters must be short and to the point; not so with 
the foreign buyer. He wants to know all the selling 
talks, the various points in favor of the article, with 
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suggestions. But he does not want to be told in an 
imperative manner. This company has a careful 
follow-up system, and advises distributors as to what 
is being done with their products in other sections of 
the world. A monthly letter goes out, giving modi- 
fications or improvements in merchandise, price 
changes (with clear analysis of the reasons), sug- 
gested sales helps and display methods. The smallest 
buyers are treated with the same consideration as the 
largest. All questions are carefully answered, making 
it a point to keep away from any cut-and-dried for- 
mula. Sometimes the firm offers to serve by pur- 
chasing for the buyer in this country articles foreign 
to its own line, to be sent along with the regular pur- 
chases. 


SOVIET RUSSIA—Decree controlling foreign 
trade 

CoNTROL OF ForEIGN TRADE IN SovieT Russia. Commerce 
Reports, 15 May 1922, p. 444 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

By a decree dated March 13, the monopoly of 
foreign trade in Russia is placed in the hands of the 
Government Commissariat for Foreign Trade, but 
gives increased freedom for such trade to co-opera- 
tive organizations and to mixed companies of goy- 
ernmental and private stockholders. The new decree 
omits private persons, who, under a decree of June 
II, 1920, could engage in such trade on the basis 
of previous specific permits. Apart from the com- 
missariat itself, State institutions and establishments 
and combinations (so-called trusts), provincial sov- 
iets, co-operative unions, and stock companies may 
conduct foreign trade. All of these, except the last 
two, are subject to approval in regard to their deal- 
ings in advance by the Commissariat. Co-operative 
unions may deal directly with foreign co-operatives, 
subject to “general control of the Commissariat.” 
The right of initiative in organizing stock companies 
belongs to State institutions only; private persons 
cannot found them. The Russian delegation in Eng- 
land announces the formation of the First All-Rus- 
sian Import and Export Co. (Ltd.), through which 
will be created a series of subsidiary companies to 
specialize in the separate operations of foreign trade. 


TEXTILES—Java a market for cotton goods 

An AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY IN Java. Holland and Her 
Colonies, May 1922, p. 6 (850 words, 2 pp.) 

The Netherlands East Indies imported in the year 
1920 about $120,000,000 worth of cotton textile 
goods, of which about $1,448,000 worth came from 
the United States. Most of the raw material that 
went to the making of these cotton goods was the 
product of our southern states, whence it was shipped 
to England, to Japan and to the Netherlands, and 
there worked into the finished product. The United 
States is the principal ultimate consumer of the prod- 
ucts of the Dutch East Indies, and the unfavorable 
balance of trade with the islands in 1920 was more 
than $108,000,000, a convincing reason why the 
United States should endeavor to expand its trade 
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with the East Indies. It may be that Americans do 
not care to make the necessary changes in equipment 
to manufacture the products that will meet the de- 
mands of the East Indian. But the Government of 
the Islands has for years endeavored to interest man- 
ufacturers outside its territoty in building up within 
its borders a domestic textile industry, going so far 
as to guarantee for a period of 20 years, a minimum 
sale of certain quantities at a price which would 
allow the mill to compete with imported goods. It 
is up to Americans to take the lead, as was done in 
China, in the establishment of a much needed indus- 
try in a virgin field of fifty million consumers. 


TYPEWRITERS—Chilean market for 


TYPEWRITER SALES IN CHILE. By Rollo S. Smith. Com- 
merce Reports, 8 May 1922, p. 367 (600 words, 2 pp.) 


American typewriters dominate the Chilean mar- 
ket. In 1920, the United States supplied 117,806 
kilos out of a total of 121,207. The machines sell 
at approximately 900 to 1050 Chilean paper pesos 
(at present exchange rates, $90 to 105 U. S. cur- 
rency). Local purchasers have regard for (a) 
price; (b) cost of maintenance; (c) ease of securing 
necessary repairs and accommodating service from 
dealers; (d) quality; (e) appearance of work; (f) 
credit. With the return of prosperity there will un- 
doubtedly. be a good field for these products. At 
present the demand is largely filled by second-hand 
and rebuilt machines thrown on the market by the 
failure and liquidation of commercial houses. Re- 
tailing typewriters in Chile has been done through 
long-time notes—60, 90, and 120 days. The renting 
system is popular, taking place of the installment 
plan, which cannot be advantageously carried on 
under the Chilean laws. Popularizing any given 
make of machine through the institution of free 
schools for typists, employment agencies, and exhi- 
bitions of speed, would help. 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


N an address before the National Foreign Trade 
| Convention at Philadelphia recently, Mr. James 

A. Farrell made the following statement con- 
cerning foreign investments and trade: “It would 
seem that a means might be devised whereby 
the enormous foreign indebtedness to us might be 
transformed to the status of investments—actual 
ownership—in foreign property of a more or less 
public service nature. Also that further foreign 
investments of this nature be encouraged sufficient 
in amount to have its effect upon international 
exchange. We would then be building for our- 
selves for the future and there need be no question 
then of wiping off these huge items of indebted- 
ness which cast their sinister shadows over the 
international exchanges and which must more 
directly influence them when ard if payment is 
ever attempted. 

“Ownership of such properties would carry with 
it many advantages in the placing of orders with 
American manufacturers for the requirements of 
these properties and in the general influence they 
would carry for the prestige of American goods 
and American methods. The question has fre- 
quently been asked how we expect our foreign 
debtors to pay us the large amount due if we do 
not assist them by purchasing their goods and 
manufactures. By the means just suggested we 
would be purchasing from them—not in a flood 
of goods to be imported here to the detriment of 
our own industries and workers, but by the pur- 
chase of properties abroad whether located in the 
actual debtor country itself, in its colonial pos- 
sessions, or in neutral markets.” 


ADVERTISING—Methods and means 


MoperN Export Metuops—l. ApveRTISING FOR Export 
The World's Markets, 


Trape. By Edward Neville Vose. 

May 1922, p. 13 (6500 words, 6 pp.) 

In arranging a foreign publicity campaign, 
certain preliminary problems must be settled. 
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Such problems are these: 


(1) On which special- 
ties in the manufacturer’s line shall the export 


campaign be concentrated? (2) How is the 
export product to be sold—by mail direct to 
consumers, to dealers whose inquiries come 
directly to the manufacturer as a result of adver- 
tising, through wholesale hotses having their 
own travelling salesmen, through exclusive 
agencies, or by means of the manufacturer’s own 
stores? (3) On what terms is the product to be 
sold? (4) Shall prices be quoted, and, if they are, 
shall they be f.o.b. factory or seaport and shall 
they be subject to further discount to dealers or 
for cash? (5) To whom shall inquiries be ad- 
dressed? (6) How shall translations be handled? 
(7) Arrangements for proper export packing, 
routing and shipping. (8) To what markets is 
the product best adapted, etc? 

Advertising media may be divided into three 
groups: (a) Export journals published in the 
United States for circulation abroad; (b) foreign 
publications of all kinds; (c) other forms of pub- 
licity in foreign countries, as billboards, posters, 
car and theatre advertising, displays, exhibits and 
motion pictures. (Direct advertising through 
mail is to be treated in a separate article of the 
series.) The export journals published in the 
United States form, as a group, the most valuable 
media for the average manufacturer or for the 
average purpose. Some are published in more 
than one language. Careful selection should be 
made of such as will best meet the particular 
needs, for each country as a publication field is in 
a class by itself. One of three methods is used: 
(1) to leave the entire matter to local distribu- 
tors; (2) to place the advertising appropriation in 
the hands of an advertising agency, usually 
foreign; (3) to place the contracts direct through 
the advertising department of the exporting con- 
cern. Trade or class publications in the foreign 
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field are few in number and disappointing in 
character. Some of the monthly magazines in 
the leading European capitals merit considera- 
tion. The daily press is too vast a field for any- 
one but a specialist; but the weekly illustrated 
magazine supplements are valuable. In regard 
to the media of group 3, consideration should be 
given to such matters as police regulations, taxa- 
tion, and artistic quality. The preparation of 
copy must be carefully studied, and each market 
must be individually considered. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—Tractors 
in Poland 

Tractors ImMporTED INTO Potanp. By H. R. Smith, 
Trade Commissioner, Warsaw. Commerce Reports, 15 
May 1922, p. 425 (300 words, I p.) 

It is estimated that there are 1300 tractors in use 
in Poland, most of them imported during the past 
three years. Almost all are of the wheel type. About 
1055 tractors were imported from the United States, 
representing 10 different makes. The rest came 
from Austria, Germany, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and England. Some of the American tractors 
now in Poland are war-time stock, purchased from 
Italy. The greatest demand is for the wheel tractor 
of from 10 to 25 horsepower. The large proportion 
of American tractors now in use should be helpful in 
stimulating the sales of American implements and 
tractors in Poland. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS—Ansterdam 
exhibit 

AMERICAN CAR PopuLaR AT NETHERLANDS AUTOMOBILE 
SHow. By Frank W. Mahin, Consul, Amsterdam. Com- 
merce Reports, 22 May 1922, p. 476. (300 words, 1 p.) 

At the recent annual exhibition of motor 
vehicles at Amsterdam, it is estimated that about 
50,000 persons attended and that about 150 cars 
were exhibited, representing 42 different makes— 
the United States leading with 16, France follow- 
ing with 12, Germany with 11, Great Britain with 
2, and the Netherlands with only 1. The medium 
and small type cars were most popular. Prices 
are almost double those in effect in the United 
States at the present time. It is estimated that 
about, .75 per cent of the cars sold were 
of American make. Greater sales could 
be made if the price of American cars could be 
reduced. This might be effected by changing the 
policy of requiring agents to pay in full for cars 
before they are shipped from the United States— 
an item which adds considerably to.the selling 
price of our goods abroad. This and the heavy 
freight charges serve to raise the price of 
American cars far above the prices of competing 
European makes. 


BONDING—Sales argument offered by 


iBonpiInc SERVICE AS A SELLING ARGUMENT. By Jarvis 
W. Mason. Export Trade, 20 May 1922, p. 16 (1500 words, 


3 pp.) 
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Among the forms of suretyship, there is what 
is known as the contract bond, or the supply 
contract bond; that is, a bond which guarantees 
that a merchant or manufacturer who enters into 
a contract for future delivery of goods will per- 
form that contract and deliver the goods at the 
time and of the quality and in the amount for 
which the contract has been made. Suppose that 
a salesman, say }in Argentina, in addition to the 
argument that his company will carry out all 
the terms of its agreements, were in a position 
to say: “I appreciate that we are not quite so 
well known here as at home, and I have, there- 
fore, arranged to furnish you with a bond guar- 
anteeing that my principal will perform all of his 
contract, that he will deliver the goods at the 
time and of the quality and in the quantity pro- 
vided. This bond will be executed by me on 
behalf of my principal by one of the strongest 
banks in Argentina, as surety.” Such an 
argument would have great weight. A surety 
can arrange in advance of a salesman’s leaving, 
what local surety in each country will execute 
the bonds, their issue being dependent on a 
knowledge of the financial status of the shipper. 
The surety company will then advise its corres- 
pondent in the country where the sales are to be 
made to execute the bonds during the particular 
period for an amount not exceeding that agreed 
upon. 


CONTRACTS—German conditional quotations 

CONDITIONAL QUOTATIONS IN GERMAN ContTRACTS. Com- 
merce Reports, 1 May 1922, p. 307 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 

Commercial Attaché C. E. Herring has transmitted 
the following concerning conditional quotations as 
frequently found in German contracts: “A recent 
decision of the Leipzig Reichsgericht obligates a pur- 
chaser to accept goods under contracts with the so- 
called ‘Preis freibleibend’ clause despite any such 
price advances as courts may authorize. This clause 
was formerly interpreted to leave both the buyer and 
the seller free to avoid the contract if the price 
changed before the delivery date. American import- 
ers buying direct or through purchasing agencies 
should specifically stipulate in the new contracts that 
goods will only be accepted at agreed price or an 
agreed percentage increase, in order to avoid possible 
litigation.” The words “Preis freibleibend” mean 
literally “price remaining free,” in the sense that it 
is optional with the party offering to make a change; 
in other words, he is not strictly bound by the quo- 
tations. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Confirmed 
Bankers’ Letters 

ForetcN Crepits at Minimum Costs. By M. H. Hop- 

kins. Export Trade, 20 May 1922, p. 12 (2000 words, 

4 pp.) 

In connection with the use of Letters of Credit 

a part of the policy of the firm of O. & W. Thum 
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Co. is to grant foreign customers any reasonable 
time they may require, arranging the rate of 
discount accordingly ; for example, if credits are 
drawn against at sight, the maximum cash dis- 
count of 4 per cent is allowed; if the credit is 30 
days, 3 per cent is allowed; if 60 days, 2 per cent, 
and if go days, 1 per cent. If four months’ credit 
is required, the firm draws for the net amount of 
the invoices. More extended credits are offered, 
charging a reasonable rate of interest for any 
time beyond four months, but alwavs coupled 
with the agreement that a confirmed banker’s 
credit shall be supplied. In changing from an 
open account to a letter of credit basis, this firm 
believes that its greatest accomplishment con- 
sisted in obtaining the voluntary agreement of 
its foreign agents to the plan. This it did by 
pointing out the advantages to the buyer. A 
business transacted so as to involve little or no 
risk to the seller because of defaults of payments, 
can be run on a closer margin of profit, thus 
permitting the lowest possible prices. Letters of 
credit being limited as to time, the seller has an 
additional incentive to make shipments at the 
times specified by the buyer. 


MATCH TRADE—India presents opportunity 


JAPANESE ControL oF Matcu Market IN Inpra. By H. 
A. Chisholm. Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial 
Intelligence Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada, 20 May 1922, p. 789 (600 words, 1 Pp.) 


In 1914 there were eight match factories in 
India employing over 1200 persons, but in 1918 
this number had dwindled to five factories, em- 
ploying 670 persons. Meanwhile, India has been 
paying out £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 per annum for 
foreign matches, chiefly from Japan. In 1921, out 
of a total of 11,100,000 gross of boxes imported 
by India, 10,500,000 gross were Japanese, the 
remainder being Swedish. Japanese matches 
dominate the market simply because other 
matches cannot compete with them in price. The 
import trade is almost entirely in the hands of 
native bazar dealers, and bazar buyers are inter- 
ested only in the number of matches that can be 
obtained for a given price. 


PACKING—Sugvestions for adequate 


PAcKING RECOMMENDATIONS. The World’s Markets, 
May 1922, p. 77 (500 words, I p.) 


An underwriting agency has sent out the fol- 
lowing directions for packing for export: 1. New 
tongued and groved lumber to be used, not less 
than 7 inches in thickness, nor more than six 
inches in width. 2. No case to weigh more than 
600 pounds. 3. No marks or notations should 
appear on the outside of the case except the 
marks of the consignee and destination, and the 
weights or dimensions, if required. Consignee’s 
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marks should be changed frequently. 4. Three 
heavy steel straps, not less than 34 inches wide, to 
be placed around each end and one around the 
center. End straps to be embossed, drawn tight 
and nailed at least once to each board. Center 
strap to be cold rolled steel, and drawn taut by 
strapping machine and sealed. 5. Heavy wooden 
battens to be placed transversely, or in square 
frame at each end of case, or double heads to be 
used. All nails to be cement or rosin coated. 
7. Each case to be completely lined, either with 
tin, oilcloth or heavy waterproof paper. 8. Safety 
clips used so that every board will be secured in at 
least one place at each end. Spaces between 
clips should not be more than six inches. 9. 
Where advisable, improvements, such as double 
cases, two-or three-way strapping, lining with 
wire mesh, glued joints and machine planed 
edges, etc., should be used. 


PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION—Declara-+ 
tion of views summarized 
CoNveNTION Favors Forreicn Loans. AND More Encr 


Law Activity. The Iron Age, 18 May 1922, p..1357 (1200 
words, 2 pp.) 


The National Foreign Trade Convention, held 
at Philadelphia, May 10, 11 and 12, adopted a 
declaration, in lieu of resolutions, expressing a 
consensus of the sentiment of the convention. 
Some of the important points set forth were: 
The productive capacity of the country is’ sub- 
stantially greater than normal consumption. 
Remunerative prices and sustained prosperity 
depend on sustained foreign trade. Unemploy- 
ment will not be reduced to a minimum until our 
export trade absorbs the last 10 or 20 per cent 
of normal production.’ Payment of foreign 
balances due the United States depends on the 
willingness to accept goods and services. The 
importation of sound securities serves either to 
liquidate outstanding foreign obligations or to 
furnish new occupation for American industrv. 
A large part of our foreign credits might well 
be employed in expanding the transshinment 
trade. The uncalled-for 2 per cent of capital of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve should be 
relinquished for investment in Edge act corpora- 
tions, which experience has shown should be in- 
creased. The merchant fleet should be relieved 
from unreasonable regulation, especially as to 
rates, routes and services. Congress should 
enact a model Marine Insurance Law. Efforts 
to improve and simplify the procedure of inter- 
national trade practice is commended. The tariff 
should provide additional duties on imports from 
nations discriminating against United States 
trade. Our farmers are entitled to every facility 
that will enable them to meet world competition. 
Conditions call for activity, courage and per- 
sistence, 
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SELLING METHODS—Intermediaries used in 
France 

WINNING TRADE IN FRANCE. 
1922, p. 28 (1100 words, I p.) 

The most. successful selling campaigns in 
France have’ been conducted through  inter- 
mediaries. The day of the travelling salesman is 
gone. forever. Several American corporations 
are meeting the situation by organizing French 
companies, in accordance with the requirements 
of the French laws. Other American. corpora- 
tions have found it expedient to purchase a large 
number. of shares of the stock of French com- 
panies using their products, giving the American 
companies ‘an active. part.in their management, 
and virtually creating partnerships. American 
banks in: France constitute a new and effective 
intermediary for.all money and credit operations 
of independent minor exporters of the United 
States. In a general way, the best machinery for 
American export sales in France—so far as it 
concerns the small producer—is undoubtedly 
the Paris commission house, developing the field 
on its Own initiative; also the general agent, who 
has an established following among French buy- 
ers. Inquiries at the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris have been made coricerning the 
following articles: canned goods, rice, dried 
fruits, sugar, condensed milk, acetate of lime, 
lumber, small machinery, chemicals and drugs. 
There is no warrant for pessimism as to the con- 
tinued sale of American goods of merit. 


STATISTICS—1921 world trade 

Wor.Lp TRADE IN 1921, CoMPpARED WITH 1920 AND IQI3. 
By J..J. Kral. Commerce Reports, 22 May 1922, p. 504 
(2500 words, tables, 2 pp.) 

The complete data for 20 countries show that 
their combined trade in 1913 was valued at 
$31,593,392,000, representing 76.3 per cent of the 
total world trade. In 1920, this figure reached 
$53,718,663,000, an increase of 70 per cent over 
1913. In 1927 it was $31,634,021,000, or nearly 
pre-war figures. The post-war trade of the 
United States, however, shows a considerable in- 
crease. While the physical volume of trade was 
declining and there were less goods to carry, the 
building of new ships went on apace. With the 
exception of Germany and the Netherlands, all 
these countries increased the value of their trade 
in 1920 over 1912, the United States trebling its 
figures and reaching a value of $13,506,000,000. 
Much of this increase is represetited by the rise 
in values, for the volume of goods was smaller 
than in 1913. In 1021 there was a reaction, and 
values were greatly decreased, although the 
volume of trade seems to be a little lareér than 
the preceding year. Present conditions are still 
abnormal. 

The chief hindrance to a healthy srowth of 
trade is doubtless reduced production, although 
an improvement has been noted during the cur- 
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reit year. The staggering burden of national 
debts by its indirect effects renders production 
costlier and hampers trade. Legislative restric- 
tions on the free movement of goods have been 
largely repealed, but some are still in force. 
Depreciated currencies are still a hindrance, The 
disproportion between domestic and world prices 
has produced a peculiar situation in Germany. 


TARIFFS—Non-partisan scientific system 
advocated 


AN AMERICAN Non-PARTISAN SCIENTIFIC TARIFF BASED 
on AMERICAN PRODUCTION AND CONVERSION Costs. |Pam- 
phlet by Julius Forstmann, published by the Preliminary 
Organization Committee for an American Non-Partisan 
Scientific Tariff, New York, 34 pp. 


A Preliminary Organization Committee has. 


been formed in New York to advocate what.is 
called an American Non-Partisan Scientific 
Tariff, such as provided for in a bill introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. The bill pro- 
vides for the transference of the Tariff Com- 
mission to the Department of Commerce, and the 
appointment of a corps of advisors appointed 
from the business interests of the country with- 
out regard to political affiliations. A scientific 
tariff must be a specific tariff; not ad valorem. 
The American production and conversion costs 
are the only really scientific basis for fixing and 
levying protective duties for the United States. 
“All thinking and experienced men must agree 
that the social and economic stability of this 
nation depends upon an adequately written tariff 
that will protect American agriculture, industry; 
commerce and labor without prohibiting the free 
and normal interchange of raw and finished 
materials between the United States and. other 
countries of the world.” 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


IEWING the international trade situation 
V from his point of vantage, Dr. Julius Klein, 

Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in an address before the 
First National Convention of American Importers 
and Exporters, New York, said that “the various 
European countries are gradually returning to a 
saner political outlook and to a more complete 
recognition of their own economic situation, 
France is gradually realizing that its budget must 
be balanced out of current revenues, and that it 
cannot rely on German reparations. Italy has 
been able to effect cuts in Government expendi- 
tures and is weathering the crisis caused by the 
Ansaldo and Banca di Sconto troubles. Germany 
is coming to the end of its artificial boom, and 
since German competition, maintained by depre- 
ciating currency, has been unfavorably affecting 
trade all over Europe, Germany’s effort to balance 
its budget, under allied pressure, will have a wide- 
spread favorable effect. In Great Britain labor 
shows signs of increasing output per man, par- 
ticularly in the coal-mining industry, in which 
April production showed an increase of 10 per cent 
over January. 

“In general, it may be noted that the process of 
normalizing the industrial situation is proceeding 
slowly but steadily. This recovery has meant a 
gradual improvement in the purchasing power of 
countries which have long been our best custcmers 
—a most encouraging sign from the point of 
view of American foreign trade, even though it 
may also be accompanied by a stimulating com- 
petition with our trade in certain markets in the 
Orient and South America.” 


ACCEPTANCES—Protest rules 


PROTESTING DISHONORED ACCEPTANCES. 
Chief, Division of Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign 


By A. J. Wolfe, 
and Domestic Commerce. 
p. 502 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 


_It is urged upon exporters to observe the fol- 
lowing rules in the matter of protesting drafts: 


Commerce Reports, 22 May 1922, 


To insist upon the payment of all accepted drafts 


on maturity. If the drawee can not meet the 
draft, but it is believed that an extension of time 
is advisable in order to retain his trade or because 
there is evidence that he will pay in full with 
such an extension, insist upon his accepting a 
new draft for the period of the extension granted, 
plus interest, destroying the old draft. Other- 
wise have the draft protested unless the matter 
of payment or nonpayment is of no consequence 
to the drawers. These instructions should .be 
sent to the bank at the same time as the draft is 
sent forward. Naturally, the credit man who 
sells a customer continually will be inclined to 
let an occasional failure to honor a draft pass. by 
without protesting it for nonpayment. But where 
single shipments are made, or. where new cus- 
tomers are concerned, it may be found necessary 
to safeguard rights by the filing of a protest. 


‘The rile must be applied rationally and as cir- 


cumstances warrant. Where the paramount 
issue is the preservation of legal rights the protest 
is indispensable. 


BILLS OF LADING—Argentine lays down 
ruling 


ARGENTINE Rutinc on Britis or Laprine. 
Reports, 29 May 1922, p. 572 (1500 words, 2 


Commerce 
pp.) 

The Supreme Court of the Argentine Republic 
has declared null and void all clauses in bills of 
lading providing for jurisdiction other than that of 
the Argentine courts in relation to bills of lading 
for shipments originating abroad and destined for 
the Argentine Republic. This is entirely in line 
with decisions of United States’ courts which have 
declared invalid attempts in bills of lading to evade 
the provision of the Harter Actas applying to ship- 
ments of goods to the United States. 


‘COAL—France as market depends on American 


methods 
Future Market FOR AMERICAN CoAL IN France. By 
J. F. Butler, Assistant’ Commercial Attaché, Paris. Com- 


merce Reports, 29 May 1922, p. 558 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 
The imports of coal into. France from the United 


States in 1920 and early 1921 were unprecedented, 
but dwindled to almost nothing “during the latter 
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part of last year. This situation is due principally 


to the inability of the importer to obtain long term . 


- credits, and the doubt as to the exchange rate at 
which he would be required to make payment. 

A prominent French importer suggests that Am- 
erican producers should form an association of éx- 
porters of high grade coal suitable for European 
purposes. That organization should establish an 
office in Paris which would appoint agents in a few 
of the principal coal ports. Whereas English coal 
is shipped in comparatively small cargoes, American 
coal must be transported in cargoes of some 4000 
to 8000 tons. The French importer, who is often 
obliged to sell the coal in small lots, hesitates to 
take the risk of handling the large American car- 
goes. Through a selling office in Paris, the cargoes 
could be split up among several importers or con- 
sumers. Moreover, the routing of ships for the 
purpose of picking up return cargoes, could be han- 
died with greater facility through the Paris office. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS—British market 
for American 

AMERICAN CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE Reviews MarkeET 
un Great Britain FoR AMERICAN Drucs. AND. CHEMICALS. 
British Trade News, American. Chamber of .Commerce, 
(London) Apr 1922 (1700 words, 5 pp: multigraphed. ) 

There is-a fairly steady trade in certain kinds of 
American. drugs, particularly crude drugs, in Great 
Britain, and in certain heavy: chemicals, such as 
caustic soda, but in fine chemicals the British mar- 
ket is chiefly cared for by goods of German, Swiss, 
and to a less degree, British manufacture. German 
competition is especially severe. The Safeguarding 
of Industries Act has resulted in a list of some 
6000 chemical and other products, all subject to 
an import duty of 33 1/3 per cent. The general 
trade depression has also had its effect. Some im- 
portant drugs are produced to any extent only in 
America, such as: Lobelia herb, podophyllum root, 
sassafras root, starch, resin, slippery elm, oil of 
peppermint, cascara sagrada, spigelia, senega, gos- 
sypium, hydrastis, euonymus, wild cherry and others. 
The demand for these will again increase when trade 
revives. British importers state that there is no 
reason why American manufacturers should not 
eventually be able to compete with German manu- 
facturers in certain lines in the British market. Brit- 
ish production has itself improved vastly both in 
quality and quantity. 


EXPOSITION—Mexico City preparing for 
International Commercial 

Exrosicion Comerctat Inrernactionat, S. -A., Mexico 
City. Circular, illustrated, International Commercial Ex- 
position, New York (1200 words, 4 pp.) 

For the month previous to the National Independ- 
ence celebration day in Mexico, on September 16, 
the Second International Commercial Exposition 
will be held in Mexico City at the “Palacio Legisla- 
tivo.” The exposition is being endorsed and. sup- 
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ported by the various chambers of commerce of 
Mexico and by the Mexican Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The building will 
have nine exhibition galleries, each approximately 
500 feet in length. Awards will be given by an 
international award jury. A prospectus or official 
guide is being prepared for distribution. A publicity 
and advertising campaign is being carried on 
throughout Mexico. The usual conditions apper- 
taining to shipments. to expositions will prevail. Ma- 
terial for exhibition purposes must be consigned to 
Brenan & Leonard, Laredo, Texas, or Escudero & 
Martinez, El]. Paso, Texas, or Gonzalo Fernandez 
ViCme VerarGruz 


FINANCE—Europe’s debt to the United States 
(Book) 
Our Exeven Mitiion Dotziars. By Robert Mounts:er. 
Published by Thomas Seltzer, Inc., New York, 1922 
(149 pp., 5 x 7% in., tables, $1.50) 


“Our Eleven Billion Dollars,” by Robert Mount- - 


sier, takes up in a simple and interesting way the 
question as to the payment of Europe's debt to 
America, the probabilities of such payment and the 
methods proposed therefor. The eleven billion dol+ 
lars represents the amounts loaned by the United 
States to European governments since the beginning 
of the war, with the accumulated interest less the 
payments made, as. of November 15, 1921. The 
author advocates. another ‘international economi¢ 
conference, at Washington, to consider national and 
international trade and. finance, but says that Europe 
would come “this time with land disarmament a 
partly accomplished fact, with reparation payments 
fixed at a figure within Germany’s capacity to pay, 
with the Near East tangle more or less unknotted, 
with individual programs of government fiscal and 
monetary reforms, and with definite plans for the 
payment of intergovernmental debts.” Mr, Mount- 
sier says further that since the debt cannot be paid 
in gold, currency or goods, the one solution of the 
problem is that the American people invest. this 
eleven billion dollars and still other billions in Eu- 
rope. “These billions and other billions that will 
accumulate are abroad to stay, no matter whether 
Europe and America have peace or war.” 

The theme is well thought out and reflects cur- 
rent ideas on the subject as well as the opinions of 
the writer. The book is written in a way that should 
be understandable to the average man of affairs, and 
in the crisp style characteristic of American corres- 
pondents. 


LUMBER—Plywood and veneers in the United 
Kingdom 
Market FoR PLywoop AND VENEERS IN THE UnitED 
Kincpom. By Alexander V. Dye, Trade Commissioner, 
London. Commerce Reports, 29 May 1922, p. 541 (1000 
words, 2 pp.) 
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There is and always will be a market in the United 


Kingdom for the better qualities of plywood, prin- 
cipally veneers, from the United States, because 
they are of a finer quality and can be had in longer 
lengths than. from other countries. The principal 
uses for Finnish and American birch of first qual- 
ity are for high-class shipbuilding, paneling and mo- 
tor-body work. One use which is more important 
in England. than in the United States is for trouser 
presses, the manufacture of which has recently as- 
sumed rather large proportions, as almost every 
school and college boy has one. In general there 
is far less standardization in the Kingdom than 
there is in America. American plywood is favored 
because a larger percentage of first quality can be 
obtained from the United States than from the Con- 
tinent, and because the manufacture is almost uni- 
versally good and the quality of the glue much. bet- 
ter than that used a few years ago. Waterproof 
glue should be used, and that of the best quality. 
Because of exchange, it is difficult to compete with 
Continental prices, but, as an importer pointed out, 
American manufacturers “have first-class machin- 
ery and organization, which should equalize this.” 


MARINE INSURANCE—Rate-fixing factors 


THe Rave-Frxine Factor 1n Marine Insurance. By 
Charles R. Page. Export Trade, 27 May 1922, p. 5 (2200 
words, 4 pp.) 

The controlling elements that enter into the con- 
sideration of rate-making in marine insurance in- 
clude (1) the differences in the voyages, as well as 
in the limits of the risk; (2) differences in the con- 
veyances in which the cargo is handled over the vari- 
ous trade routes; (3) differences in the cargo’ it- 
self; (4) differences in the kinds of cover under- 
taken by the underwriter; (5) differences. in the 
human element. Under the first may be included not 
only the hazards of the high seas along any special 
route, but also the conditions of entrance to harbors. 
The manner in which the loading and discharging 
has to be done, and the ‘termini’ or limits, are 
also important items. In considering the character 
of the vessels and the lines serving the various trade 
routes, management receives more attention than 
tonnage, and to aid in this consideration, line clas- 
sifications have been devised which provide basic 
rates to be applied to the most highly regarded lines, 
and differentials to be applied to the less desirable, 
extending to the casual cargo boat or “tramp.” As 
to the cargo itself, insurance since the war has been 
made to cover forms of risks not hitherto included. 
Damageable goods are now covered for practically 
all risks, including sweat damage, breakage, hook 
damage, theft and pilferage. Associated with this 
element is the extent of coverage desired by the 
shipper as to total or partial loss, damage, theft, 


ete. Finally, there is the human element, includ- 
mg, for instance, the character and reputation 


of the prospective customer, 
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PASSPORTS—Visas required when leaving 


France 


Passport Visas FoR TrAveters From France. Export 
Trade, 27 May 1922, p. 10. (350 words, Yr p.) 


According to the American Consul General in 
Paris, visas must be secured when leaving France 
for other countries as follows, in each case including 
French visas: Germany—American and German 
visas ; Austria—Austrian and American; Belgium— 
French visa only; Czechoslovakia — American, 
Czechoslovakian, as well as the countries of transit 
(Germany, Austria); Denmarky—American, Dan- 
ish; Great Britain — British; Holland — Dutch, 
American; Italy—Italian; Serbia-Croatia—Ameri- 
can, Serbian and countries of transit; Norway— 
American, Norwegian; Poland—American, Polish 
and German (in transit); Roumania—American, 
Roumanian, and countries of transit; Spain—Span- 
ish; Switzerland—French only; Sweden—American 
and Swedish; Luxembourg—French and Luxem- 
bourg (if only in transit, the latter is not necessary). 


PETROLEUM—Russian development difficult 

Sees Russtan Or Exports Arrair or Distant Future. 
New York Evening Post, 3 June 1922, Financial Section, 
p. 5 (450. words, I p.) 


According to: Mr. Leslie Urquhart, who attended 
the Genoa Conference, the rumor that a British com- 
pany had concluded a monopolistic agreement with 
the Soviet Government to work Russian oil fields 
was baseless. Negotiations had been going on be- 
tween the Shell Company and the Soviet concerning 
their own properties and some further concessions, 
but these were suspended during the Conference. 
Mr. Urquhart sets forth the following conclusions: 
(1) Russian oil fields are not in a position to ex- 
port any oil; (2) To restore production, even to the 
low level of 1917, five years of leeway in the drill- 
ing of new wells would have to be made up; (3) 
This would require an outlay of not less than twen- 
ty millions sterling, apart from the heavy expendi- 
tures required to reinstate properties in their pre- 
vious working conditions; (4) Even if the 1917 level 
of production is reached, improvement in Russian 
transport and industries will absorb the entire yield, 
and for many years to come, Russia will be an 
importer and not an exporter of oil. The control 
and operation of old properties will involve heavy 
expenses; the development of new concessions must 
prove dangerous. 


RUBBER—Jugo-Slavia as a market for 


Marker For Rupser Goops in Juco-Stavia, By K. S. 
Patten, Consul, Belgrade. Commerce Reports, 29 May 
1922, p. 562 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 


There are about 3000 motor vehicles in Juglo- 
Slavia, including a small number of trucks. About 
go per cent of the passenger cars use millimeter 
clincher tires, Cord tires, which appeared during 
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the past year, are slowly gaining in favor. Two 
American makes and the German Continental dom- 
inate the market, the former coming into general 
use because of their quality and as a direct result 
of the energetic selling methods of their agents. 
American exporters ship, as a rule, to general agents 
in Belgrade or Zagreb. Until recently the American 
shipments. were made cash against documents. in 
New York, but now a certain amount of credit is 
offered. Rough. roads make. the consumption of 
tires about double that in the United States. Red 
inner tubes are much preferred to gray... Both 
American and English motorcycles are in use. About 
2000 bicycles are in operation, nearly all using clinch- 
er tires. There is a steady demand for solid-rubber 
carriage tires, The total quantity. of rubber and 
gutta-percha imported into this country during 1920 
was 391.8 metric tons. Mechanical rubber goods are 
imported only to a very small extent.: The belting 
used in Jugo-Slavia is mostly leather. The market 
for rubber hose, arctics and specialties is very 
limited. 


SALESMANSHIP—Service as a promotion 
element 


SERVICE AS A SALES Promoter. By F. L. Batson. 
Export Trade, 27 May 1922, p. 11 (2500 words, 4 pp.) 


Service, as interpreted by the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, means not merely repair service, 
but attention “Before, During and After the Sale.” 
The company sees to it that an adequate stock of 
registers, supplies.and parts are carried by all its 
agencies and branch offices throughout the world. 
Service before the sale includes suggestions to the 
merchant or storekeeper as to a better arrangement 
of fixtures and stock, window displays, methods of 
marking up stock, training of clerks, and advantages 
of better service to customers. Service during the 
sale comprises, an-.analysis of weaknesses of. the 
merchant’s present store system, showing interest 
in his problems, advantages of the register system, 
importance of. quick service to customers, and the 
value of improving the efficiency of his clerks. Serv- 
ice after the sale provides instructions on care of 
register, school .for clerks, talks on salesmanship 
for clerks, and calls to make sure of proper use 
of machines. The repair service includes the carry- 
ing of a complete stock of parts, careful explana- 
tion of faults of usage, promptness, and low cost. 
An adjunct to all this is the Follow-up Service, 
whereby the company gives the user good selling 
ideas, refers him to articles in trade papers which 
apply to his business, and mails to him the National 
Cash Register literatures .The company employs a 
number of mechanical inspectors or field instructors. 
The Educational Service Campaign is conducted 
through booklets, “Service Bulletins,” “Service 
Letters,” ‘Special »:Letters,”') andi: “Efficiency 
Courses.” fy 
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SHIPPING—Sailing schedules posted for 
inland points ; 

SCHEDULES oF AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. Com- 
merce Reports, 29 May 1922, p. 536 (700 words, 1 p.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
Commerce Orders Nos. 3 and 4, which are aimed 
to give each shipping community of any importance 
from the standpoint of foreign trade complete and 
authoritative information on the steamship serv- 
ices available. In Order No. 3, it is declared that 
common carriers by water in foreign commerce 
shall furnish information required in print or type- 
written schedules the following: Corporate name 


or official title of carrier, date, foreign commerce ~ 


number, name and address of officer to whom in- 
quiries shall be directed, sailings of steam vessels 
including United States ports of loading, foreign 
ports of destination, name of vessel, date on which 
loading will commence, approximate date of sail- 
ing, route and itinerary. Order No. 4 is in the main 


similar to the foregoing, but refers to railway car- 


riers, and outlines regulations governing the posting 
of steamship schedules in railway stations. (This 
order in full is given on p. 538 of the above issue 
of Commerce Reports. ) 


SHIPPING—Terms of sale in Argentina - 


STANDARD SaLes ConpiTions ApopTED IN ARGENTINA. 
By Edward F. Feely, Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires. 
Commerce Reports, 22 May 1922, p. 503 (600 words, I p.) 

The American Exporters’ Association of 
Buenos Aires adopted on March 9, 1922, a set of 
conditions governing future sales contracts made 
by the local branches of American export com- 
mission houses covering exports from the United 
States to Argentina. The following is a sum- 
mary: In orders placed at a price c.if., the price 
includes the cost of the merchandise placed on 
board the ship at the point of shipment, the 
freight, and the marine insurance to the port of 
destination. 2.’The obligation of the shipper in 
respect of delivery ceases as soon as the mer- 
chandise has been placed on board the ship. The 
merchandise then travels for account and risk of 
the purchaser. 3. “The clauses of the bills of 
lading and of the certificates of insurance cover- 
ing the merchandise, appearing on this order, 
form a part of the order,” the buyer accepting the 
corresponding insurance certificates as valid 
proof of such insurances. |4. The shipper is re- 
lieved of all responsibilitv in all unforeseen cases, 
or cases of “force majeure,” including strikes, 
fires, accidents, delays, acts of government and 
postponement of sailings, “and for all other 
causes beyond the control of the shipper.” 5. 
“In case of war, or when the circumstances 
demand it, the shipper shall insure the merchan- 
dise against the risk of war without the necessity 
of consulting the buver, and the cost of such 
insurance shall be for account of the buyer.” 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


EHE effect of the political situation in China on 
the course of business has been worrisome for 
some time. Naturally the Great Powers are 

anxious for a settlement in order that business may 
get back to a semblance of normality. The “China 
Review” points out the danger of forcing peace that 
brings only very temporary relief. The elements in 
the situation at present are (1) the momentary dis- 
organization of all North China trade pending a 
settlement; (2) the possibility of a spread of hostil- 
ities into the economic heart of China—the great 
Yangtze Valley; (3) the possible loss of property 
besides dislocation of business itself; (4) the like- 
lihood of considerable time intervening before 
“business as normal’ returns. 


“The real hope for the world’s business in the 
East is a showdown in Chinese politics. Business 
need not concern itself with the why and where- 
fore of such a settlement—indeed the Chinese would 
welcome business keeping its hands off. All that 
the hard-headed captains of industry need to do 
to assure twenty-five years of trans-Pacific pros- 
perity is to let China alone. 


“Until such time as the Great Powers, and the 
business interests in the Far East behind them, can 
keep from intervention, the “Via Crucis” of foreign 
trade will be long indeed in China. The double 
intervention which goes on to-day can only result 
in costs to the business world. The way to aid 
foreign business in China’s civil war is to take it 
out of China’s domestic politics.” 


ADVERTISING—Copy should give basic facts 

EsseNTIAL ELEMENTS IN ForeIGN Copy, By Frederick 
Dickinson, Advertising (Manager, Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany. Class, May 1922, p. 80 (1200 words, 3 pp.) 

In taking their foreign advertising out of the 
hands of foreign distributors, the aim of the Hupp 
Company was to get their story told regularly and 
steadily, and told in their own words, guarding 
against misstatement, exaggeration and insufficiency 
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of statement. The first problem was the handling 
of the machinery and routine connected with an 
activity of this size. This burden was turned over 
to an agency located in this country. Then came the 
compilation of a list of publications. The copy 
problem entailed a consideration, first, of the 
specific purpose to be accomplished aside from the 
general purpose of selling their product, which was, 
to establish for their product a certain definite repu- 
tation. Second, what should be said to uninformed 
people in order to accomplish that purpose. It was 
decided, under this head, to use simple brief state- 
ments concerning their things: (1) Brief catalog- 
ing of the product, as to general type, size, models, 
equipment, etc. (2) A modest statement of those 
qualities which gave the product a certain reputa- 
tion. (3) With an eye to establishing or promoting 
confidence, an indication of the size, age and repu- 
tation of the company. The extent of the adver- 
tising campaign was guided by the money for the 
purpose used so as to give continuous and regular 
advertising. The appropriation was an amount in 
proportion to the number of units planned to be 
sold abroad. 


ADVERTISING—Points for the exporter 


Wuat THE New Export Apvertiser Neeps to Know. By 
William Menkel. Export Trade, 10 June 1922, p. 10 (2800 
words, 5 pp.) 

Effective advertising involves a study of the 
physical characteristics of the country in which 
the advertising is to be placed, the transportation 
facilities, political, economic and social conditions, 
and the media and methods that may best be em- 
ployed. Under these heads there are many sub- 
sidiary considerations. A study of the people is 
very essential. Racial characteristics, proportion 
of urban and rural population, mental attitude, 
home life, prejudices, customs and many other mat- 
ters should be carefully noted. Sometimes it is 
vanity rather than utility that is the point of ap- 
peal. Seasons, local buying periods and holidays 
are important. Languages and dialects require 
careful investigation. For instance, the Filipinos 
have 8 languages and 28 dialects; most of Latin 
America talks Spanish, but Brazil prefers Portu- 
guese. In translating care should be taken with 
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idiomatic and technical expressions when changing 
either to or from English. Definite information as 
to prices, shipping weight, terms, etc., is useful to 
the prospect at a distance. A trade mark should be 
placed before the foreigner at every opportunity. 
In deciding on publications, ascertain which go to 
the people it is most desirable to reach. Circula- 
tion figures are deceptive and need to be checked 
up. Sometimes it is economical to place the adver- 
tising with a local agency, in other cases it 1s 
advantageous to use an agency in this country. 
Other forms of advertising which appeal or are cus- 
tomary in certain localities must be considered. 
Illustrations should show scenes and persons typical 
of the country. Watch out for color preferences 
and prejudices, which are very decided in some 
parts of the world. Discriminate between mats and 
electros and half-tones according to the kind of 
paper used by various publications. The regula- 
tions as to admission of advertising matter into 
the several countries should be ascertained. 


CABLE SERVICE—Constantinople has im- 
proved service 

Cable Service to Constantinople. By Rear Admiral Mark 
L, Bristol, U. S. Navy. Commerce Reports, 5 June 1922, 
p. 635 (200 words, I p.) 

Cable service between the United States and 
Constantinople has greatly improved in the last 
two months, largely as the result of an agreement 
with Greece as to the use of standard codes. Even 
with a military censorship, such as exists at the 
relay station at Syra, there should be no delay in 
decoding, passing, and fransmitting a cablegram in 
one of the accepted codes. The following regula- 
tion of the Greek censor is given: 1, Only A. B, C., 
Bentley’s, Scott’s, and Western Union codes may 
be used in messages to European and Asiatic Tur- 
key. 2. The name of the code used must be in- 
serted as the first word in the text of each message. 
It is unnecessary to state the edition of the code. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE—United States, 
resolutions on commercial conditions 

What to Do About Europe. Weekly Export Bulletin, 
3 June 1922, p. 14 (500 words, 2 pp.) 

At the tenth annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, held recently in Washing- 
ton, resolutions were passed covering a wide range 
of subjects in international business relations and 
in the field of domestic commerce. Among them 
were the following relating to foreign trade: Urg- 
ing that all necessary measures, including the ap- 
proval of Congress, be speedily taken to procure for 
the United States official representation on the 
Reparations Commission. Recommending govern- 
ment aid to insure maintenance of an adequate 
privately owned and privately operated merchant 
marine. Urging Congress to enact legislation for 
the Hague Rules with such interpretations as may 
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be necessary, Urging support for the diplomatic 
and consular services of the Department of State 
and expressing to the Department of Commerce 
appreciation of its commercial information services. 
Urging provision to allow owners of private prop- 
erty to obtain compensation for damages done by 
government vessels. Urging reduction of passport 
fees and early negotiation of agreements with 
foreign governments for reciprocal discontinuance 
of visa and passport requirements. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Days of 
grace in Latin America 

Days or Grace In Latin America. Weekly Export 
Bulletin, 3 June 1922, p. 5 (600 words, 1 p.) 

A study of the commercial laws of Latin Amer- 
ican countries shows that in general there is no 
provision for the allowance of a term of grace for 
the payment of a draft or bill of exchange after 
its maturity. In some cases payment may be de- 
ferred 24 hours, prescribing the time for protest 
as before sunset of the following day. When fall- 
ing due on a holiday, payment may in some coun- 
tries be made the following day, in other countries 
it is required the day before, The Argentine Code 
of Commerce stipulates that “all time drafts must 
be settled on the date of maturity before sunset 
without any claim for grace or courtesy. In Chile, 
the Code makes the same provision, adding that if 
the due date falls on a feast day, the bill must be 
paid on the preceding day or protested on the fol- 
lowing day. The same rule applies in Colombia and 
Bolivia without the provision in regard to protest. 
Uruguay and Brazil provide for payment on due 
date, and when this falls on a holiday, on the day 
following. Brazil allows three days for time of 
protest, and Venezuela two, while in Mexico and 
Salvador the protest must be made on the day of 
maturity. In Ecuador, payment must be made 
within 24 hours. No days of grace are allowed in 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. Panama follows closely the 
Colombian laws. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS—Limitation 
statute in Cuba 

Tue Statute or Limitations tx Cusa. Commerce 
Reports, 5 June 1922, p. 636 (700 words, 2 pp.) 

What is known as the statute of limitations in 
American usage is termed “prescription” in Cuban 
law. If an open account is begun by a trader for 
the value of goods sold to others who are not 
traders, or who, being such, are engaged in a dif- 
ferent trade, the said account becomes incollectible 
by the lapse of three years, provided the prescription 
has not been interrupted by the institution of an 
action before the courts or by the instrument on 
which the right of the creditor is based. In all 
other cases the open account becomes incollectible 
by the lapse of five years, provided the prescription 
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has not been interrupted. A promissory note be- 
comes incollectible by the lapse of three years, pro- 
vided there has been no interruption of the pre- 
scription. An action to recover possession of per- 
sonal property expires by prescription in six years, 
real property in 30 years, an action to enforce a 
mortgage in 20 years, and actions by purchaser for 
damages based on an inherent defect of an article 
sold must be begun within 30 days after its 
delivery. 


FINANCE—American-European Finance Cor- 
poration formed 

Financtnc Our Foretcn TRADE. 
June 1922, p. 1069 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 

As a means of relieving the present shortage of 
financial facilities for foreign trade, the American- 
European Finance Corporation has recently been 
organized, the purpose being to assist American 
business by co-operating with Europe in its finan- 
cial and industrial reconstruction, and to establish 
the necessary machinery in the way of secured 
credits to attain these ends. The Corporation will 
accept and discount European government and in- 
dustrial securities when offered in the course of 
trade, will finance raw material advances, also ship- 
ments to and from Europe, and will carry on varied 
trade, fiscal and industrial operations. The author- 
ized capitalization is $3,000,000. It is expected that 
the company will be in operation by July Ist. 


Bankers’ Magazine, 


FINANCE—International trade banks urged 


ForEIGN TRADE FINANCE. By Romaine A. Philpot. The 
Bankers’ Magazine, June 1922, p. 1030 (1300 words, 4 pp.) 

This is the opportune moment for large and con- 
structive business on a sound basis on the part of 
specialized banking institutions, The present busi- 
ness depression is due to the lack of necessary dollar 
credit facilities. Bankers of broad international 
vision are the ones to whom we must look to estab- 
lish additional acceptance houses under experienced 
management. If, instead of one International Trade 
Bank, as proposed by Comptroller Crissinger, we 
should create many such banks, principally in New 
York, “essential creditors of bankers acceptances, 
directing their efforts primarily towards the develop- 
ment of dollar credits for the financing of move- 
ment of commodities to and from foreign coun- 
tries and also toward needful finance-bill activities 
incidental to foreign trade for the purpose of creat- 
ing dollar exchange, banks having their independent 
capital, with no responsibility to depositors and 
therefore, if need be, assuming increased but in any 
case conservatve risks, our country may still bring 
to an effective realization a continuance to share 
financial honors with Great Britain.” A young 
American banker declared the following as his 
policy: “The policy which England adopted, that of 
acting as foreign bankers—moving the produce and 
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merchandise of the South American countries— 
thus always keeping the capital so liquid that it can 
easily be withdrawn and giving the banker the call 
on the free capital of the countries involved.” 


SHIPBUILDING—Prospects of industry esti- 
mated 
Prospects OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. By J. L. Acker- 
son, Vice-President, Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation. 
“Nawiicus,” 3 June 1922, p. 16 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 


In analyzing the prospects of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, the following conclusions are given: It will 
take from three to five years to stabilize inter- 
national finances and to insure the establishment 
abroad of credits necessary to enable foreign indus- 
tries to place themselves in a position to export 
large volumes of goods. This progress will bring 
us to what may be termed “normal” conditions. 
During this time there will be an increased demand 
for ships, whereby the most suitable ships will be 
culled from those at present unemployed, and caus- 
ing new ships to be built, which will represent the 
advances in shipbuilding during the past several 
years. There will also be a corresponding desire 
on the part of American operators to engage in 
this trade, causing them, if suitable legislation is 
enacted, to place contracts in American yards for 
new and special types of ships. A part of this 
demand for ships will be met by the conversion of 
existing American tonnage where practicable, but 
a part of it, however, will of necessity be provided 
by new ships, to be placed in American yards. An 
increasingly greater proportion of these types will 
be equipped with Diesel engines of an approved 
type. A small demand will exist for Naval 
auxiliaries. 


SHOES AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
—Palestine as a market 
THe ParestinE Market For SHors. By James W. 


Boyer. Commerce Reports, 5 June 1922, p. 621 (800 words, 
2 pp.) 


There are 700,000 potential consumers in Pales- 
tine; with the neighboring population the total is 
about 3,000,000, and a definite increase will be 
made each year through immigration. Among 
those who wear shoes, about one-third wear occi- 
dental styles. American-made boots and shoes are 
too high in price for the Palestine trade, and the 
patterns are not entirely suitable. The type of shoe 
most popular for men is the English type of the 
“brogue” class, and to sell to advantage should not 
cost the consumer more than $7. The women 
prefer French styles in black and tan, with the 
popular French high heels, and should not cost 
more than $9. There is an opening for boys’ shoes, 
which should be made of strong, durable leather, 
and should sell for not more than $3.50. A large 
sale is found for a heelless half shoe with elk-hide 
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soles and canvas or buckskin uppers, selling from 
$4.50 to $9. It is much like the American yachting 
shoe. Tennis is popular, and shoes for this sport 
can be sold at prices ranging from $1.15 to $3.45. 
There are no stores devoted exclusively to the sale 
of shoes in Palestine. Most importing firms work 
on a very small capital. The question of credit is 
serious. In making quotations, either c.i.f. Jaffa or 
f.o.b New York, the exporter should quote prices 
that will permit the retailer to realize at least 25 
per cent on his investment. 


SPECIALTIES—Combination for marketing of 
‘ForEIGN MARKETING THE SMALL Unit TRADE MARKED 


SpectaLty. By Richard S. Childs. Export Trade, 3 June 
1922, p. 8 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 


The small-unit specialty does not easily find its 
way across the seas, for at least two reasons: First, 
its profit margin is only a few cents per consumer 
per year, and so not commensurate with the expense 
and effort involved in promotion; and second, the 
“combination export agencies” are interested only 
in articles that run into money, and yield sizable 
commissions. Besides, the technique of introduc- 
ing small-unit specialties in foreign places is un- 
familiar to most export agencies. Five years ago, 
Mr. A. E. Chew, of the Bon Ami Company, having 
made good agency connections, saw that his pioneer 
work could be turned to good account for other 
companies, and accordingly an arrangement was 
made to take over the export department of the 
Beech Nut Packing Company, with a saving for 
both concerns. Later there were added the Odo- 
ro-no Company, Rumford Baking Powder, Knox’s 
Gelatine, Aunt Jemima Pancake Flower, Old Eng- 
lish Floor War and Dromedary Dates. With the 
expanding of the work, he moved to an outside 
office, assumed his own rent and payroll, and drew 
small salaries from each principal, yet remaining 
an employee, the “export manager” for all. His 
letters go out on the letterheads of the several com- 
panies, and duplicates are sent to their executives. 
The arrangement has certainly paid the companies, 
for each has been getting the service of an export 
department at the cost of a clerk’s salary. The flat 
salary basis distinguishes this plan from the com- 
bination agencies which handle other sorts of manu- 
factures. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Canadians advised 
as to invoices 


Vatues on Unitep States Invorces. By Frederic 
Hudd, Trade Commissioner, Canada. Commercial Intel- 
ligence Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada, 10 June 1922, p. 916 (300 words, 1 p.) 


Canadian exporters are advised to make careful 
entries of values on consular invoices when repre- 
senting certain Canadian commodities which are 
subject to dumping duty when exported to the 
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United States. Customs officials appraise goods for 
duty at the prevailing market price in the country 
of origin on date of shipment. Where any advance 
in the home consumption price has taken place be- 
tween the time of sale and the date of shipment, 
exporters should make a note on their invoices 
stating that the difference is accounted for by this 
advance. This will correct the impression that the 
goods are being dumped. There is an equal neces- 
sity for remarks where the price has fallen. Where 
the question of dumping does arise, there is nothing 
to prevent the shipper from making explanations 
after the question has arisen: it simply involves 
difficulty and delay. 


TRADE-MARKS—Chinese registration require- 
ments 


SELLING To THE CHINESE Mituions. By Mei Chi-Chu. 
China Review, June 1922, p. 274 (1000 words, 3 pp.) 


Considerable attention should be given to the 
selection of the trade-mark for use in China. The 
‘Chinese are an extremely conservative people, and 
a brand once established through its “chop” or 
trade-mark has a great advantage. In considering 
the trade-mark it would be well to consult the 
experts of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The next important step is to see that it 
is protected. Unfortunately China has not enacted 
a trade-mark law. There is what is called a pro- 
visional registration of trade-marks which is effected 
through the American Consulate-general with the 
Chinese Maritime Customs either at Tientsin or 
Shanghai. This is merely a mutual agreement 
among the treaty Powers enjoying extra-territorial 
rights, to which the United States is a party. When 
registering a mark in China, it is advisable to do 
the same in Japan. 

To register in China, the following documents 
must be submitted: (a) Power of attorney in dupli- 
cate authorizing the “American Consul General at 
Tientsin (or Shanghai)” to apply for the registra- 
tion on behalf of the applicant or owner of the 
mark; (b) Three certified copies of the registra- 
tion of the trade-mark in the United States Patent 
Office if such has been effected, and if not, then 
three certified copies of the registration in some 
other country, or else a statement in triplicate that 
it has never been registered; (c) Eight fac-similies 
of the mark to be registered. The application must 
be accompanied by a draft for H. K. Taels 5 (about 
$7.50 American) payable to “the Commissioner of 
the Chinese Maritime Customs at Tientsin (or 
Shangha1).” 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


ra §Pitse ot present demands are enormous in 

the oil fields, the coal and iron mines, in 

the steel plants, in the fields they need our 
agricultural machinery and in the mills they need 
our cotton,” said Mr. Edward J. Prebis, Vice- 
President of the Northwestern Trust and Savings 
Bank, in an address before the annual meeting of 
the Polish Chamber of Commerce. “Except for the 
cotton these demands will not be of long duration, 
for Poland is “rolling her own” in many cases and 
intends to go even further, but in trade as in 
nursery rhymes, a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. 

“What they are calling for in Poland is a sincere 
demonstration of American business life. They are 
tired of money changers and jugglers and knight 
errant American trade crusaders, whose principal 
equipment is a supreme confidence in their own 
ability to put things over, 

“Poland is a good bet for the genuine American 
business man. Ten years from now, and I am 
naming the maximum period, Poland will be able 
to pick and choose her commercial friends. I hope 
long before this time that American organizations 
will be inside the ropes looking on and not stand- 
ing in line waiting and hoping that the choice will 
fall on them. Poland is destined to be the Cin- 
derella nation, for her effulgence will come with 
a suddenness ot the elevation of the Cinderella in 
the fairy story, and I feel that there will be no 
midnight chime in Poland’s case to change her 
silken robe back to tatters and her coach to the 
humble pumpkin.” 


Various interests in France have been at- 
tempting to find an assured market for the al- 
cohol distilled from sugar beets, surplus wines 


_and other vegetable products. The Government, 


in order to relieve the strain, has purchased large 
quantities and is now said to hold nearly 1,000,000 
hectoliters. Propaganda is strong for the use of 
alcohol as an adulterant of gasoline, forming a 
so-called “carburant national,” 1. e., a mixture of 
alcohol and gasoline which would reduce the 
dependency of France upon the United States, 
England and Holland. The formula developed, 
representing the results of protracted research 
by several French scientists is as follows: Gaso- 
line, 900; alcohol at 95 deg., 100; cyclohexanol, 
17.5; phenol, 37.5. A conference of beet sugar 
alcohol interests and wine alcohol interests held 
recently claimed that the utility of this formula 
was completely vindicated, and resolved to pro- 
mote legislation to make its use compulsory. 
The plan contemplates the establishment by the 
Government of an office for the purchase and 
sale of alcohol and the production of the car- 
burant national. It would be subsidized by a 
tax of one franc per hectoliter on all wine mar- 
keted in France and of 5oc per hectoliter on 
cider, the resulting funds to be used towards 
reducing the price of alcohol so that consumers 
of the new mixture would not suffer financially. 
It is estimated that the importations of gasoline 
would be reduced by about Io per cent. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—South Ameri- 
can market for one-ton trucks and taxicabs 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS Must (Co-OPERATE WITH 
Latin Distriputors. Automotive Industries, 25 May 1922, 
p. 1123 (1000 words, I p.) 
The Good Roads Convention in Argentina 
and the Brazilian Centennial Convention are two 
events in 1922 that will do much to stimulate 


the use of the speed-wagon or one-ton truck 
and the taxicab. The former is_ especially 
adapted, at present, to the needs of all Latin 
countries, either as a delivery wagon in the large 
centers, or for passenger transportation leading 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Alcohol substi- 
tute in France 


France May Make Use or Atconot Mixture Com- 
PuLsorY. Automotive Industries, 25 May 1922, p. 1122 
(1000 words, I p.) 
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inland from the main arteries, such as highways 
or railroads, wherever the country is rough and 
new. In Brazil and Argentina on the east, in 
Chile, Peru and Ecuador on the west, and in 
Venezuela and Colombia in the north, there is 
a great campaign for road building. Late in 
1922, during the Exposition, in Rio Janeiro, 
there will be great need of such vehicles as the 
one-ton truck and the taxicab. The truck of 106 
to 116 inch wheelbase and the taxicab of not 
over 110 inch wheelbase will be best adapted 
because of the narrow streets. 

Numerous bus lines are bound to be started 
in the near future. From Buenos Aires they 
will travel to Rosario, to Mendoza, then across 
the Andes to Santiago. Going north from Rio 
Janeiro a line could profitably be run to the 
summer resort at Petropolis, especially on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Possibly from 3,000 to 
5,000 people would be carried every Sunday. 
During the months of July and August there 
is need in Buenos Aires for a closed taxi due 
to the dampness and rain. The American manu- 
facturer and the Latin distributor should get 
together on sttch problems as these. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY—Ueganda market 
development 

Ucanpa OpeninG Ur As an AuTOoMOTIVE MARKET, Auto- 
motive Industries, 25 May 1922, p. 1125 -(400 words, I p.) 

In 1920 a loan of 41,000,000 was raised to de- 
velop the transportation facilities of Uganda. 
The cotton tax was augmented to improve com- 
munications in the cotton-growing districts. 
There are now 650 miles of roads fit for motor 
traffic in all weathers, and about 800 miles of 
roads suitable for light motors in the dry season. 
The Government Transport Department, using 
16 motor trucks, is handicapped by the delay 
in the supply of spare parts from England. An 
effort is being made to interest active land- 
owners in the advantages of motor cultivation, 
which will mean a demand for tractors. In the 
future there will also come a demand for motor- 
boats for use in tapping resources along the 
shores of Lakes Victoria, Kioga and Kwania. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT—Czechoslovak 
requirements 

ADMISSION OF FOREIGN CONCERNS TO BUSINESS. By 
Dr. Josef Jirasek. .Csechoslovak Review, June 1922, p. 153 
(900 words, 2 pp.) 

Foreign individuals and partnerships or corpo- 
rations may do business in Czechoslovakia pro- 
vided evidence is presented of reciprocal treat- 
ment to Czechoslovakia by the country from 
which they hail and that they comply with the 
“Commercial (Firm) Registry” requirements. 
Foreign Limited (Stock) Companies and the so- 
called Commandit (combination of partnership 
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and corporation) companies are permitted to 
engage in business in Czechoslovakia provided 
that: 1. They prove that they are lawfully or- 
ganized and actually carry on business in the 
State in which their main office is located. 2. 
Such State offers reciprocal privileges to Czecho- 
slovak corporations in the same lines of business. 
3. The purposes of the corporation are not in- 
compatible with the interests of Czechoslovakia, 
and, if the by-laws of the corporation are :not 
in conflict with the laws of Czechoslovakia. 4. 
The corporation agrees to conform to the laws 
of the Czechoslovakia Republic. All corpora- 
tions are required to maintain a resident repre- 
sentative, and render annual business state- 
ments. Insurance companies cannot engage in 
lines of business for which they are not em- 
powered in their home countries. 


In order to secure a registration, a corporation 


must show: 1. That it lawfully exists and is 
carrying on business in the State where its main 
office is located. 2. That it has representation 
in Czechoslovakia with authority to sign the 
firm name and to receive legal process. 3. That 
the company has secured the Government’s ap- 
proval if it intends to carry on a transportation 
business or issue mortgages, funded bank de- 
bentures or to engage in emigration business. 
4. That there are national reciprocal privileges. 
If reciprocity cannot be proven, a special permit 
from the Ministry of the Interior is required. 
All corporations must pay a fee, ranging from 
2 to 6 per cent, according to capital, and also 
annual taxes on profits. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Japanese in- 
dustry forging ahead 
ELecrricAL MACHINERY MARKETS IN JAPAN. The Far 


Eastern Review, Shanghai, May 1922, p. 300 (2400 words, 
tables, 3 pp.) 

The Japanese have made marked advances in 
developing their electrical industries, and despite 
foreign criticisms of the efficiency of their ma- 
chinery, many important plants are now being 
operated with equipment made in Japan which 
in many respects equals the more widely known 
products of America, England and Germany. 
Foreign manufacturers must be prepared to meet 
Japanese competition in other parts of the Far 
East. In some cases, Japanese manufacturers 
are working under expert foreign supervision 
and control the patents for Japan of many large 
foreign manufacturers. The Shibaura Engineer- 
ing Works turns out General Electric equip- 
ment; a new German-Japanese company, com- 
bining the Siemens and the Furukawa interests, 


has been organized to work under German ex- ~ 


pert supervision, and it is now reported that the 
American Westinghouse Company has combined 
with Japanese capital for the erection of similar 
works in Japan. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE—Germany’s economic 
paradox 

GERMAN ForEIGN TRADE AND THE ReparATION Pay- 
MENTS. By John H. Williams. The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May 1922, p. 482 (6000 words, 22 pp.) 

“German foreign trade in 1921 displayed a 
striking economic paradox. It is now a com- 
monplace that Germany’s ability to pay repara- 
tions depends on the capacity of the export trade 
to expand over imports. The short-lived attempt 
to meet the payments required by the London 
agreement of May 5, 1921, was undoubtedly the 
chief cause of the precipitous decline of the mark 
between May and November. According to 
theory, the depreciating foreign exchange value 
of the mark should have stimulated exports and 
depressed imports. The’ German trade 
statistics, however, show that instead of the 
expected increase of exports, the fall of the mark 
last year was accompanied by an increasing excess 
of imports over exports.” In seeking a cure for 
depreciating exchange, the demand for the re- 
striction of inconvertable paper and for the bal- 
ancing of the budget does not start far enough 
back. The sequence of events in Germany were 
as follows: The reparation payments, by creat- 
ing a demand for foreign bills and impairing con- 
fidence, drove down the value of the mark in 
exchange, domestic prices following more slow- 
ly. With prices rising, the state and private 
demand for credit was increased. To meet cus- 
tomers’ demands for bank notes, bankers pre- 
sented treasury bills for encashment in bank 
notes, increasing the Reichsbank’s holdings of 
treasury bills and forcing increased issues of 
bank notes in payment. Since the revenue of 
the government is relatively fixed in the budget, 
whereas expenditures increase continuously with 
the rise of prices, the resulting deficit compelled 
further issue of bank notes and treasury bills. 
Relief must be sought in the reparations ques- 
tion and foreign trade. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES—Canadian busi- 
ness control 

REGULATION OF BUSINESS IN CANADA. By Robert James 
McFall. Political Science Quarterly, June 1922, p. 177 
(12,000 ‘words, 32 pp.) 

In general, the policy of Canada toward the 
so-called trusts and toward all kinds of business 
consolidation has been very liberal. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, the Canadian tonnage on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways, the 
canning industry, -plumbers’ supplies trade, 
wholesale grocers, and the retail merchants are 
all either actual combines or are held together 
by price-fixing agreements. They exist, how- 
ever, in defiance of the letter of the law. No 
distinction has yet been discovered between the 
combines which have been formed for efficiency 
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and those which are formed to cover inefficiency. 
Official notice of combines goes back to the year 
1888. Not until 19ro was there definite action 
taken by the legislature, when the Combines 
Investigation Act was passed, providing ma- 
chinery for investigations and penalties for in- 
fractions. Only one case was actually tried un- 
der this Act, whereupon the law was. forgotten, and 
finally repealed in July, 1919. The Combines 
and Fair Prices Act was then passed. Govern- 
ment control as a war measure came about 
through an Order in Council passed under the 
War Measures Act of 1916, covering the neces- 
saries of life, such as food, fuel or clothing. 
(The work of the various Commissioners and 
Boards during the years of the war and since 
is reviewed. ) 

At present there is no Board having control 
nor any laws that can be applied. Fixation of 
trading margins above an elastic producers’ 
price worked well when the country was econ- 
omically isolated by war-time export prohibi- 
tion. It would work at no other time. Many 
marketing regulations and services were bene- 
ficial during the war and could well be extended 
to peace times. The Food Board’s canning 
regulations have been made permanent. The 
statistics showing the movement and holdings 
of supplies were valuable and in some cases are 
being retained. The improvement of marketing 
conditions should be continued. The publicity 
as to what is going on in the business world 
should be extended. The greatest single factors 
in regulation are this publicity, especially in re- 
gard to profits, and the complete protection for 
all potential competition as well as restraint of 
unfair competition. In some cases, however, 
where combines have a large outlay of capital, 
such as the paper and sugar-refining industries, 
competition real and potential has but little ef- 
féct, dnd ‘here’ theré’'may be’ need for a. direct 
regulation even of prices. “The most essential 
thing is full information for the public, then pro- 
tection against unfair practices for potential or 
weak competition, and in the last extremity only 
must there be price regulation.” 


MANAGEMENT —Organization of export de- 
partment 

ORGANIZING For Exportinc. By Walter F. Wyman. Ex- 
port Trade, 17 June 1922, p. 5 (1300 words, 3 pp.) 

The export business of a concern may be 
handled either by a separate selling company, 
a separate department within the business, or 
as a logical division of the domestic depart- 
ments. The separate company is justified where 
sales possibilities are large enough to demand a 
staff of the highest type of executives. The 
separate export department within a business 
is best suited to the large exporting concern 
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which is not, however, of such proportions as to 


demand a separate company. The department 
differs from the company in that the former 
does not purchase goods from a parent company 
but acts as a salesman, and does not usually 
pass on foreign credits. It may be located at 
the company’s plant, or more often has its head- 
quarters in New York. Besides an executive 
of the company who stands between the export 
department manager and the board of directors, 
there may be the following in the department’s 
organization: | Manager, assistant manager 
(sales), assistant manager( routine supervisor), 
foreign traffic head, head shipper and packers, 
head translator and staff, records chief, entry 
and invoice clerk, foreign salesman. The. third 
form of organization provides for a division of 
export duties by. domestic departments with the 
responsibility and initiative placed squarely on 
one individual and the control and final author- 
ity. exercised by the president or other officers 
of the company. ‘Translation is thus the only 
work requiring special handling, except the out- 
side sales force. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Chile 

THe Repustic or Cue. Weekly Export Bulletin, 
17 June 1922, p.. 13 (9000 words, 12 pp.) A statistical and 
descriptive study of the Republic of Chile, covering such 
topics as physical and political features, money, resources, 
industries, foreign trade, ports, trade centers, transportation, 
tariffs and trade regulations, postal, cable and banking 
facilities. 

MARKET ANALYSIS — Portuguese 
Africa opening for trade 

DeveLtopinc Awncota, The British and South African 
Bei Gazette, London, June 1922, p. 450 (1000 words, 
ta. 

“T do not believe there is another country in 
the world today which offers such opportunities 
for British trade as Angola,” said Robert Wil- 
lianis, Vice-President of the Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga. “It is larger than. France and 
Germany combined, it is teeming with native 
inhabitants, and only awaits development by 
railways.” Minerals are known to exist in the 
hill districts of Angola, and maize, cattle, hides, 
sugar, tobacco, timber and rubber can all be 
produced in commercial quantities. The Ben- 
guella Railway Company has already completed 
some 322 miles of railroad from the coast at 
Chinguar, a further 66 miles of earthworks have 
been laid, and the whole 1,150 miles to the ter- 
minus at Chilonga in the Katanga have been 
surveyed. Oil has been proved, and is even now 
being developed by the Companhia. de Petroleo 
de Angola, a new Portuguese concern recently 
floated by the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpo- 
ration of New York. “There .should be ex- 
amination on the spot by those interested in 
local conditions and possibilities. It may be 
taken as certain that American interests con- 
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cerned in the development of oil resources near 
the coast will invite their compatriots to examine 
other sources of profit, and that competition will 
be keen. No time should be lost, therefore.” 


PETROLEUM—Mexico’s potential production 

Liguip Gotp In Mexico. By Fielding Provost. The 
Pan-American Magazine, May-June 1922, p. 15 (4500 words, 
map, 10 pp.) 

Government surveys estimate that the petrolif- 
erous lands of Mexico have an extent of more 
than 148 million acres. Of this vast area only 
about 60,000 acres are at present under develop- 
ment. Mexican oil comes from an amazingly 
small number of wells, as compared with those 
of the United States. In 1920, for example, 
Mexico producetl 163,500,000 barrels of petro- 
leum from less than 200 wells. Today there are, 
in production or temporarily sealed, a total of 510 
wells in Mexico with a total daily potential 
capacity of 5,613,000 barrels, or an average of 
2,600 barrels per well. In contrast to this, the 
average yield of the wells of the United States 
is from three to ‘four barrels per day, and to 
win the total of 443,000,000 barrels of 1920, the 
United States maintained in operation no less 
than 258,600 wells. During the past few months, 
splendid gushers have been brought in in Mexico, 
including No. 14, Alamo, in Tuxpan. Conton, 
producing 100,000 barrels daily; No. 26, Toeco, 
yielding 25,000 barrels, and Cerro Viejo No. 2, 
with a daily production of 30,000 barrels. Last 
year in Mexico there were in operation 318 pipe- 
lines, with a total length of about 1,800 miles, 
and a discharging capacity of nearly one million 
barrels daily. As to reserves, it is estimated that 
the world’s store of oil amounts to about 42 bil- 
lions of barrels, of which 7 billions are in 
Mexico. If the present rate of consumption con- 
tinues, the identified petroleum fields of the 
world will be exhausted in 1965. 


TARIFFS AND CUSTOMS—Turkish drawback 
regulations 
DRAWBACK REGULATIONS FOR TURKEY. 


Export Trade, 
17 June 1922, p. 31 (300 words, I p.) 


The drawback on imports is managed in Tur- 
key under what is called the “deposit system,” 
whereby such merchandise as carpets, moving pic- 
ture films and antiques, not intended for local use 
or sale, are granted certain privileges, Carpets 
intended for repairing or exhibition purposes are 
sealed or marked for identification, and a deposit 
of the import duty is required. This will be re- 
funded upon re-exportation of the carpets, at which 
time regular export duty of 1 per cent ad valorem 
is levied. Foreign goods marked “Constantinople”’ 
pay full duty, but when marked “Constantinople, 
in transit,” they may be cleared through the cus- 
toms and duty paid, or re-exported without pay- 
ment of any duties. 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


HE outstanding obstacles in the path of trade 

resumption has been the uncertainiy and the 

depreciation of the exchanges on America,” 
says Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, Vice-President of Bank 
of Pittsburgh. “Even those countries which have 
proceeded vigorously with the heavy tasks of inter- 
nal economic restoration have found trade with 
America difficult owing to their inability to pay 
for American imports as formerly in goods and 
services. All of their invisible items of foreign 
trade have fallen off—the tourist business, immi- 
grant remittances, returns from merchant vessels 
and the rest. 


“A policy of ‘economic separateness’ for this 
country advocated by some extreme nationalists is 
at once impracticable and indefensible. 


“There is no longer room for discussion as to 
the importance of, the necessity for, foreign trade. 
The war and the post-war periods threw foreign- 
trade opportunities into our lap. But with the 
economic revival of our competitors a fierce con- 
test for markets will ensue. We have got to fight 
hard, but clean, to retain and expand our foreign 
business, And we must keep steadily in mind that 
in order to sell we must buy. 


“The great outstanding problem to-day is the 
restoration of the normal producing and consum- 
ing power of Europe. 


“America must be prepared. to co-operate liber- 
ally in the task of world restoration (1) by extend- 
ing credit; (2) by a tariff policy which will make 
it possible and profitable for other countries, to sell 
us in order that they may buy from us; (3) by 
re-investing: at least the equivalent income accruing 
abroad; and (4) by the development of an American 
investment market for foreign securities, especially 
industrials and railroads.” 


ASSOCIATIONS—Swedish commercial and 
industrial 

List oF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS IN 
SWEDEN. Monthly Bulletin, Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, June 1922, p. 20 (2500 words, 6 pp.) 
A comprehensive list of trade organizations in Sweden, 
classified under the following heads : Commercial, bank, 
exchange and insurance; industrial ; craft and lloyd ; farm 
and forestry ; transportation ; technical, and miscellaneous. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS—South African 
market 

POTENTIALITIES OF THE SouTH AFRICAN Moror-Car 

Market. By Perry J. Stevenson, Trade Commissioner, 


Johannesburg. Commerce Reports, 12 June 1922, p. 679 
(1000 words, 2 pp.) 


From statistics now at hand for the past five 
years, there are at present approximately 32,000 
motor cars in operation in South Africa, or one 
car to every 50 white ‘people, making the Union 
the largest car market per capita in the world, 


- outside of the United States, Canada, and New 


Zealand. The farming population, which is becom- 
ing more and more progressive, comprises a strong 
potential market. In the cities there are some 42,000 
potential buyers of motor cars; furthermore, a large 
percentage of the 17,000 motor-cycle owners in the 
Union may gradually become car owners. Increase 
in the population may add next year another 3500 
motorists to the present number. Allowing eight 
years as the average life of a car, replacements 
will soon reach 4000 a year. The use of motor cars 
for city and farm transportation offers by far the 
greatest possibilities, and the railroads are consid- 
ering the use of motors as feeders to the main, traf- 
fic in place of branch lines. Price is one of the 
important factors favorable to the marketing of 
American cars. A car that sells in the United 
States for about £200 at present exchange can be 
landed at Johannesburg for £300, after paying 
duty and railway charges. The dealer should sell 
such a car for about £400 in order to make a fair 
profit. “As the stocks of cars have been radically 
reduced, business is again satisfactory, and the 
prospects are that imports from the United States 
will be more nearly normal.” 
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EDUCATION—Extent of, in foreign trade | 

(CouRSES IN Foreicn Trape. By J. E, Moffat. The 
Journal of Political Economy, June hen p. 398 (2500 

words, 6 pp.) 

On the basis of replies to a cise re sub- 
mitted to the 71.schools listed by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., as providing courses 
in preparation for pean service, the following 
conclusions are drawn: The teaching /of for- 
eign trade courses is, wie very few exceptions, a 
comparatively recent development in our colleges 
and universities. 2. As yet such courses are being 
given in a very limited number of schools, 3. While 
in a few institutions division and specialization have 
made considerable progress, in the great majority of 
cases the work is still confined to one or two general 
courses. 4. The number of enrollments in foreign 
trade subjects shows extremely rapid growth of in- 
terest in the foreign trade field. 5. It is still ex- 
tremely difficult to secure texts that are sufficiently 
comprehensive for general courses. There is a dis- 
tinct demand for texts using the case or problem 
method. 6. The teaching of foreign trade subjects 
is still largely in the experimental stage. 7. There 
is a serious need of some adequate plan for the 
placing of students in foreign-trade positions. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Fair at Ghent, 
Belgian 

EXPOSITION OF MECHANICAL AND ELEcTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 
By Charles 'Roy Nasmith, Consul, Ghent. Commerce Re- 
ports, 19 June 1922, p. 744. (800 words, 2 pp.) 

An international exposition of mechanical and 
electrical industries will be opened at Ghent, Belgium, 
on June I, 1923, and will be held from June to 
October. “It is felt that this exposition should 
provide a splendid opportunity for American firms 
to exhibit machinery, equipment, etc., which they 
believe will be able to compete with the products of 
foreign manufacturers.” The sections and classes 
of goods to be exhibited are as follows: Mechanical 
plants and processes; metallurgy and mining; ma- 
chine tools; electricity ; home decoration and sanitary 
apparatus; food industries plants; miscellaneous in- 
dustries; transport accessories; agriculture and hor- 
ticulture; technical instruction, press, social service; 
health and life saving; army; sports. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Comite de l’ Ex- 
position de 1923, Royal Casino, Parc, Ghent, Bel- 
gium. 


EXCHANGE—Austrian regulations 


AUSTRIAN ‘REGULATION OF ForEIGN-EXCHANGE TRANS- 
actions. By William Flord Upson, Trade Commissioner, 
Vienna. Commerce Reports, 19 June 1922, p. 7094 (1400 
words, 2 pp.) 

In order to prevent speculation and hoarding 
while permitting legitimate dealings in foreign ex- 
change for the importations of foodstuffs and other 
necessary supplies, a clearing house called the Dev- 
isenzentrale was founded in 1919 by the Austrian 
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Government, of which the larger banking institu- 
tions are members. Americans and other foreign- 
ers not residing in Austria may carry out the fol- 
lowing business transactions through members of 
the Devisenzentrale: 


1. They may usd foreign currency, drafts, or checks to 
open a deposit account in a Vienna bank, the account to be 
in the foreign currency in question, and with this account 
they may transact business in the usual wavy. 

2. With foreign currency, drafts, or checks they may 
open an account in crowns, which is called “Inlandskonto”’ 
(domestic account). 

3. They may exchange currency or exchange of one 
foreign country for those of another foreign country, in 
which case the Vienna quotation for both currencies involved 
is to be the basis for the transaction. 

4. They may send or bring Austrian stamp-bearing 
notes into Austria and use them to open a so- called “Tn- 
landskonto.” 

5. They may use an already established Austrian bank 
account in crowns for the purchase of foreign currency 
or exchange whose export is free. 

6. They may send foreign currency or exchange to a 
private individual or business firm, These may keep the 
foreign exchange when it is a case of credits or gifts, or 
when they are able to prove that they need the foreign 
exchange in the conduct of their business. In all other 
cases Austrians receiving such foreign exchange are re- 
quired tio sell it to members of the Devisenzentrale, 


Travelers from foreign countries without bank 
account in Austria are not restricted. Ordinarily, 
only 20,000 Austrian crowns may be taken out of 
the country, unless proof can be given that a larger 
amount of currency was brought in. 

Registered agencies of American firms or com- 
panies are considered as Austrian, and are subject 
to the following restrictions: 


1. They are allowed to purchase foreign currency with 
Austrian crowns for the following purposes: To pay the 
invoice, freight duty and expense ‘of imported foreign goods 
whose import is legally permitted; to pay for commodities 
which are to be re-exported within six months; to pay 
traveling expenses; to pay debts in foreign currency, which 
were contracted before December 22, 1921; for other ex- 
ceptional purpioses by special permission of the Devisen- 
zentrale. 

2. ‘They are allowed to exchange foreign currency or 
securities for the currency or securities of another foreign 
country upon declaring the object of the transaction. 

3. They may sell floreign currency or exchange to mem- 
bers of the Devinenzentrale at the day’s exchange rate 
without any restriction whatsoever. 

4. They have certain limited obligations in regard to 
surrendering the amounts of’ foreign currency and exchange 
received through the sale of commodities or securities. 
The surrender of the funds is not required if they are to 
be used within a short time for productive purposes, for 
imports, the payment of debts. or legitimate business opera- 
tions. 


EXCHANGE—Countries that may furnish 
dollar 
DoLLaR ExcHancer. Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1922, 
p. 680 (200 words, 1 p.) F 
The following countries have been designated as 
those from which drafts may be accepted by member 
banks for the purpose of furnishing dollar ex- 
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change: Argentina, Australia, New. Zealand and 
other Australasian dependencies; Bolivia; Brazil, 
British Guiana; British Honduras; Chile; Colum- 
bia; Costa Rica; Cuba; Dutch East Indies; Dutch 
Guiana; Ecuador; French Guiana; French West 
Indies; Guatemala; Honduras; Nicaragua; Pan- 
ama; Paraguay; Peru; Porto Rico; San Salvador ; 
Santo Domingo; Trinidad; Uruguay and Véene- 
zuela. 


EXPORTING—Methods for securing markets 
in Brazil 

REPRESENTATION IN Braziw. By E. L. McColl, Trade 
Commissioner of Canada, Rio de Janeira. Commercial In- 
telligence Journal, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada, 24 June 1922, p. 1035 (3800 words, 6 pp.) 

In the marketing of products in Latin America, 
Brazil perhaps presents more difficulties than any 
one of the score of Spanish-speaking countries. The 
British, German, French and other continental ex- 
porters study the methods, the wishes, the customs 
and the capabilities of their foreign customers. They 
follow the buyer’s rules and not their own. Any 


exporter who attempts to sell according/ to the 


standardized rules of his own establishment will 
not meet with much success in Brazil. For example, 
quotations are required c.i.f. with terms up to 90 
days’ sight or 120 days’ date. It is therefore a 
waste of time to quote f. 0. b. factory, cash against 
documents in Canada. The importing house of 
Brazil, whether national or foreign, is the essence 
of conservatism. The Canadian exporter must 
nevertheless adopt the courageous pioneer policies 
of the Canadian banks, two of which, the Royal 
Bank of Canada and the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, are operating in Brazil.’ Credit reports on 
all the principal Brazilian firms are on hand at their 
head offices. 

The advantages of establishing Canadian branch 
houses over other forms of representation are ap- 
parent. There is much to be said in favor of a 
group of manufacturers establishing a Brazilian 
branch as an independent company operating under 
Brazilian charter. The minimum cost of a small 
branch may be placed at $15,000 gold. Canadian 
manufacturers in order to introduce their products 
must be willing to place them in Brazil on trial 
without risk to the importer. Manufacturers would 
do well to visit the ground personally before send- 
ing out a subordinate representative. 


GEOGRAPHY—South America (Book) 


INDUSTRIAL AND CoMMERCIAL SoutH America, By Annie 
S. Peck, A.M. F.R:G.S. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, 1922 (509 pp., 5%4 x 8 in., maps, 
index, $5) 


This book is a systematic, comprehensive and 
careful presentation of information regarding the 
countries of South America, their geographical 
features, cities, ports, transportation facilities, re- 
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sources, governments ;and industries. While in 
fact a compilation, it is nevertheless interesting be- 
cause of a wealth of detail that is highly suggestive 
as well jas informative. For instance, opening at 
random to page 33, concerning the Magdalene River 
in Columbia we read: “The facilities for comfort 
for the’ six to nine days’ journey (which has been 
prolonged to three weeks in periods of low water) 
include staterooms with electric lights; but passen- 
gers must now carry their sheets, pillows and 
mosquito netting and some take food to supplement 
the table fare or make purchases en route.’”’ Besides 
the complete index, there are appendices giving the 
postal regulations of the various countries, the lead- 
ing banks, steamship lines and publications. The 
book should be useful for tradesmen and travelers, 
and for all persons interested in South America. 


LAWS—Rumanian, for foreign corporations 

How Foreicn Corrorations Can Do Business In Ru- 
MANIA. By Louis E, Van Norman, Trade Commissioner, 
Bucharest. Commerce Reports, 19 June 1922, p. 775 (1200 
wiords, 2 pp.) 

Foreign corporations may do business in Ru- 
mania in two ways: (a) by establishing abroad a 
company (say, a joint stock company) with a 
branch or representation in Rumania; or (b) by 
the formation of a company in Rumania under Ru- 
manian laws. If the former method is chosen, the 
company must first obtain authorization from the 
Rumanian Government, for which the following 
documents are required: (a) A declaration of sub- 
mission to Rumanian laws and jurisdiction. (b) Duly 
authenticated by-laws of the company, and proof 
of legal constitution abroad. (c) Declaration from 
home country as to reciprocity for Rumanian com- 
panies. (d) A receipt from the Bucharest govern- 
ment office for deposit of security. (Required of 
industrial companies, not of banks or oil com- 
panies.) The security deposited must be at least 
100,000 lei. (e) A declaration that this deposit can 
be applied only to liabilities of the company entered 
into in Rumania. (f) A declaration of the amount 
of capital set aside for operations in Rumania. Be- 
sides, the company must register with the Rumanian 
courts, must appoint a general representative in Ru- 
mania, registering and publishing the name or names 
of such, must elect domicile in a town in Rumania, 
must publish annually the balance sheets covering 
Rumanian operations, and must submit to the Ru- 
manian Government all balance sheets of the 
company abroad. 

If a new company is formed,, authorization is re- 
quired from a local tribunal, obtained by submitting 
the following with the application: (a) the rules 
and by-laws of the company. (b) The agreement 
showing that the entire capital has been subscribed 
and that each stockholder has paid in at least 30 
per cent of the full prescribed amount. (c) Minutes 
and other documents of the first meeting of the 
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company for forming the company. Atleast seven 
charter members are required. If there is only one 
director, he must be a Rumanian citizen. If there 
be a board of directors, one-third of the member- 
ship must be Rumanian. Authorization must also 
be obtained from the Tribunal of Commerce, with 
the approval of the chamber of commerce., 


SALESMANSHIP—Motion pictures supple- 
ment sales talks 
ILLUSTRATING THE SALES TALK witH Motion PICTURES. 
By Vivian Radcliffe. Export Trade, 24 June 1922, p. 13 
(2400 words, 4 pp.) 


The success of motion pictures in meeting certain 
needs of the domestic salesman has broadened their. 
field so as to embrace foreign selling. Descriptions, 
illustrations and samples under some circumstances 
are not convincing enough to win over a prospective 
buyer, whereas if these can be backed up with actual 
scenes of high-class workmanship and production, 
results will often follow. This is particularly true 
in the case of machinery. The moving picture veri- 
fies everything which the salesman claims for his 
product. It is proof against human carelessness, 
and gives the manufacturer and the exporter the 
security and satisfaction of always knowing that 
the demonstration on the screen has the same per- 
fection every time as when it first merited and re- 
ceived the O. K. of the manufacturer. Showing 
the foreigner a motion picture of the plants and 
equipment, with the production of the article, will 
increase the confidence of the purchaser. It saves 
the time of the buyer as well as that of the sales- 
man. 

Three methods for using the motion picture in 
selling have been adopted. One is placing the film 
together with a portable projector in the hands of 
the salesman when he leaves the United States for 
his trip abroad. Another is to join with other 
manufacturers in sending a lecturer through 
different countries who will lecture on the various 
products of the concerns he represents. The third 
method is for a concern representing a group of 
manufacturers to send a_ special representative 
abroad. Here a separate concern acts as agent for 
the manufacturers, and the representative combines 
the function of lecturer and salesman. The Allied 
Machinery Company, for instance, is the export de- 
partment for ten companies which make construc- 
tion machinery, such as steam shovels, concrete 
mixers, and excavation machines. These are labor 
saving devices, to be sold in countries where the 
wage scale is comparatively low and time is of little 
consequence. However, two and a half years ago 
they had a three-reel film made showing the uses 
of their machines in road-building and construction. 
At first the film was made only in English, but the 
demand has been so great that translations have 
been made into Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and 
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French. These films are in the hands of salesmen 
in sixteen branches in sixteen countries. 


TEXTILES—Cotton market in Siam 


OPPORTUNITIES OF SIAMESE Cotton Goops Market, Com- 
merce Reports, 19 June 1922, p. 757 (500 words, I p.) 

Through Bangkok, the chief port of Siam, nearly 
$15,000,000 worth of cotton manufactures are im- 
ported annually. Up to this time the region has 
not been penetrated by American-exporters. Of 
the native garments imported it“is noticeable that 
none were imported from the United States? Of 
278,000 kilos of prints and chintzes, the United 
States supplied only 115 kilos. Under “white and 
gray shirtings” the United States is not even men- 
tioned; and in voiles, while this country supplied 
over 5,000 kilos n 1919-1920, in the year 1920-1921 
less than 1,000 kilos arrived in Siam direct from 
the United States. The chief sources at present are 
the United Kingdom, Singapore and China. 


TRADE-MARKS—Palestine registration 


TRADE-MaARKS PROTECTION IN PALESTINE. Bulletin of the 
United States Trade-Mark Association, May 1922, p. 116 
(600 words, 3 pp.) 

The Trade-Mark Ordinance, promulgated by 
Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner of Palestine 
under the British Mandate, effective on January 1, 
1922, contains the provisions usual to trade-mark 
statutes in English-speakng countries, and prohibits 
the use of governmental or religious insignia. Pro- 
vision is made for the registration of trade-marks 
belonging to associations, not contrary to the law of 
their country of origin. A period of six months is 
prescribed during which an opposition may be filed 
to an application before the Court of Appeals. The 
period of registration is twenty years, subject to re- 
newal. For registration purposes goods are divided 
into fifty classes, corresponding to those used in 
Great Britain, A. registration, if valid, gives the 
registrant the right to the exclusive use of the trade- 
mark upon the goods for which it is registered, al- 
though the rights of a concurrent user in Palestine 
are recognized. Penalties are provided for one who 
falsely represents a trade-mark as registered by 
using the word “registered” or similar terms in con- 
nection with the mark. A registered work may be 
canceled in case (1) it is found it was not entitled 
to registration, (2) its registration creates an unfair 
competition, or was fraudulently obtained, or (3) 
there has been no bona fide user of the mark on the 
goods concerned during the two years last preced- 


ing. 


The Department of Commerce has just published, 
as No. 213 of its Special Agents Series, an analysis 
of the electrical goods market in British India and 
Ceylon, by R. A. Lundquist, Trade Commissioner. 
It is illustrated and contains 121 pages, giving a 
description of the countries, conduct of trade and 
the market for specific kinds of electrical goods. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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| WORLD TRADE REFLECTIONS | 


INANCIERS and publicists are pretty well 

agreed that world progress and stability de- 

pend on the proper settlement of these three 
major problems: viz., reparations, Allied debts and 
Russia. Concerning the two former, Frank H. 
Simonds writes, in the American Review of Re- 
views: 

“In America we separate reparations and the 
Allied debts to us. In Europe they regard both 
as elements in the same problem. No project for 
the reduction of reparations) even obtains serious 
consideration which does not include the detail of 
American cancellation. Except in the case of 
England, we shall never receive any payment save 
as such payment is first made by Germany to her 
conquerors. This, in reality, is the sole resource 
of these countries for such payment, But even 
this source depends entirely upon Germany’s 
capacity and willingness to pay that maximum of 
$33,000,000,000 now regarded on all sides as out of 
the question. 

“You may put the thing quite accurately if you 
say that all the Continental countries are going 
to rebuild their ruins before they pay their debts 
and the fact that the British have no ruins permits 
them to consider the question of cancellation of 
debts. Lloyd George’s proposal to America for 
mutual cancellation is really an empty gesture 
because he knows full well that he cannot and 
would not, if he could, collect the vast sums owed, 
which would have to come from Germany and, 
since they would not come, would supply France 
with a legal warrant for entering German 
premises.” 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS—Conservatism 
in dealer contracts 


CoNnsERVATIVE DeALEeRS THE Best Guines. By M. H. 
Hoepli, Acting Chief, Automiotive Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports, 
26 June 1922, p. 822 (750 words, I p.) 


A contract or agreement in which a dealer 
takes upon himself the obligations of disposing 
of a certain number of a manufacturer’s cars is 
an instrument serving as a guide to both parties 
concerned, for the one as a basis of future pro- 
duction, for the other as a norm whereby to 
gauge sales efforts. If the agreement fails to 
result in benefit to both parties it is fauity. In 
1918 and 1919 cars could be sold as fast as pro- 
duced, and sales estimates became inflated. In 
1920 and 1921, depression set in, and there was an 
effort to deplete inventories, the manufacturers 
holding the dealers severely to their contracts. 
Now American manufacturers are finding a rapid 
improvement in the home market, but dealers 
abroad are placing conservative estimates, re- 
fusing to be forced into burdensome contracts. 
An American manufacturer requested a very suc- 
cessful dealer to pledge himself to sell over twice 
as many cars as the highest number ever reached 
by a well-established competitive car of the 
same class. While the dealer was refusing to 
submit to such a contract, the manufacturer re- 
ceived a number of solicitations for the agency 
of his car agreeable to his demands. Investiga- 
tion by a representative of the Department of 
Commerce showed that these solicitors had no 
standing or previous experience, or were with- 
out capital, or had no selling or service organiza- 
tion. Ifa dealer has been successful in the past, 
his suggestions should be followed; he knows 
his territory better than the manufacturer. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS—Trucks needed 
in Brazil 

Truck Marxet In Brazit Expanpinc Rapmwiy. By 
Floriano P. Santos. Automotive Industries, 15 June 1922, 
ip. 1337 (1000 words, 1 p.) 

The increasing volume of Brazilian commerce 
during the past few years has brought about a 
condition favorable to the introduction of the 
motor truck for passenger and produce trans- 
portation. Reports state that the expansion of 
the leading product, coffee is handicapped to 
the extent of 40,000,000 pounds yearly, chiefly 
because of the lack of proper means of trans- 
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port. There is a project to enlarge the city. of 
Sao Paulo by utilizing vast stretches of land 
on the outskirts for home building. Because of 
privileges already granted to the railroads, the 
street railways will not be able to reach these 
sections, while the fine condition of the munici- 
pal highways and private roads will provide op- 
portunities for using motorbuses. Several com- 
panies are already organizing to undertake the 
project. 


CABLE COMMUNICATION—Censorship of 
messages 
(CENSORSHIP AND ForricN Trane. By P. E. D. Nagle, 
Communications. Expert, Transportation Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports, 

26 June 1922, p. 847 (800 words, 2 pp.) 

Governmental censorship over international 
messages is largely a matter of accepted prac- 
tice, but it is also provided for by the licenses 
granted to cable companies and by the articles 
of the International Telegraph Convention. This 
convention, functioning through a bureau at 
Berne, states that the contracting parties reserve 
the right to stop any message which may appear 
dangerous to the security of the State, contrary 
to the laws of the country, etc., and that they 
may suspend the international telegraph service 
indefinitely, either generally or on certain lines 
or on certain classes of correspondence. The 
United States, Canada and China are the only 
nations of importance which do not adhere to 
the convention. Censorship of communications, 
if administered in fairness, will bear just as heay- 
ily on the business interests of the country im- 
posing it as it does on the foreigners affected. 
Messages classed as “prohibited matter” are 
those that cause the most trouble, for it is an 
invariable rule that no information will be fur- 
nished on suppressed messages. The sender is 
refused all data as to why, when or where the 
message was stopped. The charges collected 
for telegrams later suppressed by the censor 
must be refunded by the office of origin, unless 
the suppression takes place on the lines of a 
connecting company, in which case the latter is 
responsible, 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—South African 
market 

SoutH AFRICAN. Market For ExecrricAL Goops. By 
Perry J. Stevenson, Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg. 
Opn Reports, 26 June 1922, p. 830 (2200 words, 2 
(pp. 

Imports of electrical goods into South Africa 
have shown a decided upward tendency in recent 
years, 1921 being no exception, despite the severe 
commercial depression. The total imports in 
192I amounted to £1,876,230 as compared with 
£ 1,634,428 in 1920. Since 1918, the United 
Kingdom has been the leading supplier, due 
chiefly to the large trade in cable and wire and 
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miscellaneous -material. The German share in- 
creased from £2,325 in 1920 to £26,033 in 1921, 
and can be expected to increase during the next 
few years. Japan’s trade, on the other hand, 
has been greatly curtailed in consequence of un- 
satisfactory quality and service. 

It is apparent that there is a general trend 
towards the United Kingdom and Germany, 
which will soon be reflected in curtailed imports 
from the United States. In the last few months, 
American bids have been out of line. A trade 
authority attributes the failure of American 
tenders to the comparatively smaller deflation 
in prices in the United States. British prices 
have been radically reduced, due to cuts in 
wages. 


EXPORTING—Get-rich-quick schemes 
appearing 

Export ScHEMERS Busy Acain. Weekly Export Bul- 
letin, 24 June 1922, p. 5 (600 words, 1 p.) 

The revival of interest in export trade is indi- 
cated by the appearance of a wide variety of 
schemes whose promoters promise a short and 
easy road to large profits in foreign business. 
Some are apparently legitimate agency proposi- 
tions with permanent selling headquarters in 
New York City. Others offer foreign agency 
connections, a number include plans for repre- 
sentation by means of traveling salesmen, while 
still others base their plan on a general investiga- 
tion in foreign markets by means of a traveling 
scout who is supposed to report the conditions 
and opportunities, arrange for agencies and gen- 
erally supply to subscribing firms all the infor- 
mation that they could require in doing busi- 
ness in any part of the world All these schemes 
are not necessarily crooked, many of them are 
simply impractical—but all should be most care- 
fully considered by manufacturers to whom they 
are offered. Propositions that are found to be 
doubtful should be reported. 


GEOGRAPHY—Political problems of world 
(Book) 

THe New Wortp: Proptems in PorrticaAL GrocRaAPHy. 
By Isaiah Bowman, Ph.D., Director, American Geogyaph- 
ical Society, New York. Plublished by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1921. (632 pp. 6% 
x 93/16 in., maps, illustrations, index, $6.00) 

Since 1914, or rather, since the carrying out of 
the Treaty of Versailles, it has been a difficult 
matter to understand and to keep abreast of, the 
many geographical changes that have been made 
throughout the world, or the problems that 
underlie them and threaten to effect further 
changes. This book will help the reader, be he 
student, trader or traveler, to visualize and an- 
alyze the racial, political, economic and terri- 
torial questions of our time It furnishes the 
essential facts from the best sources, supplement- 
ed by 215 maps, charts and pictures. The text 
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is clear, well-arranged and interesting. There is 
a bibliographical appendix in which are listed 
the more important historical and geographical 
works dealing with the various countries, and an 
appendix giving a table of international treaties 
and agreements signed between 1814 and 1920. 


INCORPORATION—Expense of, in 
Australia 
REGISTRATION OF INEW ‘COMPANIES IN AUSTRALIA. By 


Edward J. Norton, Consul, New South Wales: Com- 
merce Reports, 26 June 1922, p. 855 (400 words, I p.) 


Charges incident to the registration of new 
companies in Australia vary with the State in 
which registration is effected. In Victoria the 
costs comprise (a) the ordinary registration fee 
of about £1 and (b) a graduated fee, based on 
capital, of £2 for the first £2,000, then £1 per 
£1,000 up to £5,000, 5s. for each additional 
£1,000 up to £100,000, and Is. for each £1,000 
above that figure, the maximum fee being £50. 
In New South Wales, the fees come under five 
headings: Two of these are the ordinary regis- 
tration fee of £1 4s. and the charge on capital, 
which is £5 for the first. £2,000, Ios. for each 
£1,000 up to £100,000, and 2s. 6d. for each 
£1,000 above £100,000, with a maximum of 
£100. The other three are the stamp duty of 
£1 on the memorandum of association and of 
£1 on the articles of association, a stamp duty 
levied on the statement of nominal capital at the 
rate of 2s. per £100, and a £5 stamp duty on the 
certificate of incorporation. 


RUBBER—Argentina as a market for 

MARKET FOR RuBBER Goons IN ARGENTINA. By William 
H. Robertson, Consul General, Buenos Aires, Commerce 
Reports, 26 June 1922, p. 841 (2200 words, 2 pp.) 


The rubber industry in Argentina is for the 
most part at a standstill, due to lack of fuel and 
electric power and to the competition of foreign 
producers. There are approximately 55,220 
motor cars in Argentina, of which 15,000 are 
equipped with millimeter tires. “The cord tires 
are gaining in popularity over the fabric. In 
quality the American-made cord tire and the 
solid truck tires are considered superior. Giant 
pneumatics are offered almost exclusively by the 
Americans. About 50 per cent of the mechanical 
rubber goods imported comes from the United 
States. High prices are characteristic of Amer- 
ican goods, the average being about Io per cent 
above the prices of local manufacturers. Of the 
belting used in Argentina, 50 per cent is of 
leather, and rubber and fibre each 25 per cent. 
The market for imported sundries depends on 
lower tariff duties, and on the sort of propaganda 
designed to educate the people in the use of such 
articles. For instance, seven years ago a leading 
American import company’ sold, in one year, 300 
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bathing caps. The same company now sells 
15,000 in the same length of time. Rubber toys 
and pharmaceutical supplies are being handled 
more and more by the Germans. 


SALESMANSHIP—Personal attributes 
required for foreign 

WHat THE Foretcn SaresMAN SHouLp Know. By 
George E. Holt. Export Trade, 24 June 1922, p. 8 (2200 
words, 4 pp.) 

The fundamental rules of salesmanship are the 
same the world over, but the application or inter- 
pretation of these rules differ greatly as between the 
domestic field and the foreign. The foreign sales- 
man needs every attribute of the domestic sales- 
man, and others which the latter does not need. Gen- 
erally speaking, the attributes, to bring success in 
the foreign field, must be enhanced and magnified. 
What might be regarded as the limit of patience in 
domestic dealings would, in most Oriental countries, 
be taken for undue haste. The sort of cordiality 
and “politeness” that so often wins in this country 
would, in certain Spanish-speaking countries, be 
looked upon as ill-mannered. The qualifications of 
the foreign salesman may be divided thus: 1. Back- 
ground; that is, either academic or personal knowl- 
edge of the country in which the selling is to be 
done. 2. Linguistic and educational qualifications 
for comprehension of general conditions existing in 
the country. 3. Individual characteristics—person- 
ality, adaptability, courtesy, tact. 4. Imagination 
or vision. A point which is often forgotten is that 
the American abroad is not only an individual Amer- 
ican citizen; he is a representative of his entire 
country. 


SHIPPING—German ports making great 
headway 

Tue Port DerveLopMeENT oF RorTreRDAM, ANTWERP, 
HambBurc AND BreMEN IN 021. Bulletin, The Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce, New York, No. 23; 20 June 
1922, p. 2 (150 words, 1 p.) 

The growth of Continental Europe’s four larg- 
est harbors throws an interesting light on the 
revival of German international trade as com- 
pared with Rotterdam and Antwerp The port 
of Rotterdam shows an increase over 1920 of 
3,164,852 registered tons, Antwerp of 1,803,038 
tons, Bremen of 1,801,861 tons, and Hamburg of 
4,995,470 tons. Converting these figures into 
percentages, we find the increase in shipping for 
Rotterdam to be 41.5 per cent, Antwerp only 
19.5 per cent, Hamburg 112 per cent and Bremen 
not less than 232 per cent Below are the figures 
for these four ports for 1913, 1920 and 1921. 


1913 1920 1921 
Rotterdam .13,047,000 7,009,777 10,874,629 
Antwergess eis 12,022,000 0,230,077 11,033,125 
Hamburg ..... 14,185,496 4,537,331 9,532,801 
Bremen ....... 5,251,267 1,355,426 3,157,287 
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TARIFFS-—European changes in 

Eurore’s New Tarirrs. The Nation's Business, July 
1922, p. 22 (3500 words, 4 pp.) 

European policy in general since the armistice 
has been to revise tariffs upwards. Even England 
has abandoned her free trade principles by plac- 
ing a duty of 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem on prod- 
ucts of the so-called “key industries.” The fol- 
lowing survey of Europe’s new tariff policies 
gives some idea of the obstacles our products 
must meet in the different countries. 

In Great Britain, special protection for ihe 
dyestuff industry was given as early as 1916. 
Later, this was expanded to cover the so-called 
“key industries,’ including the manufacture of 
optical and chemical glass. In the budget of 
IQ15, a 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem duty was paid 
on passenger automobiles, watches and clocks, 
and musical instruments; also a specific duty on 
cinematograph films. In 1919 a preferential re- 
duction covered such products as coffee, tea, 
sugar, wines, motor cars, musical instruments, 
clocks and watches. Besides the above, in Octo- 
ber, 1921, the “safeguarding of British indus- 
tries” act imposed a 331/3 per cent duty on 
scientific instruments, magnetos, arc-lamp car- 
bons, hosiery, latch needles, tungsten, ferro- 
alloys, and synthetic chemicals. 

France has used the expedient called co-eff- 
cients, the object of which is to counteract the 
effect of the rise in prices on the level of protec- 
tion. While most imports from the United 
States into France are dutiable under the gen- 
eral tariff, those increases do not apply to the 
United States, so that most American products 
shipped to France now pay what amount to in- 
termediate rates. 

As to Germany, the Treaty of Versailles has 
done away with Germany’s numerous commer- 
cial treaties, resulting in the abolition of the con- 
ventional rates which had previously prevailed. 
The practice of fixing a surtax for the duties pay- 
able in paper marks, has been introduced, which 
is now seventy times the basic rates. There is 
also a sytem of control and taxation of exports. 

In Italy, a new tariff was put into effect on 
July 1, 1921, differing from the old in regard to 
rates and structure. The rates are divided into 
two columns, the basic or conventional rates, and 
the coefficients of increase, which apply to most 
rates and vary from 10 to 200 per cent of the 
basic rate. 

The Belgian law of 1920 authorified the gov- 
ernment to increase up to 300 per cent the 
specific rates of duty for a period of one year, 
and by the law of March, 1921, this was increased 
to 600 per cent. Towards the end of 1921, an 
emergency tariff act was put into effect increas- 
ing by 100 to 300 per cent articles assessed by 
weight, and advancing many ad valorem duties 
to 20 and 40 per cent. 
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Holland, Greece and Norway have made no 
important changes. Sweden increased by two 
or three times the duties on luxury goods. _Den- 
mark is in the process of raising its tariff. Poland 
is on a high scale of duty, and exports and im- 
ports are controlled by licenses. Czechoslovakia 
has relaxed its control of licenses, but has adopt- 
ed a system of coefficients. Atstria has revised 
its tariffs upward. Hungary uses the license 
system, and surtaxes of from 12 to 150 times 
the normal gold rates have been imposed. 
Rumania, changing its tariff payments from a 
gold to a paper basis, has increased rates from 
five to ten times, using also the license system. 
In Jugoslavia, minimum rates have not been 
greatly increased, but maximum rates in most 
cases have been doubled and often increased four 
or five times that of previous schedules. The 
Spanish tariff is an extreme example of a high 
scale of duties for the protection of special indus- 
tries, but equally for purposes of bargaining and 
concessions. 


TEXTILES—Trend upward for American, 
abroad 

Upwarp Course or AmericAN Corron-Goops Exports. 
By Edward T. Pickard, Chief, Textile Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports, 
26 June 1922, p. 816 (1200 words, I p.) 

General improvement in the demand for cot- 
ton goods abroad makes it imperative that cotton- 
goods merchants maintain a fine balance between 
ageressive sales efforts and due caution in con- 
cluding agency and financial arrangements. 
There are a number of limiting influences. Amer- 
ican mills do no turn ‘out, altogether the full line 
of goods required abroad, as, for instance, the 
types of prints and dyed goods which are pecu- 
liar to India and other Far Eastern markets. In 
some cases American goods are not looked upon 
with favor. Banking facilities in many foreign 
fields are not equal to those afforded to com- 
petitors. Great consuming areas are limited by 
the financial depression and quantity consump- 
tion varies inversely with price. Finally, there 
is the keen competition of well-established ex- 
porters. 

The British output bas greatly improved, and 
gains have been particularly noticeable in gray 
goods. Japanese competition in the Eastern mar- 
kets is scientifically planned and executed. In 
South America, there is a decided bettering of 
conditions, especially as to financial ease and 
liquidation of stocks. Argentina and Colombia 
offer the best fields for American dealers. Or- 
ders are now being received from Cuba and 
northern Mexico. India has been using Amer- 
ican cotton cloths to a gratifying extent. China 
is now regarded as a steady market for certain 
types of American goods, although there is 
strong foreign competition and the domestic 


supply is gaining. 
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England Facing Critical Period 


Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 

York, and head of the great Bush Terminal 
Company, who has recently organized the Bush 
Terminal International Sales Company in London, 
a $10,000,000 building operation, has just returned 
from Europe. Interviewed by Frederick Boyd 
Stevenson for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, issue of 
July 9, 1922, Mr. Bush said: “England is getting 
a slump in international trade. She began to get 
it about the time that we began to recover from 
it. And it is worse in England than it was here 
for the reason that the English people consume 
but a small part of their manufactured goods and 
cannot, therefore, maintain the bulk of their trade, 
as we can, whether other nations buy from them 
or not. 

“The cause of this is competition in Germany. 
Germany has come into the field with great quan- 
tities of manufactured goods of all descriptions 
with which she is flooding the world markets. On 
account of the low price of labor in Germany she 
is able to sell these goods much lower than other 
European countries, and this especially hits Eng- 
land. In my opinion within the next two years 
England will have to face the most critical indus- 
trial and business conditions she has ever experi- 
enced, Our country, in the meantime, will con- 
tinue to gain in industrial strength andi expand in 
commercialism. The buying power of our people, 
too, is growing every day, which will help our 
industries.” 


M< IRVING T. BUSH, president of the 


ARBITRATION—Promotion of, by New York 
State Chamber of Commerce 

CoMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. By Charles L.: Bernheimer. 
Holland and Her Colonies, July 1922, p. 2 (1300 words, 
2 pp.) 

Having secured a law in New York State which 
makes waited arbitration agreements, whether re- 
lating to existing or future disputes, valid, enforcible 
and irrevocable, efforts now are being directed to- 


wards: 1. Having our Government negotiate com- 
mercial arbitration treaties with the leading commer- 
cial nations providing for reciprocal covenants as to 
the acceptance of arbitration agreements as valid, 
enforcible and irrevocable. 2. A Federal arbitration 
law concerning trading. 3. State legislatures enact- 
ing uniform State laws as to arbitration. The ideal 
is not formal arbitration, but rather the bringing 
about of an adjustment of disputes by mediation and 
conciliation which is merely a get-together method. 
It is suggested that a habit be created of inserting 
an arbitration agreement in all contracts at the time 
of consummation. Also that the nationals of each 
country urge upon their legislatures the necessity 
for perfecting their arbitration laws. Further, “that 
the difference between formal, legally binding arbi- 
tration, and informal, not legally binding arbitration, 
be clearly defined, as, until ‘dependable ‘Jegislation iS 
available, the only alternative to litigation in the 
handling of disputes is informal arbitration or medi- 
ation and conciliation, both of which are only morally 
binding and enforcible by the pressure of public 
opinion. Two arbitration clauses at present advo- 
cated by the New York Chamber of Commerce are 
as follows: 

1. “Any dispute arising under, out of, or in con- 
nection with or in relation to this contract, shall 
be submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
laws of the State of New York.” 

2. “Any dispute arising under, out of, or in con- 
nection with or in relation to this contract, shall be 
submitted to arbitration under the rules of the 
Committee on Arbitration of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, which rules we, 
the parties thereto, have read and do hereby ac- 
cept.” 

Of course the law of the State which is to govern, 
or the particular organization under whose auspices 


the arbitration is to take place, should he clearly 


stated in such arbitration clauses. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS—Spain recog- 
nizes American supremacy 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN CARS RECOGNIZED IN SPAIN, 
By Charles H. Cunningham, Commercial Attaché, Madrid. 


Commerce Reports, 3 July 1922, p. 25 (1030 words, I p.) 
American automobiles are more numerous in 
Spain than all other foreign makes combined. Im- 
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ports from the United States increased from 8.2 per 
cent in 1913, when France had 80 per cent of the 
total, to 42.3 per cent in 192I, as compared with 33 
per cent from France and 11.5 per cent from Ger- 
many. The supremacy of American cars in Spain 
is most noted among the light, open models, 49 per 
cent of the open cars imported in 1921 being Ameri- 
can makes. In 1919 and 1920 the percentages were 
respectively 84.5 and 76 per cent. Heavier freight 
rates incident to the greater cubic space in shipment 
and the long distance of transportation have worked 
to the disadvantage of American closed-car types. 
The future supremacy of the American car in 
Spanish markets is assured by its mechanical supe- 
riority, its durability, the facility in securing parts, 
and their easy interchangeability ; last of all, the low 
price, notwithstanding a customs duty which in many 
cases almost equals the cost of the car in the United 
States, enables it to compete in the Spanish market. 


CABLE SERVICE—Poland, deferred half-rate 

CasLe SERVICE TO PoLAND. Export Trade, 1 July 1922, 
Pp. 31 (150 words, I p.) 

The Western Union states that commencing July 
I, 1922, messages written in plain language, either 
in English, French or Polish, will be accepted for 
transmission to Poland at the deferred half-rate 
service, or 1814 cents per word. The prefix LCO 
(language country of origin), LCD (language coun- 
try of destination), or LCF (language country 
French), must be written before the address. Nor- 
mally, messages by this service will obtain delivery 
on the morning following the day of filing. Figures 
are not allowed in the text. 


FAIRS—Argentina preparing for November 
show 

ARGENTINA PREPARES FOR NovEMBER SHOW. Automotive 
Industries, 22 June 1922, p. 1408 (300 words, I p.) 

The Argentina Automobile Club is working out its 
plans on a larger scale than ever for its annual ex~ 
position next November. A great many new fea- 
tures have been planned for the coming show. It is 
stated that one company will install a model assem- 
bling plant on the grounds of the exposition in order 
to demonstrate the rapidity with which cars are 
assembled. Special efforts will be made to show to 
advantage the latest models, “This plan illustrates 
how the automobile dealers here (Buenos Aires) 
view the future and with what great efforts they are 
endeavoring to place the automobile upon a high 
plane of use in this country (Brazil).” 


FINANCE—Acceptance banks and investment 
market 

How Money Is Supptiep ror Foreign Trapve FINANCE. 
By Pierre Jay. Export Trade, 1 July 1922, p. 9 (2500 
words, 4 pp.) 

The new facilities which have been developed in 
the last eight years for the financing of our foreign 
trade are not intended to provide credit where no 
basis for credit exists, but to enable existing credit 
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to be utilized more efficiently. These new facilities 
are: 1. Branches of American banks in foreign 
countries. 2. Foreign trade banks with head offices 
in the United States and branches abroad. 3. The 
right of American banks to accept, and the develop- 
ment of a discount bank. 4. The readiness of our 
issuing houses and banks and of our investors to 
absorb large quantities of foreign securities, creating 
an immense power here for export purposes. 

The foreign branches of the foreign trade banks 
and the national banks give the United States a net- 
work of outposts encircling the globe, conversant with 
American credits and providing a ready market. at 
all times for dollar exchange. The privilege of -ac- 
ceptance makes it possible to create the dollar ex- 
change, while the discount market has given these 
outpost purchasers of drafts on American banks a 
certainty that they could always dispose of then 
at fairly steady rates. Oe 


FINANCE—Mexican foreign debt settlement 


Mexico’s Foreticén Drest—WuHat THE SETTLEMENT 
Means. By Leopold Grahame, Monthly Bulletin, British 
Empire Chamber of Commerce in the United States, June 
1922, p. 13 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 


The reasons for the reserve maintained by the - 


Committee of International Bankers as to the pre- 
cise terms of the provisional agreement entered into 
at the recent Conferences with the Mexican Minister 
of Finance for the adjustment of Mexico’s foreign 
debt are given thus: it would be manifestly improper 
to give publicity to an ad referendum agreement of 
an international character prior to its approval and 
confirmation by the Government principally in- 
volved; and, a premature explanation of its main 
stipulations could conceivably create an atmosphere 
calculated to defeat its adoption by the other parties 
concerned. This debt, upon which no payments 
have been made during the past eight years, amounts 
to about $800,000,000. 

The agreement provides that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment shall create a special fund to be formed out 
of the revenues derived from export taxes on oil 
and from surcharges on the gross receipts of the 
railroads. Examination of these sources shows that 
for at least five years they will be wholly inadequate 
for the payment of full current interest or for any 
contribution to the sinking’ funds for the overdue 
loans. It is therefore agreed that after January Ist, 
1923, current interest will be paid, so far as the 
special fund permits, as the coupons mature, the 
unpaid portion to be met by non-interest-bearing 
scrip, which may not be amortized for twenty, thirty 
or forty years. The question now remains, as to how 
Mexico will be able to adiust her national budget 
and to meet all her other heavy outstanding obliga- 
tions during the next five years without the use of 
income from the export taxes on oil and from sur- 
charges on railroad receipts, which now constitute 
a great part of her entire revenue. 
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SHOES—Italian market for Canadian 
manufacturers 
THe Boor AND \SHOE TRADE oF ITaLy. By W. McL. 


Clarke, Trade Commissioner; Canada. Commercial Intel- 
ligence Journal, 1 July 1922, p. 12 (3500 words, 6 pp.) 


Summarizing market conditions in the shoe trade 
in Italy, it may be stated (1) that there exists an 
important Italian boot and shoe industry which, if 
taking care of a large part of the national consump- 
tion, does not, however, normally supply total re- 
quirements: (2) that imported shoes are principally 
needed to accommodate the buyers of the better class 
who cannot afford to buy Italian hand-made 
shoes; (3) that this trade is mostly in men’s and 
women’s shoes; (4) that up to the present time the 
United States has been the principal foreign sup- 
plier, with smaller quantities from Switzerland and 
France; (5) that German shoes are now being im- 
ported into Italy; (6) that the opportunity for in- 
troducing Canadian shoes will be largely dependent 
on better exchange conditions; (7) that the national 
taste must be adhered to; (8) that the laid-down 
price of Canadian shoes should be in competition or 
but slightly higher than the best-g'rade machine 
shoes made in Italy; (9) that wide-awake repre- 
sentation is necessary; (10) that at least the usual 
trading terms must be followed. (The Italian tariff 
on boots and shoes is given in the article.) 


TARIFFS—Swiss tare rate concession 

Swiss Concesston 1n Tare Rates on AUTOMOBILES 
FRoM Overseas. Weekly Export Bulletin, 1 July 1922, 
p. I2 (250 words, I p.) 

American exporters of motor vehicles to Switz- 
erland have been subjected to a handicap of 20 per 
cent in duty because to continental cars, which could 
be shipped in light or no packing, was added a. mini- 
mum of duty of only to per cent for tare, while 30 
per cent was added when such cars came crated, as 
is necessary on American and other cars from over- 
seas countries. The new Swiss tare regulations on 
automotive products, which are understood to apply 
only when such products are unpacked from their 
original crating at the named points on the Swiss 
border, are given as follows: (1) On automobiles 
imported with or without bodies, the additional 
weight of the container will be determined at Io 
per cent of the net weight. (2) For detached pieces 
and repair parts for vehicles of all kinds, at 20 per 
cent. 


TRADE BALANCE—Pre-war record of United 
States exceeded 

“FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE” THis YrAR Exceeps Pre- 
War Recorp. Trade Record, National City Bank of New 
York, 26 June 1922 (500 words, 1 p.) 

The balance of trade in favor of the United 
States for the current year ending June 30, is 
estimated at $1,140,000,000, or 140 per cent over 
that of the year preceding the war, when it was 
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$470,653,000. The biggest favorable trade bal- 
ance we ever had prior to the war was $666,- 
000,000 in 1908. During the war, of course, the 
figures were far above normal, reaching 3% bil- 
lions in 1917 and 4 billions in 1919. From 1790 
to the beginning of 1874 imports almost con- 
tinuously exceeded exports, the total for that 
period being, in round figures, $2,300,000,000. 
Since 1874 the Mississippi Valley has become 
the great producer of foodstuffs and there has 
been a tremendous increase in manufactures re- 
quired throughout the world. In 44 of the 48 
years of that period exports have exceeded im- 
ports, to the total of $31,000,000,000. An im- 
portant factor in this change has been the de- 
velopment of the railroads, which have brought 
the great producing interior in close touch with 
the water’s edge. In 1872, the country had but 
66,000 miles of railroads, as against 266,000 miles 
at the present time. 


TRADE-MARKS—Commercial and legal 
considerations in selecting 

TrapE-Marxs AND Hints on THerrR SeELEction. By 
Robert 'S. Waters. Monthly Journal of the British Empire 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, June 1922, p. I5 (1500 
words, 3 pp.) 

In selecting a trade-mark both the commercial and 
legal aspects must be carefully considered. Of these. 
the commercial is the first, because the primary func- 
tion of a trade-mark is to aid the owner to sell his 
products and to protect and enhance his business 
reputation. The chief essentials to be noted under 
this head are: 1. The trade-mark must be “catchy,” 
that is, striking to the eye or so as to be easily re- 
membered and recognized when seen or heard. 2. If 
a word, it must be easily pronounceable by the class 
of people likely to become customers, for even if it 
is easily recognized by the eye, the majority of people 
will hesitate to ask for an article by name if they 
are dubious of how to pronounce it. 3. It must be as 
different as possible from other words or devices 
used by others to designate the same class of goods; 
this of course, for the owner’s protection, as con- 
fusion between his products and the inferior goods 
of another would be detrimental to his trade. If 
use is to be made of it in foreign markets, an 
English word or phrase will not always be under- 
standable. In the same way, in order to appeal to 
the illiterate or to the natives of Africa, a striking 
device or picture is of greater value. 

The trade-mark, of course, should be such that 
its proprietorship can be sustained at law. In the 
United States, Eneland and certain other countries. 
trade-marks are protected by common law even if 
unregistered, although registration in these countries 
has it benefits. Care should be taken that the mark 
used is such as mav be registered under the statttes 
of the country in which it is to be employed. Skilled 
advice is necessary as the laws vary to a consider- 
able extent. Care should be taken, further, to employ 
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the mark in such a manner that the monopoly in its 
use is retained. 


TRADE-MARKS—Imitation of label in Brazil 
[MITATION OF LABEL WITHOUT ReEpRESs IN BRaAziL. Bulle- 


tin of the United States Trade-Mark Association, June 
1922, p. 143 (500 words, 2 pp.) 


A well-known New York concern, manufacturers 
of paints and enamels, registered in Brazil in 1915 
a mark consisting of the word “Sapolin” shown on 
a panel with a pictorial representation having the 
word “Esmalte” (enamel) conspicuously displayed. 
In 1921 a Rio competitor registered the word “Es- 
maltina” together with a similar representation hav- 
ing minor variations, but using the same colors and 
design. On investigation it was found that the 
Brazilian law gave no redress in such a case, the 
mere fact that no colors had been claimed in the 
earlier registration effectually debarring its owner 
from any remedy it would otherwise have had under 
the provisions for infringement of a registered trade- 
mark. From this the advantage will be evident of 
registering one’s mark or label, whenever possible, 
exactly as used in any given country. 


TRADE-MARKS—Sole agent’s right to 
exclusive sale 
Richt or ‘Sore Acent to Bar ‘Out Trape-MlarKeED 


ARTICLES FROM CHILE. Bulletin of the United States Trade- 
Mark Association, June 1922, p. 141 (800 words, 2 pp.) 


An effort was recently made by a Santiago im- 
porting firm, Messrs. Wescott & Co., to exclude 
from the Chilian market all preparations bearing the 
name “Bayer,” including also the other trade-marks 
of this well-known German concern. The National 
Society of Agriculture of Chile was petitioned by 
another Santiago merchant to take the necessary 
steps to guarantee the rights of other importers to 
handle the “Bayer” products on the ground that the 
Chilian law did not permit a monopoly in the sale 
of goods in favor of third parties. The Society 
claimed no right to act as its function is limited to 
registering trade-marks, but stated the opinion that, 
provided the products are genuine and bear the law- 
ful trade-marks, another firm has the right to im- 
port the “Bayer” goods, since there is no falsification 
nor deceptive use of the mark. 

A similar case in the United States was that of the 
Apollinaris Company, which brought suit against 
an importer named Scherer in 1888, because the lat- 
ter imported and sold “Hunyadi Janos” spring water 
in this country and used the mark on the bottles, 
whereas the Apollinaris Company had acquired the 
rights from the owner of the springs in Hungary. 
On the question of infringement, the court said “the 
defendant is selling the genuine water and therefore 
the trade-mark is not infringed.” . . . . “The ex- 
clusive right to a mark, gained through registration, 
serves to safeguard the marks themselves, but does 
not go to the extreme of guaranteeing the exclusive 
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right of sale of the goods marked therewith. To 
do this the manufacturer must have recourse to con- 
tracts so made as to protect the rights of his agent. 
In the present case, it would be necessary for the 
German concern to export their products on the 
conditien that no goods be imported to any country 
or market in which a sole agent had been appointed.” 


TRADE-MARKS—Surnames in South Africa 


PRACTICE REGARDING SURNAMES IN SouTH Arrica. Bul- 
letin of the United States Trade-Mark Association, May 
1922, p. 121 (500 words, 2 pp.) 

The Trade-Mark Act of South Africa, like that 
of the United States, permits the registration of a 
surname only if represented in a special or particu- 
lar manner. The phrase, “‘special or particular man- 
ner” gives rise to numerous disputes. The Regis- 
trar tales the attitude in such cases as set forth in 
the Official Gazette of the United States, Volume 
106 of the 23 May, 1911, to the following effect: 

“The manner in which the name is displayed 
must be of a character as to give such a distinct im- 
pression to the eye of the ordinary observer as to 
outweigh the significance of the mere name itself.” 

However, the Courts rule that, where a trade- 
mark consisting of a surname, even though not pre- 
sented in a particular manner, has been used long 
enough to acquire a secondary meaning, as distin- 
guishing exclusively the goods of the applicant, it 
is entitled to registration. 


As an interesting feature of “radio” sales abroad, 
there has for several months been a considerable 
call for receiving sets from our neighbors on the 
north and south—Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, where radio “fans” found that tube 
sets would permit them to readily listen in on some 
of the important American broadcasting service. 
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English View of American Subsidy 


leading maritime authorities and secretary 

of the influential Liverpool Steamship 
Owners’ Association, is quoted by “Pacific Ports,” 
issue of August, 1922, p. 27, as having given forth 
views on the American Merchant Marine Biil with 
which many British shipowners are in accord. He 
says: “The peril to international commerce as a 
whole arises from the proposals to provide: (1) 
For the granting of differential railway rates, that 
is, of rates so adjusted as to favor cargoes on the 
way to or from American ships; (2) income tax 
rebates on the freight paid by American shippers 
to American shipowners; (3) the doubling of all 
tonnage dues on all ships, whatever their flag, and 
the application of the resulting increase in that 
revenue exclusively for the benefit of American 
ships; and (4) for the carrying of at least 50 per 
cent of all emigrants to the United States in 
American ships. 


Sit NORMAN HILL, one of Great Britain’s 


“The purpose of this discrimination is manifest; 
it is to confer on American ships a monopoly in 
the world’s carrying trade with the United States. 
These provisions are founded on the claim that 
not only its export trade, but also its import trade 
is exclusively United States commerce, and that, 
therefore, it is within the competency of the states 
to confer a monopoly on the ships under the 
American flag. To concede such a right to any 
nation will be disastrous to the international trade 
of the world. 


“There will be room in the world, in free and 
open competition, for the American merchant ma- 
rine if, working together, we can re-establish inter- 
national credit, and thereby international com- 
merce; but no heavier blow can be struck against 
the re-establishment of international commerce 
than the denial of equality of oppertunity to all 
ships, under all flags, in all parts of the world.” 
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CEMENT—India a possible market for 
American 

OutLook FoR AMERICAN Cement IN Inp1a. By Avra 
M. Warren, Consul. Commerce Reports, 10 July 1922, p. 
132 (400 words, I p.) 

India is looking forward to a great increase 
of interest in building and construction. The 
large stocks of cement accumulated there dur- 
ing the past three years are exhausted, and in- 
quiries are being made as to the availability, 
quality and prices of American, Japanese and 
German materials. Great irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects are under consideration. The 
following plan is suggested as the best means 
of entering this market on a competitive basis: 
If advantage is taken of the low cost of manual 
labor in India and the low prices of jute sacks, 
shipments in bulk by steamer lots of American 
cement can be made at a very low cost, and the 
cement can be bagged at the port of entry with 
no loss in quantity and at a total cost sufficiently 
low to compete successfully in this market. 


CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Peru_ declares 
restrictions of patent medicines 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTATION OF Patent MEDICINES IN 
Peru. Export Trade, 8 July 1922, p. 29. (300 words, I p.) 

The Peruvian Pharmaceutical Inspection 
Committee has issued a decree regulating the 
importation and sale of medicinal products. 
Points of interest to American exporters in- 
clude: Importers and agents of patent medicines 
will present detailed analysis of the products 
which have been already analyzed and author- 
ized to be sold freely. All patent medicines, 
Peruvian. or imported, not legally authorized, 
will be withdrawn from sale. All narcotic or 
toxic substances will be sold only on medical 
prescription. Drug stores will sell narcotic sub- 
stances only to licensed pharmacists. Restric- 
tive measures are adopted relative to the sale 
of narcotics in. salts and injections. All new 
patent medicines introduced into the country 
must be analyzed in the Institute of Pharmacy, 
a tax of 1 pound Peruvian being levied for each 
ingredient. 
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COLONIES—Great Britain looks for help 
from her tropical 

Great Britain To Devetop Her Tropicat Corontes. By 
E. C. Chappell. The Annalist, 3 July 1922, p. 7 (1700 
words, I p.) 

The problem of Great Britain is not merely 
to diminish expenditure, but to increase wealth, 
and this can be done only by wise investments. 
The United Kingdom is being driven to find 
work for her 2,000,000 unemployed workers, 
whose maintenance costs about £2,000,000 a 
week, an intolerable burden on those who are 
at work. Help must be found outside the war- 
stricken countries. Plans are now being ma- 
tured by the English Colonial Department in 
London for the steady development of the rich 
but neglected Crown colonies. The Government 
expects to advance a substantial loan, some 
20,000,000 sterling, for work in Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Straits Settlements, etc. If, for instance, 
the Gold Coast, which is without a port, now 
grows half the world’s supply of cocoa, what 
might it not do with adequate port facilities or 
with a network of railroads, instead of being 
confined to one trunk line? It is thought that 
the British Government will not find it neces- 
sary to supply capital, as their guarantee of 
interest will be quite sufficient inducement for 
private enterprise. Such a program is calculated 
to create a more abundant and cheaper supply 
of the raw materials of industry and of food- 
stuffs, and a steady cheapening of production. 
At the same time it would develop a new de- 
mand market. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS— 
Venezuelan conditions and facilities 

COLLECTIONS IN VENEZUELA. By William P. Garrety, 
Consul, Puerto Cabello. Commerce Reports, 10 July 1922, 
p. 120. (700 words, I p.) 

When consigning goods to firms or individ- 
uals in Venezuela, it is important that the com- 
mercial standing of such customers be ascer- 
tained. This is particularly true in cases where 
goods are sent far into the interior. The ex- 
pense of collecting there is often prohibitive. 
American banks specializing in foreign business 
or a commercial reporting agency should be con- 
sulted before engaging in such business. 

In Venezuela the usual term of credit is three 
months. All merchants must be registered and 
all can be sued. There is no statute of limita- 
tions. There are no local agencies for the col- 
lection of claims, but lawyers generally charge 
from 10 per cent for large sums to 20 per cent 
for small amounts. Dishonored drafts should be 
protested, as this facilitates further action in 
courts if necessary. Banks do not usually open 
letters of credit, but the fee for the collection 
of drafts is one-half of 1 per cent. Banks charge 
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12 per cent for loans on good security, and re- 
quire collateral generally to the value of ten 
times the loan. 


FAR EAST—Building boom in Shanghai 

BurtpInc ACTIVITIES IN SHANGHAI, CHINA. By A. Viola 
Smith. Commerce Reports, 10 July 1922, p. 130. (2000 
words, 3 pp.) 

Shanghai is enjoying an unprecedented build- 
ing boom. In 1921 the Municipal Council issued 
5,344 permits for buildings in the International 
Settlement alone, representing investments of 
nearly 16 millions of dollars in gold. ‘The total 
number of permits for all districts of the city 
was 11,304, and their estimated gold value was 
$23,674,205. The first all-American modern 
office building in Shanghai, a seven-story con- 
crete structure with steam heat and elevators, 
costing about $750,000, is in course of erection. 
The North China Daily News has erected a nine- 
story concrete building. As a consequence of 
this activity, land values and building materials 
have greatly increased. 

“Aside from actual building contracts, and 
gaining a share of the import trade in these 
structural commodities, American capital should 
find an excellent opportunity for investment in 
projects such as a new hotel; steel sash facto- 
ries; sash, door and planing mills, and brick and 
tile works. Heating, ventilating and modern plumb- 
ing equipment likewise offer attractive possibilities. 
The completion, in the near future, of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council’s new sewerage system, will open 
up a ready market for plumbing supplies and equip- 
ment. 

In the opinion of some, this building boom 
must break, but it must be remembered that 
most of Shanghai’s buildings are old and poorly 
constructed, and that rebuilding is therefore 
sure to continue. 


GERMANY—Barters goods for Argentine 
cattle 

STINNES HAS SCHEME FOR GERMAN-ARGENTINE BARTER. 
New York Evening Post, 15 July 1922, section 2, p. I. 
(1400 words, 2 pp.) 

Because of the low prices on cattle, the Ar- 
gentine Government has been induced to seek 
means whereby the European demand might be 
increased. Two commissioners have been sent 
to Europe, and as a result an ad referendum 
agreement has been drawn up between a Ger- 
man company and the Argentine Government. 
Argentine is to supply annually a minimum of 
50,000 live cattle and 60,000 tons of meat. Pay- 
ment for this is to be made not in cash but in 
merchandise. The main provisos are as fol- 
lows: Once the contract is signed, the Argen- 
tine Government binds itself to ship the meat 
directly the German syndicate desires it to do 
so, stch shipment to be made f.o.b. Buenos 
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Aires, the syndicate caring for freight and in- 
surance. Price will be fixed in Argentine gold 
dollars, and shipment is to be made when a 
mutual agreement has been reached regardinz 
the same, and furthermore, an indication is to 
be given of the class of merchandise required in 
exchange, its price, and date of delivery. 

For the first transaction the Argentine Gov- 
ernment promises to credit the German syndi- 
cate with the equivalent of its value in gold dol- 
lars, reckoned in paper marks at the quotation 
published by the Banco de la Nacion on the day 
the prices are fixed; and the same rate of ex- 
change will apply to the merchandise required 
by the Argentine Government. The latter will 
also accord to the syndicate four months’ credit 
from the date of shipment, against a guarantee 
signed by the Deutsche or the Dresdner Bank. 
This agreement is to remain in force for two 
years, and will be renewed for a similar period 
automatically, unless notice is given by either 
side three months before it expires. The definite 
contract, if approved, will be drawn up in Ger- 
man and Spanish, and any differences of opinion 
will be decided upon by a mixed Germano- 
Argentine tribunal. 


GERMANY—Resumption of trade with China 
GERMANS TuRN To CuHiIna To Resuitp TRADE Lost BY 


War, Pacific Shipping, Illustrated, June 1922, p. 25 (1000 
words, I p.) 


Trade between Germany and China has been 
again made possible by a treaty concluded May 
20 of last year. By its terms Germans received 
back their property with the exception of a 
couple of mines and the property of the German- 
Asiatic Bank, which the Chinese Government 
holds against war claims of five million dollars. 
Some 400 Germans returned to China to resume 
business last year and nearly as many more 
have already returned so far this year. The 
principal German shipping lines have already 
opened their Chinese service. But this means 
only a few small freighters. Much German ex- 
porting has gone to China by Dutch and Eng- 
lish ships. Export and import figures are only 
about one-fourth of pre-war totals. But the 
import figures, for instance, do not represent 
more than half of the Chinese wares which the 
Germans bought. During the year large stocks 
of Chinese goods were accumulated in English 
and Dutch warehouses. Similarly, German 
wares from the occupied area, often disguised, 
have been sent in large quantities via Antwerp 
and French ports to China. Many of the Ger- 
man business men who are now going to China 
are going less to re-establish relations between 
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Germany and China than to build up establish- 
ments in China for trade with other countries 
which have larger buying power than Germany. 


MORATORIUMS—Spanish American use of 


(COMMERCIAL MoratoriuMsS IN SpanisH America. By 
Joseph Nathan Kane. Export Trade, 8 July 1922, p. 5. 
(1600 words, 3 pp.) 


The privilege of moratorium is used to pre- 
vent an honest man from becoming bankrupt, 
and at the same time to afford him a good way 
of escape and to continue in business. In South 
and Central America the only countries that per- 
mit a moratorium are Peru, Honduras, Bolivia 
and Colombia. The latter two countries do not 
provide for moratoriums in the business codes, 
but practically allow them, as nothing is said 
to the contrary. In Chili, a merchant who has 
failed to meet his debts is declared a bankrupt, 
but when all the creditors agree unanimously to 
grant time to the common debtor, this suspen- 
sion removes him from the terms of bankruptcy 
requirements. 

In Cuba, a merchant, who, possessing suffi- 
cient property to cover all his liabilities, fore- 
sees the impossibility of meeting them on the 
dates of their respective maturity, may suspend 
payment, but such state of suspension shall not 
prejudice the preferred right of the creditors 
who may have approved the agreement. The 
merchant may suspend payment if, on account 
of unfortunate circumstances beyond his control, 
he lacks funds to meet his debts in full. In this 
case, he shall be obliged to give security that 
he will pay at least fifty per cent of the claims 
which are not privileged or secured by pledge 
or mortgage. 

Under a moratorium, a debtor does not lose 
his good name nor is he forced to apply for the 
privilege of trading, as is necessary in the case 
of bankruptcy. 


PILFERAGE—Government aid and concerted 
action needed 


THWARTING THE Mopern Pirrerer. By Weldon Fawcett. 
Pacific Ports, Aug. 1922, p. 21. (3500 words, 5 pp.) 


Many reasons are given for the increase in 
pilferage during the past few years. Some point 
to the moral let-down that has followed the 
world war. Another explanation is to the effect 
that high costs of labor, packing, transportation, 
etc., have impelled shippers and traders to econ- 
omize on shipping cases and their safeguards 
against invasion. The fact that insurance rates 
have in some instances gone up from 100 to 
300 per cent over pre-war rates should be suffi- 
cient to stir traders to action against pilferers. 
In some cases insurance has been entirely with- 
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drawn, or only up to 75 per cent of the claim 
is conceded in contracts. There is evidence of 
a wide organization of thieves. Lately the most 
baffling thefts have been attributable to employ- 
ees of common carriers, longshoremen, and, in 
certain ports, to custom house employees. 

Impartial investigators feel that much can be 
done by an improvement in methods of pack- 
ing. An insidious influence has grown out of 
the increased use of the “released bill of lading,” 
whereby the liability of the carrier is limited by 
virtue of an agreement with the shipper. Re- 
lieved of legal: responsibility, many carriers do 
not insist upon perfect packing as they should. 
There is also a noticeable difference in moral 
standards in different ports, even within the same 
country. Beside the monetary loss on account 
of pilferage, there is the effect upon good will. 
Firms that can win and maintain a reputation 
for delivering goods intact have an asset of tre- 
mendous value. 

To meet this growing evil, efforts along many 
different lines are being, pursued. There is a 
demand for adequate employment of watchmen 
on ships and on piers, as well as for more care- 
ful checking. Ship operators are requested to 
follow up diligently cases of detected pilferage, 
and to institute a system among the steamship 
companies for communicating information to one 
another concerning pilferers and their methods. 
There is a demand also that companies refuse 
to accept goods inadequately packed. Lie 
placing of “strongrooms” on steamships is 
recommended for the transport of valuable prod- 
ucts, such as watches and jewelry. Certain 
traders have, during the past year, taken ex- 
traordinary measures to educate consignees into 
prompt clearance of merchandise, strict exaimi- 
nation of packing, and care in checking. On 
the Ward liners, special cargo lockers have been 
placed to care for valuable shipments. 


SHIPPING—Packing for the China trade 


SELLING TO THE CHINESE Mittions. By Mei Chi-Chu. 


China Review, July 1922, p. 22 (650 words, 2 pp.) 


Of all the foreign goods arriving in China in 
a damaged condition, those from the United 
_ States represent the major portion. The fault, of 
course, is due to inadequate packing. Careless- 
ness in this respect constitutes a hindrance to 
American trade development in the Orient, and 
with competition as keen as it is bound to be in 
the coming days, trade between the United 
States and China will dwindle unless this defect 
is remedied. It will not do for Pacific canning com- 
panies to ship 48 one-pound tins in cases of 34-inch 
timber when experience shows that when used 
in the China trade such cases cannot hold with 
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safety any more than 40 pounds. Gunny bags 
should never be used singly ; irrespective of what 
they hold, two bags must be employed. One- 
hundred-pound casks from the United States 
holding bicarbonate of soda or other powder 
stuffs arrive damaged or destroyed because the 
covers are not strong enough; staves should be 
used on both ends, Iron drums should never be 
second hand. Wooden cases should be of such 
strength and lined in such a manner that they 
will stand every sort of climate and all circum- 
stances in handling. 


TRAVELING REGULATIONS—Germany 
vigorously enforces 


WaRNING TO ‘AMERICANS (TRAVELING IN GERMANY. 
Export Trade, 8 July 1922, p. 7 (800 words, I p.) 


The Tariff Division of the Department of 
Commerce, pursuant to a circular received from 
the American Consul General in Berlin, points 
out that it is important for Americans to realize 
that when they come to Germany they subject 
themselves to the laws of the country and should 
make every effort to comply therewith. “If, 
therefore, an American desires to buy merchan- 
dise in Germany he should obtain an export 
permit from the Reichskomissar fur Aus- und 
Einfuhrbewilligung, Lietzenburgerstrasse 18, 
Berlin, W. Inasmuch as an export permit is 
sometimes refused, and as a fee of 50 per cent or 
more of the cost of the goods is usually assessed 
if one is granted, the best method of procedure, 
in order to avoid embarrassment or possible: loss, 
is to have the dealer secure the permit before 
the purchase is completed. . Merchandise 
bought elsewhere in Europe by travelers and 
brought with them into Germany should be de- 
clared at the German frontier when entering the 
country. Money, checks, etc., should also be 
declared, as each traveler is permitted to take 
out only 20,000 marks or the equivalent thereof. 
Permits to take out sums in access of this 
amount should be obtained from the Zentral- 
Finanzamt, 58-60 Judenstrasse, Berlin C.” 


Business conditions are often gauged by the trend 
of the diamond industry. Reports from Antwerp and 
Amsterdam show that there is an increase in de- 
mand, a slight rise in prices, and a decided decrease 
in the number of idle workers. At Antwerp there 
is much interest in the fact that a large stock of 
uncut diamonds has been recently purchased by 
American firms, and it is reported that a consider- 
able number of polishers and cutters are planning 
to proceed to New York. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books revicwed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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_ BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Prosperity dependent on stabilization 


Some of the forces that have brought about the depres- 
sion which we hope is behind us, and remedies that, if 
applied, may assure prosperity in the new year are con- 
sidered in a recent publication of the National City Bank 
of New York, from which we quote as follows: 


“In estimating the outlook for 1922 it is necessary to consider the 
causes of the depression and inquire to what extent they have been 
removed or are likely to be overcome. The rapid decline of the 
European demand for our products is. one of the causes, Compared 
with the war years, our exports last year show a great falling off, 
but compared with years before the war they are well above the 
latter in the aggregate, although not in all lines. Exports of cotton 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, were about 3,000,000 bales 
below the average of the five years next preceding the war, which 
is piiciens explanation of the great fall in the price of that com- 
modity. 

“Tt cannot be confidently affirmed that the foreign demand for 
our products will increase in 1922 or even be maintained at the 
level of -the past year. As to foodstuffs much will depend upon 
European harvests. Agriculture will be restored everywhere but in 
Russia. The purchasing power of Europe seems now to depend 
chiefly upon mastering the currency problem, but there is a strong 
presumption that the countries will manage to export enough of their 
own products to buy food necessary to keep their people from 
starving. 

“One factor of importance in 1921 which probably will be reduced 
in 1922 is the importations of gold. In 1921 they aggregated over 
$600,000,000. This gold is believed to have come largely from 
Russia, and that source of supply must be nearly evhausted. Of 
the current output of the mines of South Africa and Australia we 
probably will continue to get a share. 

“The principal factor in the depression is within the control of the 
American people. It exists in the unbalanced relationship between 
the prices of farm and other primary products on the one hand and 
the prices of manufactured goods, transportation service and various 
other products and services on the other hand. 

“It is useless to expect a return to normal conditions while this 
disparity of compensation between great bodies of producers exists. 
It is unfair and it establishes an effective blockade against a revival 
of business. It is time that the business community took cognizance 
of the situation and set itself to the task of correcting it. The argu- 
ment that stock on hand was purchased at higher prices has lost 
whatever force it ever had. Merchants who are interested in the 
return of prosperity should do their part for it, and one of their 
duties is to reduce operating costs. 

“In large part the situation is chargeable to the action of organized 
labor in clinging to the wartime wage rates. Raw materials and 
foodstuffs have had a great decline at wholesale, but between the 
wholesale markets and consumers the cost of handling and manu- 
facturing has not declined in like proportions, The effect is io 
obstruct the distribution of goods and throw millions of wage earners 
out of employment, at the same time keeping up the cost of living 
on the entire wage-earning population. In the aggregate there is 
no gain, but a great loss, to the wage earners as a class,” 


America’s prosperity and foreign trade 


America’s industrial progress is inextricably linked with 
her foreign trade and it is impossible for the United States 
to achieve its prewar prosperity by a revival of domestic 
business alone, Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, economist of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York, says. 

Dr. Chandler takes issue with those who believe that, 
since foreign trade represents not more than Io to I5 per 
per cent of America’s total commerce, the loss of a part 
of it would leave a sufficient percentage of the whole to 


insure’ reasonable prosperity. In the January number of 
the bank’s magazine, Commerce Monthly, he points out 
that economic investigation proves that “even during peri- 
ods of depression, volume of national business, after allow- 
ing for price changes, seldom departs from normal by 
more than I5 per cent, and often by smaller percentages ; 
and a seemingly small reduction in the percentage of gross 
business may have great significance when translated into 
terms of net profits and thus into final buying capacity. 


“In view of the decline in foreign buying capacity it has been sug- 
gested that we may have to reduce our output to conform much more 
neatly to domestic demand and thus in the future prevent the 
accumulation of surpluses similar to those that have so recently 
demoralized some of our principal markets,’’ he continues. ‘“Un- 
doubtedly such a reduction can be effected in part and indeed, to 
some extent, has already been done, but as a practical movement 
upon a large scale it is beset with great difficulties. 

“If, for example, we lose only 5 per cent of our total national 
business through the reduction in our foreign trade it does not mean 
that each industry loses only 5 per cent. The relative importance 
of foreign trade varies widely as between different industries, In 
some the proportion of foreign to total trade is insignificant while 
in others it is as high as one-third or nearly one-half, It is possible, 
therefore, that a reduction in foreign trade, amounting to no more 
than 5 per cent of our total trade, may so effectively cripple some 
of our basic industries as to wipe out all profits and even to bring 
heavy losses. 

“Our domestic trade will, of course, continue to be of much the 
larger importance in our economic life, and even if international 
economic affairs should remain in a highly unsettled condition we 
would, undoubtedly, make important substitutions and readjustments 
within our own territory that would contribute to the relief of our 
domestic business situation. Such readjustments are in part already 
under way. Indeed it is not at all clear that the uncertainty as to the 
international situation is an unmixed evil. In forcing us to look 


. more closely for possible readjustments at home, consequent efficiency 


may, in the end, bring us some lasting benefits. 

“On the other hand we must not overlook the fact that readjust- 
ments leading to increased efficiency may still leave in important 
cases a productive capacity in excess of domestic demands. Under 
these conditions individual producers cannot be expected to reduce 
their output simply because there exists an excess in the aggregate, 
at least not until they have been convinced that they may not capture 
a larger proportion of the home trade than they have heretofore 
obtained. Those who are familiar with the history of the destructive 
competition among railroads and industrial plants that led to the 
formation of the pools, the trusts and other forms of combinations 
between 1870 and 1900 will not have difficulty in visualizing what 
would happen if individual producers should all start out to capture 
a larger share of a domestic trade that in the aggregate is insufficient 
for them all. 

“Tt is true that a radical amendment of our anti-trust acts might 
render possible price-controlling agreements that would lessen the 
destructive effects of competition. Such arrangements, however, 
would still leave the problem of surplus products partly unsolved. 
Moreover, the problem of amending our present laws, with a view 
to maintaining a wholesome degree of competition and preventing 
unreasonable price fixing without imposing upon business men great 
uncertainty as to what could be legally done, is extraordinarily 
difficult. As a practical matter, therefore, unless we are to face the 
possibility of an industrial competition of an intensity hitherto 
unknown—that indeed may dissipate part of our productive energy 
—we must recover in the foreign field sufficient trade to carry off 
the output of our surplus productive capacity. 

“Tt may appear the easiest way in our present dilemma to let 
international matters, ‘take their. natural course’ and to concentrate 
upon the home market. It may be well doubted, however, that 
the final cost of such a course in money and energy will be less to 
the nation than a course that would call for our active co-operation 
in the international economic and financial reconstruction that is 
necessary to a recovery of the buying capacity of the rest of the 
world. In any event the policies of hermit nations do not lead into 
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the path of progress. Large industrial nations will continue to 
have political and, in some cases, even racial boundaries, but they 
can no longer have economic boundaries. Economic units and the 
forces that control their actions are now world-wide, _Moreover, 
the resumption of our prewar prosperity and the continuance of 
our normal growth involve an ever-increasing dependence upon 
international conditions. The whole course of our future economic 
development, therefore, lies clearly in the direction of a larger co- 
operation in international economic activities.” 


Notes for sales and credit managers 


NEW ENGLAND—tThe boot and shoe industry is 
still feeling the effects of labor troubles, and operations 
are curtailed. In Massachusetts the textile industry is 
quite active with American Woolen verv near 100 per cent 
capacity. Boston raw wool markets are rising. In Con- 
necticut there was a decline of only one per cent in indus- 
trial activity during November as compared with October, 
but operations are still only 61.6 per cent of normal. 


BROCKTON-—Shoe shipments amounted to 51,275 cases 
in November as compared with 23,977 cases in November 
last year. 


FALL RIVER—Many mills have idle machinery. The 
cotton manufacturing plants of Hargraves and of Parker 
intend to reopen early in 1922. A three per cent semt- 
annual wage dividend has been distributed to the employees 
of the Bourne Mills Corp. 


HAVERHILL, MASS.—Wage troubles in the wood heel 
industry. Only 1000 workers employed compared to 1700 
normally. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—Seasonal inactivity 
in New York State in some industries. There is increased 
activity in the metal products industries, especially iron 
and steel, brass and copper goods, enameled ware, agri- 
cultural implements, electrical apparatus, automobiles, type- 
writers and optical goods. Industries further depressed 
include cutlery manufacturing, printing machinery, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, and shipbuilding. Labor trou- 
bles in clothing lines account for reduced employment in 
that field. Average weekly earnings of factory workers in 
November were $24.32, a decline of 21 cents from October 
earnings. 


NEW YORK—Post office business showed net gain of 
$700,000 irf last three months. Garment workers strike 
in progress. 


BUFFALO—Pierce-Arrow_ truck department is running 
at 100 per cent capacity. Finishing mills of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Company are operating at Ioo per cent. 


ARDMORE, PA—The Autocar Co. has reduced prices 
on its standard trucks by as much as $350. 


PHILADELPHIA—Garment workers strike ended. 
Ending of labor troubles in full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
try has resulted in increasing production, and expansion in 
the industry is taking place. Other textiles less active. 


PITTSBURGH—Pipe manufacturing going forward a‘ 
rate of 85 per cent of capacity. U. S. Steel is operating 
at 50 per cent of capacity. Sheet market is quiet with 
operations at only 55 per cent of normal. 


YOUNGSTOWN—Erie’s car repair shops at Galien, 
Cleveland, and Meadeville have closed down. Iron and 
steel markets light due to holidays. Steel pipe manufac- 
turers most active here. 


NORTH CENTRAL—Rubber tire business is experi- 
encing revival. Factories are receiving quantities of large 
orders and are sending increased shipments, 


AKRON—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has adde1 
500 to 600 men to its pay-roll. National Sulphur Co. is 
erecting a new $500,000 plant to employ 250 men early in 
1922. Akron-Selle Co. has received orders which will 
take production over the 40 per cent of capacity mark. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


BARBERTON—The Babcox and Wilcox Co. has in- 
creased production by running present force at full time. 


BLOOMINGTON—Operations in the car shops of the 
Chicago and Alton have been reduced to half-time, affect- 
ing I500 men. 


CHICAGO—Increased activity appears in the steel indus- 
try. Railroad equipment orders have been mounting. Un- 
employment has been lessened. ‘The Western Electric Co. 
is employing the largest number of men in its history. 
Judge Landis’ decision affecting building trades wages and 
working rules has bettered the construction industry. 
Wholesale trade is very slow, but retail trade has been 
fair, and mail order houses have done very well this last 
month. Financial aid to Sears, Roebuck from President 
Rosenwald puts this company in strong position. 


CINCINNATI—The machine tool industry shows little 


improvement. Millinery and dry goods trades are doing 
well. ; 


DETROIT—Production of automobiles is being main- 
tained at most factories that look forward to increasing 
production early in 1922. Operations have been interrupted 
somewhat by closing for inventory taking. November 
was the first month of the year to show an increase in 
automobile shipments as compared with the same month 
last year. 


ELYRIA, OHIO—The Garford Motor Truck Co. has 
aren cuts in the price of trucks amounting to from $100 
to $340. 


KALAMAZOO—The paper market has been hard hit 
since October. 


WADSWORTH—The Excell Rubber Co. and the Phoe- 
nix Rubber Co. are in the hands of receivers. 


NORTHWEST—In northwest generally flour pro- 
duction was 26 per cent less in November than in October. 
Weather has reduced building and other operations. Grain 
receipts lower in November. Wholesale trade under that 
of October. Retail trade 6 per cent less in November 
than in October. Jron ore shipments for I92I season 62 
per cent under the 1920 season, and the smallest in twelve 
years. Copper mining very low. Cost of living Dec. 1, 89.3; 
Nov. 1, 88.4° (Jan. 1, ’21=100). 


MILWAUKEE—The Chain Belt Co. has increased its 
foundry operations from a three-day week to a six-day 


schedule, due to large orders for machinery and motor 
vehicle castings. 


GREEN BAY—The ‘Northern Paper Mill is employing 
fifty more men than normally, and mill is running day and 
night. Diamond Lumber Co. sawmill closed since July 
reopens Jan. 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour production fell off 29 per cent 
in November from the October output, 


RACINE—tThe Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. is increas- 
ing its facilities to manufacture the ‘“Four-Acre Motor 
Driven Lawn Mower” for which the demand is growing. 


OTHER WEST—ST. LOUIS—Plants of The Brown 
Shoe Company are running full time and production has 
been increased 33 1/3 per cent. Profits for six months 
ending October 31 were $462,320. 


SEDALIA, MO.—Tihhe Missouri Pacific car shops reopen 
January 3, affecting 1400 men. Car shops of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas also reopen on same date. 


DENVER—Construction industry booming. Meat pack- 
ing above normal. Flour production in November was at 
85 per cent of capacity. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Present unemployment serious. 
Outlook is for reopening of copper mines in early summer. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


SOUTH—Cotton gins closing down as crop is almost 
finished. 


KENTUCK Y—Oil industry more active. Tobacco trade 
is starting up; sales already made have been at about 
double the 1920 price. Some coal mines are shut down due 
to different wage scales in union and non-union districts. 


OKLAHOMA—Daily average petroleum production 
slightly larger in November than in October. 


BIRMINGHAM —Iron and steel inactive. Fair retail 
trade. Demand for structural steel still good. 


MEMPHIS—Lumber exports not heavy, but domestic 
demand is fair in the hardwood market. Prices show up- 
ward tendency. November was best month of the year for 
hardwood. Mill stocks are low. 


RICHMOND—Most manufacturing industries are in- 
creasing the number of hands. Building boom looked for 
in spring. 


PACIFIC—Daily average petroleum production in 
California was 29 per cent larger in November than in 
October, Citrus fruit industry has prospered this season. 
Apple crop in Oregon has been most successful. In lumber 
industry there has been a revival from the depression 
previous to August. 


- LOS ANGELES—Growth of city has greatly increased 
building activity. October building permits exceeded 
$9,000,000. 


SEATTLE—Large lumber movements to the Atlantic 
continue. Eighty-five per cent of the lumber and shingle 
mills in Washington and Oregon are operating one shift 
daily and there are 50,000 workers in logging camps and 
mills. Outlook is for capacity production in the spring. 
Silk imports from the Orient for last five months have 
been twice as large as in same period last year. 


SPOKA NE—Construction work active. 
jobs in prospect. 


TACOMA—Copper shipments to Japan have increased 
greatly since the beginning of the year. 


Many large 


A correction 


Due to am incorrect statement issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the table published in our supplement of 
December 7 showing “Conditions of Retail Trade During 
October, 1921, in the Twelve Federal Reserve Districts”’ 
contains an injustice to the city of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. In column 1B, making comparison of net sales from 
July 1 through October 31 with the same period last year, 
the percentages should have been —12.2 under “$” and 
19.2 under “Vol.” 

By past reports Snoleatis has always shown its pro- 
gressiveness in Pacific trade, and we are glad to relieve 
any opposite impression that may have been caused by 
the error in question. 


Review of weekly statistics 


Owing to the holiday on December 26 the absolute figures 
in the table on the last page of this supplement in several 
cases, especially under the first two captions Speculation 
and Business Activity, will appear to have fallen off largely 
from the values and amounts of the previous week. Rela- 
tive, however, to the number of business days in each week 
the close of the year did not witness any precipitate decline 
in the activity that has characterized the last month or more. 
True, that retail trade has declined somewhat in the fast 
week. This was to be expected, however, after the very 
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good pre-holiday buying that was generally evident through- 
out the country. Wholesale lines still continue to be quiet. 
On the other hand in the securities market a renewal of 
the upward movement that was suspended two weeks ago 
took place. Bank clearings outside New York also held 
their own, business days being considered. 

Speaking of the first of these items, that is, the stock 
market, the year-end sales of stock were far below those of 
November and December, 1920. At that time many sales 
were being made to establish losses for income tax pur- 
poses. While there may have been some selling for the 
same reason this year, it was necessarily limited by the 
fact that there could have been but few losses to record by 
selling, for the course of the stock market has been upward 
since the middle of the year. At any rate for every seller 
there was a stronger buyer and the result was a general 
advance. for the week in industrials, railroads and bonds 
As was shown in last week’s supplement the strongest 
buying is among certain groups that have figured in recent 
revival movements, for example, the oil and copper stocks. 

General industrial and business activity moves slowly 
toward a fuller recovery. Unemployment is being relieved; 
railroad equipment purchases have been increasing; and 
the iron and steel industry is in a better position, though 
probably not yet operating at over 50 per cent of its plant 
capacity. While some few reports of railroad earnings 
in November have indicated an increase over the encour- 
aging month of October, most others have shown a marked 
decline. This is mainly due to the rapid shrinkage in 
freight tonnage. Since the peak of the year, reached on 
October 22, up to the week ending December 17, there has 
been a decline in freight car loadings of 24 per cent. 

Perhaps a good part of the apparent slowing down in 
shipments and purchases evidenced by lower railroad 
freight traffic figures is accounted for by the desire of 
industrial and other companies to keep their first-of-the- 
year inventory figures as low as possible. If this is so, 
then the accumulated demand for goods must come out 
shortly in the new year, and we should see a spurt forward 
in the form of a general stocking up of raw materials 
and merchandise, 

Prices in the last week of the old year were fairly well 
stabilized at the level of the previous |Saturday. Foods 
showed a slight turn downward, Bradstreet’s weekly 
wholesale food price index dropping from $2.95. to $2.92. 

Final crop figures issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show reduced yields, as compared with the previous 
year for all important crops except wheat, which was 
some 8,000,000 bushels larger this year. While the yield 
of the seven principal crops was I2 per cent lower than 
in 1920, the decrease in the total farm value of all crops 
amounted to 37.5 per cent. Oil production in November 
was larger by almost two million barrels over the October 
output. The high prices for petroleum prevailing the last 
three months have doutbless encouraged larger production. 
The weekly output of coal as reported by the Geological 
Survey is still very low as compared with the same period 
in other years. The daily average output of bituminous 
coal for the month up to December 24 was only 1,210,000 
tons, barely 60 per cent of that in December, 1920, and over 
12 per cent below that of December, 1914, the lowest in 
any winter of the eight years over which records of cur- 
rent output extend. The amount of production is now 
less than current consumption, and reserve stocks are 
being drawn on. 

Money conditions, both domestic and foreign, continue 
about the same as for the previous several weeks; a 
strong foreign exchange market, large banking reserves 
in this country, and easier-time money rates. One change 
of moment has been the tendency of call money to tighten 
towards the close of the year, such funds closing on 
December 30, the last day for which transations were re- 
ported, at 6 per cent. This is the highest closing in sev- 
eral months. 
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PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: ubwetrigy 
are 
Shares fraded) ssi + sieleisia tin oa sheisaus eet ee boise 3,417,962 
Bonds traded, par value ......... Hite HORS 74,667,600 
New securities issued ...0cssdissevcsascee 14,525,000 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist) . . 83.26 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 53-75 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist).......-. Leak 75.27 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %....... 4.835 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bank clearings outside N. Y. (ooo omitted) 2,706,760 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s ....+.-+++- = en eecens 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
UIUS | Citabilities Geers ible s oe ce-nferias. UL) ube prekesep yin 
Nambere ct eyietes alvkiie tie arets s Sues 445 
Canadas Number 2iunicit. niattic caicycjcisie evelees 57 
Railroad gross earnings per ‘mile... cles) Ne ele's see 
Foreign trade: 
EX POLES, MEO TAIN sie cteloiss spestrat Gee lslsiis avctenahs 60he praas TMRe la -ctelere ats 
TMPOress total tee aie ca vlevcis stalls) eiecanas eie-Sit a Eats 
Wheat exports, ‘bushels ........0++.00- 4,510,077 
Cotton exports, bales ..0.....ccee ee eeee 953314 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... «ss weeeees 
PRICES: 
Bradstreetisemontaly  W1GX..icr aio. cine aie ieyer) | ues siele sian 
Annalist cost of living index........-.+.. 160.655 
London Economist index ..... A ae ric PEM lev AE ERMA: 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index....... Se erg Neste iiranly ek Tate 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index....... Pee We Le tae tats or 
W heat, Not2yred bushel")! s3-. snine ee sie « 1.25% 
Corn, ‘No. 2’ yellow, bushel!!/).,.:2/. ele nis.» = 67% 
Oats, No.2 white; bushiel?s (os. s/o. cae 48% 
Pork, mess, Chicago, DIS? oe tauls ehere tate oanstele la 23.00 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ....... 2344 7.50 
Coffee, Not). FORD Mw pound tah. chases « 09% 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........... 4.90 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 21.34 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 29.00 
Copper; lake; .N: Y., pounds. .).0 <i sjces06 eis 13% 
Silver, ounce .....<.. Busi a ehogsls ataneveta sin eceiace 6454 
Lead, NERVE) pound’ scales hose eaten ; 0470 
Tineingay spi panid yr. etateve o adeirelelele « ofc ei elate 32% 
Cotton, middling, pound ...... ay Nee ron ret 1945 
Print cloths 38% in., 64X60 .......-.s-- 0834 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... 38 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 16% 
Leather, union backs, pound ........ -40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. ei 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio ......++.--+.sseeeee 71.1 
Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 
Boston mis cis, omit ss piace’ arate eeislee as ate : 76.1 
NE we SYOTIC Matec ciele crak inlets civiee tc aje'e bie piers 80.8 
Philadelphia: \f 5. 2)i; 2 < Skis ar\sle RSEe adole vaste 71.2 
Cleveland iris ctieieve cise ols wre yy mes ae rfeheh 
Herch i OF sae) ol etait: « ievete ra eieicels ate 'areoietor ane 2 42.3 
Atlanta ie cise oa ae als fave efivaiacerctate Bae aPatat ete 42.6 
Chicagomia.t'..cne . Werete vate ne wile lene avedeesete 70.6 
SP UT O ure Wat Gis care teuetp ashe woes Bilelcliviehalereyars ie 63-2 
Minneapolis ...... siareteicisieiecare a siete ease ane 56.7 
Kansas) City ..t)cene omens eta setae Ariat 53:3 
Dallas cok cisiare. a a twinve oll Sea ertaht eat la eB idle iste 45.1 
SantEranciscottce suit sit ciate elebe viel velievee « 76.8 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 57.8 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (o00 omitted) 2,869,600 
Rand Gold production, ounces ........s06 9 ease eee 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 pee 2,443,497 
Fed. Res, Bank discounts (000 omitted).. 1,179,833 
Rediscount rate: New York .............. 4% 
Banks of England) jc tuisose nes. oe 5 
Currency in circulation (000 omitted).. «......-- 
Interest rates NjY.:;)\Call loans’... wi... - : 6 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 5@5% 
Foreign exchange: 
London ($ per £)....... Mee Ss het At, 4.207% 
Paris" (caper i rane)". teenie « Sees 8.12% 
Rome, (Geper lira) nee 4.39 
Montreal (c. per Canadian 3) Rac raise h 95-3 
Berlin (c. per mar! ME Vi toners onalchand fol chauaan oe +55 
PRODUCTION: 
Pigt §rOM, LONG aes ictal ere se, era telesan aes ayes ° 
Unfilled ‘tonnage, WsiSi Steel Corp Eps 3 a A 
Coal, )bitummousy tons css wiscsis ables cee Pe aac 
Petroleum, barrels of AB) Calpe tiatets nium imei Ps parca 
Wheat on hand Vee ee Srited States. 56,508,000 
Canada yinGe Sia tok Riess cial ee 82,394,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month, 
} Figures as of first of month. 


Note: 


Week end. 
Dec. 24 
3,367,891 

97,357,400 

100,352,000 

81.60 
53.68 
75-05 
4.845 


3,165,552 


secre aee 


see ecose 


eoereere 


147,029 


weet eere 


sees eese 
wees rere 


er 


54.4 


eeerrere 


2,447,560 
1,224,703 
4% 


ween ewes 


eee et eee 


54,244,000 
82,247,000 


December November October 
1921 1921 1921 
17,622,187  15,331,930% 10,068,297 

418,068,000 411,534,600 347,020,700 
SONS Si 255> 937, 800 103,148,500 
*80.90 77.82 *75.97 
*55.46 *53.46 *54.92 
*95.86 *71.42 *71.50 
*4.840 ig 2220 5 245 
sides 13,639,640 13,781,771 
Gert > ae 142,512,634 169,954:743 
wudhtedalees atts 72,298,422 47,722,203 
aa anerel tee 1,985 1,806 
ote fa retet tite 224 Bretetatens 
«Ek foie wey, EY RMN dohehotays Weds 2,272 
ie svesisiehe 295,000,000 343,597,418 
Moret gaie | 211,300,000 188,027,901 
Aue eothe: 13,840,322 18,361,807 
oho trata shail 648,605 874,510 
Beata. th 51,329,367 39,558,265 
11.3127 11.3514 11.1879 
cick 159,676 166.625 
aginae ste 4,458 4,588 
aaa eae 227.3 229.2 
Pocket aR CL tee as 2 153 
*1.27%4 *1.14% eri32 
*.68 * 66% * 70% 
* 45 * 46 * 49 
*23.00 *23.00 *23.00 
*7,00 TA3S *6.85 
*.09 * 08% * 0834 
T5430 *5.20 “5.50 
22 e4 *22.84 *21.84 
*29.00 * 209.00 * 29.00 
* 13% bare *.12y 
* 67. * 70% * 70% 
* 0470 * 04% * 0485 
* 30% * 28 * 264% 
* 1780 * 1920 -2T10 
*.08% *.09% *.09% 
M36 . 334 . ¥ 3 
*.16 1572 14% 
-40 .42 -40 
* 23% * 2214 * x0 
*92.7 *70.8 *69.0 
*76.3 *80.7 *96.0 
*83.6 #3253 *82.4 
*74.6 *69.7 *70.4 
*74.8 *68.7 *68.6 
*43-7 "45.2 *43-7 
*40.5 "414 *40.9 
74.2 71.9 67.3 
*63.5 *67.2 * 58.9 
*47.3 *390.4 *40.5 
*48.6 *50.7 Scr 4) 
539.3 *30.4 *39.7 
-70.3 ee *66.3 
ol Ph *50.6 *61.9 
2,849,397 * 2,786,239 *2.725,966 
s/efee svete Oe 707,000 
* 2,366, 006 *2,408,779 * 2,457,106 
*1,182,301 *1r 308,749 1,402,903 
*4% ° * 
ie *s% "5% 
5,676,711 5.726, ne 5,691,285 
*5@s%4 *534 @6 *5%2@6 
14.07% 13.914 13.72% 
17-38% 17-33 T7.09 
4.41% $4.02 13.98% 
fo1.6 792.1 99.9 
T.55% T-51%2 1-79 
(i Ene 1,415,481 1,240,162 
soeeeeee 4,250,542 4,286,829 
Slajptmiatlo iste: Did eB iiduate Clana Wie 43,733,000 
er ans eee 37,780,000 35,021,000 
*55,552,000  *64,121,000 “60,162,000 
*82,886,000  *54,231,000 *27,000,000 


+ Bradstreet’s estimate. 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


September 
1921 
12,806,604 
337,552,700 
205,791,800 
Ti2tas 
*52.06 
“70.70 
*5.2695 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
1,539 


325,713,702 
179,202,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,893,262 


11.0868 
174.646 
4,924 
232.7 
153 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Resume of 1921 


_ At the beginning of the new year it may be well, as yield- 
ing a measure of satisfaction, to trace very briefly the busi- 
ness movements of the last twelve months. 


In considering broadly the currents of business in 1921 
we may draw a line through the middle of the year: on 
the left of the line will be the period waich held out little 
hope that depression was nearing the end, and on the right 
the past five or six months, which have produced very en- 
couraging signs of improvement. 

This mid-year point was the turning point for prices, for 
the stock market, pig iron production, sterling exchange, 
and call money rates. Prices began to stabilize around July 
I, on which date Bradstreet’s index of wholesale piices 
showed its first upward movement in over a year. ince 
then, with one exception, each month has shown a further 
rise in commodity prices, and whereas from January I 
to June I, 1921, prices declined 16 per cent, they had re- 
gained 7 per cent in the following six months, 

The stock market has been very irregular throughout the 
past year. Professional stock traders have had the market 
mostly to themselves with the result that the number of 
shares traded has been exceptionally small. Up to the 
summer months the general trend of prices was downward, 
but towards the end of the year interest in the market re- 
vived somewhat. Certain classes of stock, notably oil and 
copper stocks, representing industries which began to show 
signs of a definite recovery from depression, were the 
specialties traded in, and they showed the largest gains 
in a general advance. Railroad stocks, while not evidencing 
any marked rise, have shown strength since the middle of 
the year, principally owing to more favorable reports of 
railroad earnings in later months. Bonds have been favor- 
ably influenced by steadily declining money rates through- 
out the year. As the cost of money declined bonds repre- 
senting fixed yields began to appreciate. Liberty and 
Victory bonds featured the upward movement among the 
bonds, Victory notes reaching above par. 

The money market under the influence of the Federal 
Reserve System gained strength weekly from the opening 
of 1921. Previous to then the Federal Reserve ratio had 
been declining and had remained below 45 per cent through- 
out the year 1920. A policy of contraction, however, was 
adopted, gold from abroad began piling up in the vaults, 
and Federal Reserve Bank notes were retired in large quan- 
tities. The result of this policy was the increase in the 
reserve ratio from 45 per cent at the first of the year to 
71.1 per cent at the close. As the position of the system 
became stronger an easing up in rediscount rates was per- 
mitted. Early in May the first reduction of the year was 
made from 7 per cent to 6% per cent, and since then 
periodic reductions of % per cent at a time have been made, 
bringing the rediscount rate down to the present mark of 
4% per cent. What has just been said of our Federal 
Reserve System may also be said in milder form of the 
Bank of England. Their banking position was also grad- 
ually improved, although to a lesser extent than ours, and 


their rediscount rate was lowered from 7 per cent in May 
by steps of % per cent to the present rate of 5 per cent. 

The foreign exchange market has been very irregular 
during the past year, the only important exchange laying 
any claim to stability being the pound sterling and that 
only since the middle of the year. However, with the excep- 
tion of the Central European countries exchanges closed 
the year at a figure higher than the opening quotations. In 
only one case is the dollar at a discount; the Swiss franc, 
normally 19.3 cents, has sold slightly above that since the 
beginning of December. The money of the Central Euro- 
pean countries, on the other hand, has been made next to 
worthless by huge currency inflation, and exchange rates on 
those countries have declined rapidly throughout the year, 
particularly in the later months. In recent months optimism 
created by the disarmament conference and other diplomatic 
gatherings have favorably affected exchange rates. 

Domestic production, which during the first part of the 
year was at a low ebb, picked up after the middle of the 
year. Pig iron production, which dropped below 900,000 
tons per month in July, has mounted each month. since. 
Steel orders have shown a tendency to increase. There was 
a decided upward turn in construction work towards the 
end of the year, almost amountine to a boom. Coal produc- 
tion has been anything but satisfactory, however, and the 
same is true of copper. The corn crop is the second largest 
on record, and though the wheat crop has been exceeded 
several times in the last ten vears, on the whole the crop 
vields of the past harvest, while establishing no records, 
have been satisfactory. Cotton appears to be an exception. 
This crop is the lowest in many years, but apart from the in- 
fluence the short crop may have on textile manufacturing 
there is little doubt that it has benefitted the southern cotton 
planters and has helped to liquidate some of. the frozen 
credits that have caused the southern bankers so much 
trouble. 

Opinions of leading bankers, business men and govern- 
ment officials appearing in our daily newspapers of the past 
week almost without exception point to further improve- 
ment in industry in 1922. There is practically no one, how- 
ever, who thinks that there will be any sudden and startling 
surge upward such as we experienced in 1919. The best 
that can be hoped for, it seems, is a gradual improvement 
with perhaps occasional relapses. 


Industrial news briefs 


Aircraft. An aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America has 
been organized by members of the industry representing the designing, 
constructing, operating and other branches of the business, 

Automobile. In the last two weeks the following cars have 
reduced their prices: Cadillac, Buick, Hudson, Essex, Paige, Nash, 
Haynes, Oldsmobile, Apperson, Lafayette, Marmon, and Stephens. 
Unemployment in the industry in Cleveland is being relieved.— 
Chandler plant has more than doubled its force since the middle of 
December.—Capitalists have made a bid of $8,000,000 for the prop- 
erty, goodwill and franchise of the Lincoln Motor Company. 

Boots and Shoes. Wood heel makers of Haverhill, Mass., have 
struck because of 10% per cent wage cut. Strike affects 1500 out of 
normal 1700 persons. 

(Continued on Third Page) 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE DURING NOVEMBER, i921, IN THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Based upon reports from 381 stares 


Percentage of increase or decrease (3) (4) 
(1) (2) Percentage Percentage 
of average of out- 
Comp. of net sales with those Stocks at end of stocks at standing 
of corresponding period month compared end of each orders at 
DISTRICT last year with month from end of 
July 1 to Nov. to 
A B date, to total pur- 
November July 1 to date Same month Last average chases dur- 
last year month monthly ing calen- 
sales over dar year 
$ Vol. $ Vol. same period 1920 
District No. 1 
Boston — 4.3 17.7 ms 28.0 —f0.5 5.9 332.0 5.6 
Outside — 6.6 18.6 0-2 23.0 —10.8 2.9 459.0 4.3 
District (26)* — 7.2 17.9 — 5-5 26.6 —10.6 5.0 364.0 5.4 
District No, 2 
N. Y. €, and Bklyn. — 6.9 18.2 — 5.4 26.8 — 7.9 3-0 362.9 er 
Buftalo — 7.6 17.3 — 5.2 27.0 — 6.7 —0o.2 428.7 5.8 
Newark — 8.4 16.3 sort 26.4 —I12.9 Pad 371.0 3.6 
Rochester — 77 ¥R2 — 3.6 29.2 —24.2 2.0 392.7 4.7 
Syracuse —I11.4 12.5 —I1.0 19.3 —29.5 325 414.2 3.5 
Outside —10.4 13.8 — 9.7 21.0 — 2.7 0.4 549.5 4.6 
District (61)* — 8.2 16. — 5.7 26.4 — 9.4 20 372.3 5.3 
District. No. 3 
Philadelphia —10.5 13-7 — 8.9 22.1 — 9.7 OI 360.3 7.4 
Outside — 4.6 21.2 — 8.8 22.2 — 5.4 1.8 502.9 4.8 
District (49)* — 8.9 15.9 — 8.9 Bowe — 8.7 0. 395-5 6.8 
District No. 4 : 
Cleveland —I19.4 2.4 —22.2 4.3 —17.8 2.7 405.1 5.0 
Pittsburgh —27.0 — 7.3 —22.5 3-9 —15.3 —o.4 414.1 4.5 
Cincinnati —#4.4 10.0 10.4 20.1 —16.6 -=o5 495-9 5-4 
Toledo — 8&1 16.7 —10.4 20.1 —25.8 1.4 406.3 4-7 
Outside —20.7 0.7 —19.6 7.6% 0.9 0.6 491.6 535 
District (27)* —21.1 0.2 —19.7 6.4 —16.3 0.7 424.7 4-9 
District No. 5 ye 
Baltimore 14-7 8.3 4.2 15.0 — 8.6 Ssreicy: 407.1 4.4 
Richmond = 9.1 15.4 — 8.8 22.2 0308 2.9 418.3 7.4 ; 
Washington — 86 16.8 — 3.4 26.8 Sei 0.3 420.0 za : 
Outside —21.6 0:4 15.4 13-4 — 2.6 —0.7 523.4 3-9 
District (23)* 12.9 10.6 —II.0 19.3 — 7.7 —0.5 429.0 4.3 
District No. 6 
Atlanta —20.5 1.0 — 28.5 — 4.2 —13-2 —o.6 565.2 305 
t irmingham —34.2 —16.4 —gt.7 — 8.5 —I3.1 4-3 733.6 4.2 
Nashville — 8.8 15-8 —14.5 14.6 —13.6 —1.5 555-7 4.0 
New Orleans —20.5 1.0 —15.1 13.8 — 9.4 —o.9 443-4 6.5, 
Outside —22.7 — 1.8 —21.5 Bz —20.7 0.8 Bas 2.9 
District (30)* —21.4 — 0.2 —20.4 6.7 —13.9 0.2 520.6 4.8 
District No. 7 
Chicago —12,7 10.9 —13.4 16.0 —II.2 TL 362.2 3.3 
Detroit —18.2 3-9 —17.3 10.8 —24.1 —o.2 387.5 6.0 
Outside —16.6 5-9 —15.0 13.9 —12.6 1.3 533-0 4.0 
District (58)* —16.9 5-5 —15.9 12.7 —I17.5 —o.6 446.9 4.9 
District No. 8 
St. Louis — 8.2 16.6 —11.6 18.5 — 3.7 2.5 375.6 5.1 
Louisville —I4.1 9.1 14.2 15.0 — 9.9 —3.8 650.4 37, 
Memphis — 9.7 14.7 —16.8 I1uS —15.6 igi 426.3 Q.1 
Little Rock — 9.2 15.3 —I1.1 19.1 — 1.9 0.04 469.9 8.5 
Outside —17.1 5.3 —10.7 19.7 — 3.4 —5.2 465.0 4.8 5 
District (20)* — 9-4 15.1 +12.7 17.0 — 6.4 0.8 426.4 5.6 
District No. 9 (16)* —=18.3 3.8 —13.5 15.9 —12.9 —o.8 2.3 
District No, 1o 
Kansas City —12.9 10.6 19.2 21.7 — 5.1 el 499.2 1.9 
Denver — 8.6 6-1 ewes 31.2 Saal Ad 20. 498.5 4-3 
Outside —17.7 4:5 —17.4 10.7 —13.3 —10.9 532-5 3-9 
District (16)* —13.8 9.5 —10.8 19.5 — 6.7 — 4.2 507.7 3-0 ®% 
District No, 11 (21t)* —25.9 — 5.9 —24.2 1.6 —17.7 0.0 523.1 4.3 
District No. 12 
Los Angeles 0.5 26.4 0.8 32.9 11.0 1.5 473.9 9.4 
San Francisco — 4.0 21.9 ass 29.3 — 6.8 0.2 440.0 CF 
Oakland — 9.3 1%.2 == O.5 21.3 — 4.7 0.4 488.3 2 
Sacramento —16.8 5-7 13.4 16.0 — 6.4 —0.4 461.5 
Seattle —11.7 12.1 —13.1 16.4 —19.4 4-4 415.1 5-3 
Spokane 10.4 13.8 —14.6 14.4 —17.1 —2.0 541.8 8.0 
Salt Lake City —14.2 9.0 —17.0 11.2 —16.7 —0.4 499-3 6.3 
District (34)* Te 17.0 — 8.3 22.9 —13.4 1.3 462.0 6.4 
UNITED STATES (381)* —13.7 9.6 —12.4 17.4 —I1.9 0.6 432.2 5-0 


* Number of stores reporting. 


‘BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail trade 


Retail trade in November as shown in the table on the 
lacing page, based on reports from 381 stores situated 
throughout the United States, was 13.7 per cent less in 
value than in November, 1920, and in the five months 
from July 1 through November 30, 12.4 per cent less 
in 1921 than in 1920. This is somewhat of a slowing up 
as compared with the previous month of October (see 
report in the supplement of December 7), which showed 
a decline in October sales of only 6.7 per cent from the 
sales in October, 1920. More recent news, however, indi- 
cates that retail trade in December will show up much 
better than do the November figures. 

Volume of sales in November doubtless exceeded those 
in the same month of 1920, as indicated by the percentages 
in the column headed. “Vol.” As in previous reports of 
retail trade that have been published in the Business Con- 
ditions section these percentages have been computed from 
the “$” columns by using as a basis the fall in retail food 
prices shown in the United States Department of Labor 
retail food price index. This index, which was 193 in 
November, 1920, dropped to 152 in November, 1921. In 
other words, with equal sums of money 27 per cent (193 
divided by 152, minus 100) more food could be bought 
last November than in the same month of 1920. Similarly, 
the average of the index numbers for the five montis 
beginning July 1 fell from 204 in 1920 to 152 in 1021, 
which means that in purchasing food, money was 34 per 
cent more efficient in the latter period. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retail food prices have undoubtedly dropped 
further in the last year than “all” commodities, the volume 
percentages should approximate the truth. 

If the districts are arranged in order of amount of 
sales, the Boston district leads the list with the others 
arranging themselves as follows: San Francisco, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Richmond, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Atlanta and Dallas. 

Compared with the previous table showing conditions in 
October the present table indicates (1) . practically no 
change in stocks of merchandise on hand, column 2; 
(2) a tendency to larger turnover of stock, column 3: 
(3) smaller purchase orders outstanding, column 4. 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued From First Page) 


Banking. The Fort Dearborn National Bank and the Fort Dear- 
born Trust and Savings Bank have been merged with the Continental 
Bank and _ the Continental and Commercial Trust Company of 
Chicago.—The general demand for bills of acceptance declined in 
December. The fall in foreign trade in 1921 resulted in reduction 
in amount of banker’s bills in the New York market. Market is 
broadening, however.—The War Finance Corporation in rg921 ap- 
proved loans amounting to about $196,000,000 of which $145,000,000 
was for agricultural and live stock purposes and $51,000,000 was used 
in financing exports.—Liberty and Victory bonds outstanding January 
I, 1921, were reduced by $756,399,668 during the following year.— 
Great Britain loans £15,000,000 to Greece on condition that the great- 
est part of the amount be used in the purchase of English products.— 
Great Britain’s imports of gold for eleven months of 1921 were 
£47,157,897; exports were £55,727,585.—The International Industrial 

orporation with a capital of $100,000,000 may adopt the American 
dollar as the basis of its capital—Senator Owen proposes the estab- 
lishment of a European Federal Reserve bank providing a gold 
secured currency and linked with the American reserve system as a 
provider of resources and reserves.—Paul M. Warburg has been re- 
elected a member of the Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve 
Bank.—James Speyer, New York banker, suggests establishment of 
branch of our Federal Reserve System in Cuba or a Federal Reserve 
System of Cuba’s own.—New York Federal Reserve Bank earned 
97.3 per cent on its capital in 1921. Earnings totalled $26,093,832, as 
against $53,128,130 in 1920 and $27,959,619 in 1919.—Time money 
in New York for all stated periods dropped to 434 per cent on 
January 6; lowest rate since August, 1917. Call money last Friday 
dropped to 3% per cent. 


Building. The Dow Service Daily Building Reports thinks 1922 
will be an active year, but that many builders will hold back waiting 
further deflation in labor and materials.—New York building trades 
unions agree to modify working rules to increase efficiency of labor. 
—Home building in New York City in 43 weeks since February 26, 
1921, jumped 413 per cent above the amount for the same period 
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in 1920.—The Building Trades Council of Chicago has called strikes 
as move in fight on Landis wage awards, 


Clothing. The Nash Clothing Company of Cincinnati has increased 
wages 10 per cent and reduced working hours to 40 per week. 


Copper. Among others the following copper mines are to reopen in 
January: Anaconda, Butte & Superior, North Butte, Davis Daly and 
Tuolumne.—Merger of the American Brass Company with the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company proposed.—Germany was the largest 
buyer of American copper in the first eleven months of 1921. 


Electrical Apparatus. The General Electric Company has received 
an order from Japan amounting to $1,250,000 for power transformer 
and lighting arrester apparatus. This is the largest order of that type 
in the company’s history. 

Electric Railways. Conditions affecting transit lines in all cities 
showed great improvement in 1921, though labor and material costs 
are still very high.—Since 1912 municipal trolleys in San Francisco 
have earned $5,876,358 over operating costs, with a five-cent fare. 


Fox Farming. A new industry in the last ten years. There are 
now from 10,000 to 15,000 silver foxes in captivity on farms in 
tee: states. Silver foxes are favorite as pelt brings as much 
as $600. 


Gold. Gold production in the United States and territories in 
1921 was $2,081,400 less than in 1920, amounting to only $49,105,500 
last year. 


Iron and Steel. The Iron Age sees improvement in the industry 
in the new year with an increase to 60 per cent of capacity operation 
reached during the year. Orders for new railroad cars are hopeful.— 
The Great Southern Steel Corporation plans to erect a $500,000 
plant at Birmingham. Company’s capital is $105,000,000 and it owns 
10,000 acres of coal and ore lands in Alabama.—Merger of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company with the Inland Steel Com- 
pany and the Steel and Tube Company of America is expected shortly. 
—Iron ore mined in the United States in 1920 amounted to 67,604,465 
gross tons, 11 per cent more than in 1919. Pig iron produced in 
1920 was 36,242,748 gross tons, 19 per cent over 1919. Steel pro- 
duction was 42,132,934 gross toMs in 1920 as compared with 34,671,232 
tons in 1919.—Production of iron in England in November amounted 
to 271,800 tons compared to 235,500 tons in October. 

Mining. Production of minerals in Alaska in 1921 amounted to 
$16,109,000 as compared with $23,303,757 in 1920. 

Oil. The Standard Oil Company of Louisiana has cut the retail 
price of gasoline two cents to new price of| 23 cents.—Price of crude 
oil dropped during first week of new year. Pennsylvania grade 
receded from $4.00 to $3.50.—The Empire Refineries, Inc., reports 
an increase of 37 per cent in November, 1921, over November, 1920, 
in the number of tank cars moved, 


Packing. Appeal has been made to President Harding to use his 
influence to settle strike in the packing industry in Omaha,—The 
Cudahy Packing Company reports deficit of $1,569,563 for fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1921. 

Paper. Independent paper mills in the United States and Canada 
permitted by board of arbitration to reduce wages of unskilled work- 
ers 20 per cent. New scale 32 cents per hour; 10,000 workers 
affected.—Shortage of paper in Germany has led to agitation for 
embargo on paper pulp exports. 

Pipe. Indictment has been) made of members of the Eastern Soil 
Pipe Manufacturers’ Association on charge of price fixing. 


Printing and Publishing. A lockout of 1500 photo-engravers in 
New York City followed the refusal of unions to raise week-hours 
from 44 to 48 or accept a $5 week wage cut.—Addition to plant of 
New York Times will double its capacity to 8000 40-page papers per 
minute. 

Railroad. A Cleveland company has taken over the track la- 
borers, foremen and crossing watchmen of the Erie Railroad’s Chicago 
division under an operating arrangement similar to that under which 
the road’s repair shop work was turned over to outside concerns several 
months ago.—The Erie Railroad Company has reduced fares between 
New York and certain other points from $2.61 to $5.51.—A Io per 
cent freight rate reduction on certain farm products has been made 
by the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad.—Freight car loadings 
for the week ending December 24 totalled 665,927 cars, 61,076 less 
than the preceding week.—Idle freight cars increased to 552,373 on 
Dec. 23 as compared with 21,036 less on Dec. 15. 

Retail Trade. The National Prosperity Bureau consisting of 
retail businesses in all lines will begin a campaign on February 1 to 
promote business and prosperity. Retail associations representing 
500,000 stores and a capital of $5,000,000,000 are taking part.— 
December gross sales of the F. W. Woolworth Company were $24,- 
155,400, a new high record in the company’s history, and 12.23 per 
cent increase over December, 1920.—Christmas sales of the S. S. 
Kresge Company amounted to $3,048,683, an increase of 27.57 per 
cent over same period in 1920. 

Shipping. A strike of 5000 marine workers is threatened at the 
Port of New York because of wage reduction of $20 to $50 per 
month. 

Sugar. The Sugar Export Corporation has been organized with 
Earl D. Babst as president, to handle exports of refined Cuban sugar. 
—Federal Sugar Refining Company says that the huge carry-over of 
the old crop and satisfactory new production will make sugar 
abundant and cheap this year. 

Textiles. A reduction of 12% per cent in wages and an increase 
from 48 to 54 working hours per week has been announced by 
twelve mills at Utica, N. Y.—New England manufacturers have 
decided not to make any wage reductions at the present time, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 
SPECULATION: Wer end. ee end, December November October September August 

j an. 7 ec. 31 1921 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Shares ‘traded 74 238 As ar Ae ea eas 3,401,861 3,417,962 17,622,187 15,331,930% 10,068,297 12,806,604 10,991,567 
Bonds traded, par value ./.-...0....0.06. 74,887,150 74,667,000 418,068,000 411,534,600 347,020,700 337,552,700 227,806,450 
New securities issued yong. eae Geen me 23,075,000 14,525,000 318,335,100 255,937,800 103,148,500 205,791,800 138,929,300 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist) . . 81.21 83.26 *80.90 *77.82 *75-97 72.21 £72. 82 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 53-28 53-75 *55-40 *53.46 54.92 *52.96 £54.70 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)..... | sated heels 75.28 75.27 *75.86 7-42 £71.50 2 70:79 *70. 95 
Net yield of ro bonds (Annalist) %....... 4.835 4.835 *4.840 5.2220 5.245 5.2695 5.275 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 3,182,630 2,706,760 wie cates 13,639,640 13,781,771 12,853,640 12,392,302 
Building permits: Bradsticet’s))ccvetectss«- 9 esecgpur. oo esccenaaie) fables «rer. 142,512,634 169,954,743 140,445,247 158,877,790 
dere i: sic cad 6 8 6 803,66 
qt JAUILITES aaleeGcietticsisis oc eteirete.. o Midebiitaistane ti . fn lalsisloolety 79,342,530 72;290,422 47,722,203 39,212,909 47,593,007 
Numbers 4222 2a AE. dhe. Sabie 509 445 2,380 1,985 1,806 1,539 1,629 
Canddas*IN aniber < e's /els'sis elorie sls e'p:0 «i150 60 S7*, | aWisivhyelsigae 224 seer eeee ceeeees stew eeee 
eee is CArnings Per MUS Ss oe oe chy Mees wee ee | Molecalerstalele” | By minayels sate bh Soitetiah ene 2,272 2, 113 2,158 
oreign trade: 
expe phe Bee chal es cpwktesids cents th Barbee BT a Bie These ciency 204431390 343,597,418 $25,713:702 371,935,299 
MPOTES, 1Gtalh Mrs seVaeeialard cuales oteateh <6 SIAL MBs Heide BD Gh ate ae seks RAM «fone 211,027,080 188,027,901 179,292,165 194,768,751 
Wheat exports, bushels .........-..+-- 5,383,027 ASSLO;O77" "yg aie Sb cite 13,846,322 18,361,986 30,841,986 58,536,829 
Cattanexports, bales. jcc. ca sire elon» 165,738 955314 sooner 648,695 874,510 522,839 495,130 
Gold, movements: imports less exportS..:.. 0.0 acesecsn.  seceescs | \evietno sible 51,329,367 39,558,265 63,893,262 85,567,268 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monthly index Ba Ye! oi cree. Mieiehar cue 7 iy PR estes 11,3725 11.3127 11.3514 11.1879 11.0868 11.0576 
Annalist cost of living index............. 157.397 TECOSS' “Vallen sotsys' aes 159,676 166.625 174.646 175.869 
Lond ongeeconomist: aidex |e cicue so cMhcla ets iaie aD eky A eTeMSRALPOSEO? = uk MMeTGWs fetet eta s of UMM Disa erel'e lana 445 4,588 4,924 4,819 
CahadianiDept: ofi labor index... csiscss'ae st a galievietiet | te ov. statstehl.  Cmmusitls o's 1gs 227.3 229.2 232.7 236.4 
UstSiiept ot Labor: Vgetail “indexer tt VERT SAARI nnTe, (ineks CCE ae ARN Siete: cele 152 153 153 155 
Wheat: Note “red, "bushel 35.4%. cae 1.20 1.25% *1.27% *114% SrU32 *7138 “1.3854 
Corn} No; 2), yellow, "bushel 2 os se es.2% 5 8 .65 67% * 68 * 66% * 70% *.75% * 84354 
Oats Nels white, Dushel fii ecis alece orate 47%, 48% *45% *.46 *.49 * 49% £.51% 
Pork; mess, Chicaga, bbls ois ghee «cre euraies 22.00 23.00 *23.00 *23.00 *23.00 * 23.50 *22.50 
Beef, live, Chicago, roo pounds ........... 7.60 7.50 *7.00 7.35 *6.85 *7.00 *7.00 
Coffee) Not'y Ris, “pounds! A. 72. eerie 09% 09% * 090 * 08% * 0834 * 07% * 065% 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds ........... 4.80 4.90 *5.30 *y.20 *5.50 *5.90 5.75 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 21.34 21.34 22.34 *22.84 *21.84 *20.84 S235 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 28.00 29.00 *20.00 *209.00 *29.00 *29.00 *30.00 
Copper, lake, N «: Yis5 POUNG pies svnysie’s « Rye e elas 1358 13% * 13% 33 *.12y% ae 12% 
Silverwoungel? .’ jcnlaiemcjabb syereletatn tes mith ts s)0 « 64% 645% . * 67 f 70% if 70% = 62% Y 61% } fe 
Leathe pousd kbheis a) lee bie, teade eae .0470 HM eens nn e pet : weet: ery 
SNe ese a iw’ wai] Gate erate Phepeikors 32 32% ° ‘2 26% 2 a 
Cotton, mid Hire EDOM |. mcisiein g slalete cis ¢ ihe 1945 i ores * 1920 +2110 in Tie oo ioe cam 
Print cloths 3834 in., 64x 60 ............ .09 0834 * 08% *.09%4 *.09% *.08 * 06 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... -40 -38 * 36 Ai3 res “.33 *.35 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 16% 16% xex6 * 15% *.14% me Tl #14 
Leather) union backs, pound | ....05..%6 .40 .40 * 40 * 42 +40 * 140 *.40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 2 a3 * 23 "122% FEY "17% *.16 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Hederal. Reserve) tatio (ices esis i> 3 ae FILE 71.1 87207 *70.8 *69.0 *66.8 *63. 
Resear ratio of Kederal Reserve Banks Af 
SLOT Notes eladpialorstis sushowayn slp auenaiiata a s, ohe ahaa) 3 *76. *80. *76, ie tn 
a eR ene Ricci mee ) esse. ie Atala ec hate 
PRiUaMel Ghia. seiale ci weitere cce's aoe 74.1 71.2 *74.6 *60.7 *70.4 *66.9 *64.0 
Clay ela idiey ee rerserd pss: e's, sittae er ereeeteahe 69.9 V2.7 *74.8 "68.7 *68.6 71.4 *65.9 
Richton doe eter clit lee erot ss ste hemes 42.0 42.3 43.7 *48.2 43.7 *40.1 43-7 
Atlanta YE! wisteleteaid'e) win lble's/ ele a she's +s eiahadmate 42.2 42.0 *40.5 * 41.4 *40.9 *40.8 "41.7 
CRiCa 2G a. Dasteparetaie sche laksa sphee Cie acs: ca Seto es 6 70.3 70.6 474-2 *91.9 *67.3 *70.0 *59.5 
Sth Wowie 2 Oh Awa weleah «Bids /statalatetets 66.1 63.2 63.5 *67.2 *58.9 *58.6 *53.9 
Mirtneapolis |) 1c iteyeis/ ice tela siox S\oielala fot» 59.0 56.7 4763 * 30.4 *40.5 *30.4 SO. 
ee am (OFS CRIA Pree eS Alto Se Pemesyals ee tem 51.3 53-3 *48.6 *50.7 *51.4 *59.9 *53.5 
ANAS sShs Sieve ie: erate ce wldysi cea aheriaia Mes erate alate Su 5 : 4 *39. ‘ * 
San Feaniaace Re aie AIM aeD, Latht 728 7.8 ede eae +265 64.6 Gas 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 45.9 57.8 tl *50.6 *61.9 *56.3 *58.7 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (o00 omitted) 2,875,298 2,869,600 *2,849,397 * 2,786,239 *2,725,966 *2,641,061 *2, 530,231 
Rand Gold Production ounces say .aRpiweee yh (iluineees eo0b fy NeMieleels mee = WOMEN Le ste 704,236 707,000 691,096 711,000 
Sa wag be fa circulation (000 omitted 2,405,316 2,443,497 *2,366,006 "2,408, 779 254575196 *2,481,466 "2,537,517 
e ank discounts (000 omitted) i451 L2 567 I 179,833 1,182,301 *1,308, 749 1,402,903 1,491,935 *1,650,496 
Rediscount rate: New. York ........1..... 4% 4% "42 "5 *5 “5% “514 
Cicer Suc paaPres * m¢ 00. omi itted).. : : ; 676 a sass 6 eee 6 rs i 
LON (OOO; FOMMPLER ems MA cuebtleus ocr Weedon sort ee capis 
Inigreet rales IN) /Yinis) Call Loatisivc st cela atctsrue . 3% 6 Toe vee a ance i cegees 7. err Qe, 
ommercial paper, 4-6 months ......... Y Hy * 
Foreign si Nae 4° s 5 5@5% *“s@syh *su4@e 5%@6 6@6% 
ondon CSiper L) prs), . acini? olehetante 4.20% 4.20% 44.07% 73-9114 13.72% + 
P a , . ‘ 3 : 3-74 43-5534 
Paris) (cirperstaanc) 5... shies «se ie tt one 8.04 8.12% 47.38% 17.33 17-09 $7.86% ive 
Roniey(en pen litayinse «eh ath ene ae se 4.31% 4.39 4.41% 74.02 13.98% 74.5 $4.24 
Montreal (c. per Canadian’$) .......... 94.0 95.3 Fo1.6 492.1 +90.0 t90.2 489.1 
Berlin icy per ark) one cen 54% “55 ¥.55% 7.51% 7-79 1.17% devsedet 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig iiirott tong. a sak eee cusih are nck keen tl LORS AA to eee ee 
Unfilled tonnage, U. S. Steel Corp a ed “aN Oh Ah deals ene eeeiace eae pee 
Coal, <thituminouss/atons) WAP gals Sie eaintecth eh) i dewat oxy BiDOO OOO, |, slo dre oils 36,020,000 43,733,000 &,12 7000 a aEb09 
Petroleum, barrels Of (eaatmel. atic «seeping ie, Iya ace. ewecglalllia < he ; “Fee & é act 37,780,000 35,62 1,000 AO Ana pee Vere 
yan en ‘hand (bushels): Ghied States. 56,776,000 56,508,000 *55,552,000 *64,121,000 *60,162,000 %42,577,000 23,056,000 
AIA RE aiels fe vet Te lanere ue she he's 9 tiene singel s Nein ers 82,545,000 82,394,000 *82,886,000 *54,231,000 *27,000,000 * 4,881,000 * 9,894,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


: t Bradstreet’s estimate, 
¢ Figures as of first of month. 


Note: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 
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~ BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Future commodity and security prices 


Will the price of commodities continue the upward course 
begun last July? What will be the probable course of 
security prices? These interesting questions are answered 
in a recent number of the Financial and Commercial Bul- 
letin issued by H. M. Jacoby & Co., New York City. 

The bulletin analyzes the present business situation in 
America to-day as being in a satisfactory condition with 
regard to volume of sales, consumption and distribution—in 
fact, better than the pre-war year 1913. Production how- 
ever, is not up to par and is actually 13 per cent below 
the 1913 level. The low manufacturing activity obtaining 
at the present time is due to surplus stocks of goods already 
on the market. 

At the present time there are many manufacturing plants 
idle as a result of over-production previous to 1921. As 
the surplus stocks of goods on the market are used up and 
as production remains low “there is likely to develop what 
is known as a ‘rebound’ in commodity prices which in dura- 
tion may resemble the rebound which followed the slump 
after. the Civil War.” This rebound ran from the middle 
of 1865 to the middle of 1866, prices recovering 44 per 
cent of their preceding decline. From then on prices de- 
clined quite steadily for fourteen years. 

It is therefore probable that this year will be “charac- 
terized by stabilization in most prices and a moderate 
advance in thoroughly liquidated commodities.”” Some com- 
modities such as cotton, rubber and hides, having suffered 
first from the depression are among the first to recover. 
Those that felt the depression later should take longer to 
recover. “The policy of the business man as well as the 
investor should, however, be to look beyond that rebound 
and to prepare himself for steadily declining prices accom- 
panied by severest competition.” 

The securities of those industries whose products increase 
in price should advance. European competition will be felt 
severely by some industries, such as paper and woolens, 
while other industries, like copper, will escape such com- 
petition. Securities, therefore, must be chosen with regard 
to the influence of competition. 

Those industries which will benefit from falling prices 
should prove good investments in the future. The public 
utility is in this class, and is perhaps the most attractive 
group of securities at the present time. As prices decline 
operating costs do likewise, while utility rates remain fairly 
stationary. 

Investment will proceed along certain lines. “Bonds will 
rise to a height where the income is so small that the pub- 
lic will center its interest on preferred stocks. After these 
are selling on a low income basis common stocks will be 
considered.” A word of warning is necessary concerning 
those industries that are loaded down with excessive plant 
capacity which has resulted in overcapitalized values. In- 
vestors should concentrate on industries which were not 
subject to overexpansion. Public utilities and railroads 
belong primarily to this class. 


Some forecasts 


The following opinions of eminent business men as to 
the outlook in 1922 are for the most part excerpts from 
the Annalist annual number and the New York Evening 
Post annual business review. 


A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 


The recovery in the general situation since the early 
months of 1921 has been greater than could have been 
hoped for at that time. The banking system of the coun- 
try is in a position to meet the legitimate needs of agri- 
culture and industry. The Treasury has made substantial 
progress in the refunding of the short-dated debt, and 
has already brought about a better distribution of the early 
maturities, Victory notes are above par, and Liberty bonds 
are selling about ten points higher than a year ago. Unless 
extraordinary new burdens are imposed, the Treasury 
should be able to proced in an orderly way and without 
undue disturbance to business with the great refunding 
operations that will be necessary in connection with the 
Victory loan and other short-dated debt outstanding. Gov- 
ernment expenditures will apparently be about half a billion 
less for this* year and for next year than was expected 
a year ago. 


John G. Lonsdale, President of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis. 

Here are the hopeful signs for the year we are now en- 
tering upon: 

Business leaders generally believe that the period of 
stress 1S over. 

Growing confidence and faith in the situation on the 
part of the American people. 

Gradual reduction of costs to conform to supply and 
demand. ; 

_Year’s improvement, while not uniform indicates bene- 
ficial adjustments. 

Gradual, though not pronounced, recovery of certain in- 
dustrial lines; encouraging indications in others. 

Purchasing power of the public not seriously impaired, 
as shown by saving deposits and investments. 

Year 1921 saw moderate revival of building, portending 
greater activity. 

General recognition of the fact that the interests which 
the nations of the world have in common far exceeds 
those we have in conflict, as shown in Disarmament Con- 
ference. 


Here are the detrimental signs: 


Farm product price levels still below industrial, 

Lack of stable foreign credits. 

Necessity for continued liquidation. 

Forms of Federal taxation confiscatory in nature, 

Lack of more advanced adjustment of railroad situation. 

Cost of government and doing business both too great. 

People stil regard what they’re paid as more Important 
than their work and what they spend too slightly. 


(Continued on Third Page) 
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Purchasing power of cities and districts 


ride © Ae Sea Richmond: District—Continued Minneapolis District—Continued 
atio Dec ’21 “Ratio Dec ’21 i uy i , . , : o, 
to Nov ’21 to Dee 20 ee Bane Noes ee ee ee 
BAN POLM. wae 102 87 Richmond ... 101 99 Great Falls ... 
Boston | .....% 97 85 Washington .. 111 109 Helena i a a. “ BS 
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Purchasing power of cities and districts 


The table on the facing page is based on debits to indi- 
vidual accounts as published weekly by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. (For previous reports see supplements of December 
14 and November 9). Debits to individual accounts afford 
a basis for measuring the purchasing power of the people 
and industries in the various cities, for the extent of their 
purchases of goods is directly reflected in the size of the 
“debits” on the books of the banks in those cities. 

The ratios as here worked out are useful both to sales 
and credit managers. To the former they show those cities 
that are actively buying goods and the best centers in 
which to sell. Furthermore, they offer a means of com- 
paring sales in each territory for December with November 
and with December, ro20, and so may be used to combat 
the “alibis” of inefficient salesmen. Likewise the credit 
man can check up his collections in December with those 
of the previous months. 


Some forecasts 


(Continued from First Page) 


All in all, 1922 is to be welcomed, first, because it leaves 
1921 behind, and, secondly, because all of the signs by 
which busines reads its future point to a gradual though 
apparently certain continued improvement in general com- 
mercial condition. 


Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President the Celeveland Trust 
Company. 

I look for a moderate and irregular recovery. 

The possible developments that are most dangerous are 
perhaps seven in number. The first would be the occur- 
rence of several large commercial or financial failures 
coming near together in the early part of the year. This 
will probably be avoided because of the superior system. 
for aid and relief afforded by the Federal Reserve system. 

The second serious factor would be a general shortage 
of agricultural crops but this is not likely to take place, 
for the crops of this year are far below normal and serious 
agricultural deficiencies have seldom occurred two years 
in succession. 

The third dangerous possibility is not far from being a 
probability. It is a commercial collapse in Germany such 
as has taken place in Russia, Poland and Austria. 

The fourth possibility is the rejection by the Senate of 
the treaty for the limitation of armament. 

The fifth factor that would make for a setback to 
business would be a general strike of coal mines or rail« 
road workers. The sixth would be the passage of a bonus 
enactment requiring heavy bond issues. The seventh would 
be the passage of a high tariff bill, 

The general level of wholesale prices is likely to remain 
substantially unchanged during the first half of the year. 
The tendency will probably be for the prices of manu- 
factured articles to work downward and for those of raw 
materials to advance. As the prospects for the new agri- 
cultural crop develop, prices of raw materials are likely 
to advance strongly if shortages appear probable, and to 
fall slowly if normal crops are indicated. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Farm bureaus and country granges in corn pro- 
ducing states urge 50 per cent restriction of corn acreage of next 
crop.—Fixing of price of wheat exports in Argentina results in 
small exports. 


Automobiles. President A. R. Erskine of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration estimates that 1,500,000 motor cars will be produced and sold 
in 1922.—Record automobile registration in New York State for 
1922.—Retail sales of cars, trucks and tractors of the Ford com- 
pany amounted to a high record of 1,093,000 in 1921, 104,213 above 
1920 figure——Henry Ford contemplates buying Lincoln Motors. 


Banking. Ninety Clearing House Associations in the United 
Sates have agreed to eliminate duplications of items in weekly bank 
clearings, thus making the latter a true business barometer.—Controller 
of the Currency D. R. Crissinger proposes limiting the privilege of 
rediscounting bank paper as a means of extending credit.—Call 
money rate on Monday, January 9 at 3 per cent for first time since 
November, 1919. Dallas Federal Reserve Bank reduces rediscount 
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rate from 5% per cent to 5 per ¢ent.—Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank reduces rediscount rate from 5% to 5 per cent.—Relations be- 
tween Hagel) Reserve Bank and the German Reichsbank to be 
resumed. 


Cans. American Can Company reduces price from $4.80 to $17.85 
per 1000 cans. 


Cement. Cement Securities Company being sued in Denver under 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


Clothing. Garment workers union enjoined by New York State 
Supreme Court from picketing, holding meetings or agitating the 
strike and from paying strike benefits—Garment workers in New 
York get injunction restraining employers from violating contract 
with the union as to wage systems and hours of labor.—Secretaries 
Hoover and Davis announce intention to start Federal Garment 
Inquiry.—Garment shop employers in New York reopen shops to 
workers on old basis. 


Cotton, Ginning in last half of December ony, 90,940 bales as 
against 683,000 bales in same period of 1920.—KFarm bloc wants 
5-cent duty on short staple cotton. 


Electrical apparatus. Western Electric gross sales in 1921 were 
$185,000,000 as against $206,000,000 in 1920, but financial condition 
improved $19,000,000 during 1921. 

Electric railways. Detroit is to have municipal railway.—Five 
cent fare in Chicago considered too low as expense of carrying 
passengers is over six cents a-piece. 


Firearms. Smith and Wesson plant reopens after idleness since 
July; 20 per cent wage reduction effective. 


Gas, Reports from 966 gas companies show sales of gas in 1921 
of 319,888,000,000 cubic feet, double the amount used ten years 
ago, and triple that of twenty years a~ 


Iron and steel. Pig iron production larger in December than in 
November.—Steel ingot production in December was 1,427,093 tons, 
232,908 less than in November and only 36.3 per cent of capacity.— 
Unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation advanced in December 
over the November total, unfilled tonnage end of December being 
4,268,414 tons. 


Petroleum. Crude oil production for week of January 7 established 
record of 1,413,450 barrels per day.—Crude oil prices drop; Penn- 
sylvania grade at $3.25 from $3.50. Exports of crude oil in 1921 
greater by 190,000,000 gallons than 1913 exports,, Refined products 
in 1921 amounted to 12,411,000,000 gallons valued at $359,300,000.— 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and S. O. of New York 
reduce price of gasoline one cent per gallon.—The Standard Oil 
Company has purchased one-quarter of the stock of the Vanderlip 
syndicate which is to exploit Kamchatka fields. 


Printing and publishing. Photo engravers strike in New York 
ended on basis of old rate of $50 and 44 hour week. 


Pulp and paper. International Paper Company shows a net loss 
of $6,574,310 in eleven months of 1921. 


Railroads. Railroad executives oppose further rate reduction 
until wages are cut.—New York Central has begun wage conferences 
with rail labor unions. D., L. & W. car shops in Scranton, King- 
ston and East Buffalo reopen with 3000 men after three weeks’ 
idleness.—Class 1 roads earn net operating income of 3.8 per cent 
on valuation in November. Traffic decreased about 20 per cent from 
October figures.—Freight car loading for week ending Dec. 31, 1921 
were lowest since 1918.—Idle cars on Dec, 31, 1921, numbere 
618,675, on increase of 66,302 since Dec, 23.—Help has been laid 
off in the freight department of the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


Forces in the locomotive and car repair shops of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad at Olean, New York have been reduced 13 per cent.— 
lllinois Central places order for 2000 new cars.—Union Pacific Rail- 
road has placed an order for $10,000,000 of new cars to be delivered 
before July 1. 

Shipping. The International Joint Commission has given approval 
to the proposed Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway.—Financing of Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway project proposed by bond issue guaranteed 
by the United States and Canada on equal basis.—American, British 
and Japanese interests endeavor to establish uniform shipping rates 
in Pacific.—Bulk of cargoes to South America carried in foreign 
vessels and the proportion is increasing, 

Shoe. An amalgamation of the United Shoe Workers of America, 
the Protective Shoe Workers and the Allied Shoe Workers to be 
voted on. 

Silver. World’s production in 1921 estimated at 161,000,000 ounces, 
against 174,000,000 in 1920, 


Stone Granite cutters of Quincy, Mass., numbering 500, strike 
against $2 a day wage reduction.— Granite prices have been reduced 
from 50 to 72 cents a cubic foot by one company in Westerly, R. I. 

Sugar. The Federal Sugar Refining Company estimates surplus 
stock of sugar in United States and Cuba to be 1,443,000 tons on 
Jan. 1, 1922—The Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation had a deficit of 
$16,873,899 for fiscal year ending September 30, 1921, as compared 
with profit of $12,344,134 the year previous. 

Tile. Dissolution of “tile trust’? is sought through action filed 
in Ohio against 37 firms in eight eastern states. 


Tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company sells Long Island 
City plant valued at $500,000.—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany sold more tires in 1921 than in 1920. Balance sheet on Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, showed working capital of $58,544,875. 

Zine. The Butte and Superior Mining Company has made a 
contract with the Anaconda Copper Mining Company for the sale of 
7,000,000 pounds of zinc monthly for a year, 
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Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)......... opel 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %. Anrcc 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s ........... 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. S.: Liabilities 
Number <\.c.2 se Bhar a?a7s ioe afoatacies 
Ganada’! Num beriecs (clits cous cc tie siele!s egies 
Railroad gross earnings per mile Satan A 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, (totabic. siis le cadisilsiele ce eteiee som 
Impprts, . totally. (a4) bok a ae ag fehageisie: 3a 
Wheat exports, bushels ......0.-.e.00- 
Cotton exports, bales .......... 
Gold movements: 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index........++eee0- 
Annalist ‘cost of living index.......\sces. 
London Economist index ........ 5 cleat ele 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index........... 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index........ 
Wheat, No.2, red, bushel 4). 5:06 stb /anie oleiec as 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel ...........-- 
Qats," No: 2 white, bushel) oo oe). . se sale 
Pork> megs: Chicago hbk via acn 2). cc <mtueiees 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ..........-. 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio, pound 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds ........... 
{ron No. 2X, (Philadelphia, torisess oases « 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound 
Silver, Founce’! Tes i.e ates ss ediers ohare eters hetels 
Lead Naty.) poand sc c.aitarn Bd HAE EI MEY 
Tin N. Nise POUNG 3. cee e stele a comes ee acai 
Cotton, mid ling, pound |. ewes. ess « Bs 
Print cloths B854 sie, "O64 Gone. 10. Sega 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound.. 

Hides, packer No. Chicago, pound i ae 
Leather, union Ricks, pound 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


ere reeeeeeeresrrereene 


eeeeene 


imports less exports mieiersts 


ee eee seesreos 


ee aes 


eer ro esece 


Bostomm j4:'2. oa. ooctee ace Ses. « Sais ee create 


Bniladelphia teeta. cpiisiie se. 6 oe nein 
Clevetand if). Te. eects | seen 
Richmond". ¢.cpee. o/s Mee, SE ee 


Minneapalisi, ....) sym. : oeitatite, oe ceteclewiels > 

Kansas iCity? ).'. site nh. gtiaalas rete.) sve 

Dallas (20) Te sacl tensors ee ipa 08 Yuile vont 

San »Rrandisco®:!. ween i). ae Sea 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (o00 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, cunces: {setts yrs 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 
Fed. Res, Bank discounts (000 omitted).. 
Rediscount rates News York iad. dus - adultes 

Bank ioneBngland /.). asyitaeta aes «int etary 
Currency in circulation (ooo omitted).. 
Interest rates NY!: Calloans [) Jee 

Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 
Foreign exchange: 


PRODUCTION: 


Pig irony itong Sar. Aare, teen 
Unfilled ‘tonnage, Ge 4S Steel Corp 

Coal, 4 bituminous) tons tiie nae as «le a 
Petroleum, barrels of \iqga gall! es ieee 
Wheat on hand (bushels)tf: United States. 
Canada isis’. 5. .igeherastacmmenee «meine ees 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 
¢ Figures as of first of month. 


Nore: 


Week end. 
Jan. 14 

2,976,113 

138,064,150 

20,155,000 

82.72 

54.66 

77:05 

4.650 


3,253,480 


eee eccee 


see tees 


eeceeeee 


eee e eee 


eee eceee 


weet ewes 


see teense 
see eweee 


ee eecece 


54.7 


eee tenes 


987,494 


eee eeees 


ee eee eee 


54,857,000 
80,940,000 


Week end. 


Jan. 7 
3,401,861 
74,887,150 
23,075,000 
81.21 


53.28 
75.28 
4.835 


eeetecere 


hie 738 


eee ewes 


= 


eee ceca 


eee eceee 


56,776,000 
82,545,000 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 
*80.90 
*55-40 
*75.86 
*4.840 


14,423,000 
134,505,832 


76,342,530 
2,380 


eee eeeee 


205,900,000 
236,800,000 


eeoeeeee 


29, 734,730 


IL. gF27 


ececcece 


eee eeoee 


* 2,366,006 
*1,182,301 


*4V 
*5 
5,676,7 11 


oe eee 


*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


+ Bradstreet’s estimate, 
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November 
1921 
15,331,930%4 
411,534,600 
255,937, 800 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 
224 


294,437,397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


1I.3514 
159,676 
45458 
227.3 
152 
*r.14% 
* 66%4 
*.46 
*23.00 
"7.35 

* 08% 


*1,308,749 
7 
*sl4 


5,726, ore 
“s4@6 


13.91% 
17-33 
74.02 
t92.1 

t.si% 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,780,000 
*64,121,000 
*54,231,000 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
75+ 97 

£54. 92 

*71. 50 
"5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47»722,203 
1,806 


ecereeve 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 


"51.4 

*39.7 

*66.3 
*61.9 
*2,725,966 
707,000 
“2,457,196 
"1,402,903 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43733,000 
35,621,000 
"60,162,000 
* 27,000,000 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the columa. 


revised weekly ) 


September 
1921 
12,806,604 
337,552,700 
205,791,800 
aE PCE 
*52.96 
*70.70 
“5.2695 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
1,539 


eoseone 


2,113 


325,713,702 
179,292,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,893,262 


11.0868 
174.646 
4,924 
232.7 
153 
#738 
*.75 34 
*.49'4 
*23:50 
*7.00 


“56.3 
*2,641,061 
691,096 
£2,481,466 
"1,491,935 


985,529 
4,560,670 
35,127,000 
36,615,000 
"42,577,000 
* 4,881,000 


August 
1921 

10,991,567 
227,806,450 
138,929,300 
*72.82 
*54.70 
£70.95 
5.275 


12,392,302 
158,877,790 


47,893,667 
1,629 


2,158 


371,935,299 
194,768,751 
58,536,829 
495,130 
85,567,268 


*258 31, 231 
711,000 
*2,537,517 
i 1650,496 
*5% 

“SY 
557355779 
"3% O57 


+3. 3534 j 


17.64 
$4.24 
T89.1 


a a 


954,193 
4,531,026 
34,538,000 
40,964,000 
*23,056,000 
* 9,894,000 


330. wos 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Recent strength in foreign exchange 


In recent weeks there has been an unusual upward move- 
ment in the important foreign exchanges. This is shown 
in the chart herewith, the quotations used in figuring the 
percentage above or below par being the last. day of. each 
month. 

It will be noticed that the Swiss franc has reached the 
enviable position among European currencies of being at a 
premium. In fact, it has been, within a month, at the point 
above which debts ow ing to that countr y by domestic im- 
porters catt be more cheaply liquidated by exporting gold 
bullion than by purchasing exchange bills. That is, the cost 
of shipping the gold was less than the preminta at which 
the Swiss franc was quoted. 

One reason given for the appreciation of the Swiss 
frane to this high point is the practice of Germans of 
moving their liquid assets to Switzerland in order thereby 
to escape the effects of further depreciated marks. 


| [| [Pound St opting (2ngiten)]| i ‘ 
Pre ame 4 
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“MOVEMENT OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
QUOTATIONS AS OF THE END OF THE MONTH 


‘months of 1920; 


The demand for Swiss currency has thereby been increased - 


with results as shown in the chart. 

Appreciation in the other European currencies has been 
due, no doubt, to the gradual reduction of European 
imports from the United States and an increase of exports 
to this. country from Europe. November foreign trade 
statistics showed that our exports to Europe were $43,000,000 
less thati in October, while imports from Europe were 
$3,500,000 more. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Exports of farm products in 1921 exceeded. 


1920 in volume but not:in value. 
creased 700 per cent over 1920. 


Automobiles. Ford reduces prices by $6 to $15.— 
George B. Selden, inventor of first gasoline-propelled 
vehicle, dies at 77 years. 


Banking. Brokerage house of Dier & Co., New York 
City, fails for $4,000,000.—Professor Seligman estimates 
tax exempt bonds outstanding to be thirty billions. 


Building. New York material prices in Jantiary show 
rising tendencies, especially brick—-Court decides that 
New York City rents are not limited to 10 per cent-return 
but are elastic, depending on financial markets. 


Coal. Pennsylvania anthracite coal miners will strike 
if wage agreement is not reached by April 1. Demand 
20 per cent increase——Secretary Hoovér predicts soft 
coal strikeby April 1—Agitation of freight rate reduc- 
tion by shippers. 


Copper. Refining companies make wage reductions 
of 40 to 50 cents a day. —Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany resumes operations with 2000 men in Butte dis- 
trict, along with other operators—-The Calumet & Hecla 
company to resume operations at several properties on 
April 1, 

Cotton. Consumption in December was 511,800 bales 
of lint, and 41,658 bales of linters as compared with 
295,292 of lints and 27,287 of linters in December, 1920— 
During the four months of the cotton season efiding with 
November, 1921, the United States exported 598,797 
bales to England, against 600,032 in the sate four 
to Germatiy 559,225, against 288,359; 
to Japan, 394,699, against 16,126; to France 336,068, 
against 285,411. 

Eggs. Heavy wholesale price declines since first of 
year. Chain stores in New York redtice price 10 cents. 

Electric railways. Richmond, Virginia, motormen, 
etc., strike-——Connecticut Company reduces fares by 16 
per cent; 3 metal tickets now for 25 cents. 

Embroidery. Judge Wagner of New York Supreme 
Court, in refusing injunction, decides picketing is legal 
right. 


Corn, shipments ‘in- 


(Continued on third page) 
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VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 NORTHEASTERN STATES IN to21 
(Compiled from The F. W. Dodge Company’s Reports) 


New York & f 
New England N. New Jersey Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 
Total District District District? District? District? District 

Class of Buildings Amount % Amount % Amount %o Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 
Business «4-0. sie04/ $336,920 14 $36,743 18 = $99,831 15 $46,235 13. $49,107 12 $97;377 15 $7,627 9 
Educational Vitec... ss 242,562 10 23,494 II 36,177 6 32,627 9 49,247 I2 85,318 13 15,698 18 
Hospitals, etc. ...... 70,095 4 8,105 4 13,908 2 11,549 3 10,927 3 21,836 @ 3,771 4 
Industrial’ W2aukle: 173,325 7 16,057 8 37:280 6 28,804 8 41,315 10 47,673 7 2,196 3 
Military and Naval. 6,372 715 330 an 882 384 35493 I 569 I 
Public Bldgs. ....-. 21,563 I 2,598 I 3,393 I 3,388 I 2,976 I 5,833 I 3,374 4 
Public Wks., etc. 459,184 19 18,973 9 45,598 7 88,337 25 117,259 27 165,801 26 23,217 27 
Religious yee ciae:'s),". 0,347 3 4,320 2 10,792 2 12,250 3 Lev arg 3 19,012 53 2,197 3 
Residential ......-. 880,052 37 855773 43 369,443 56 118,841 34 120,859 28 161,175 25 23,962 28 
Soctaligac ciate cute! orae 108,600 5 8,630 4 30,300 5 12,323 4 18,198 4 36,490 6 2,651 3 

‘TLotal 1921) 1-0. $2,359,018 100 $205,407 100 $647,051 100 $355,235 100 $422,049 100 $644,014 100 $85,262 100 
LO2ZO Fea. 2,564,522 306,935 605,336 300,812 461,502 797,485 92,453 
TOTO Mantes 2,579,880 238,905 543,435 394,821 440,010 887,309 75,400 
1 Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, D. of C., Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
2 Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
2 State of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri and portions of Eastern Kansas and Nebraska, 
4 States of Minnesota and North and South Dakota, 
VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN CANADA IN 1o21 
(MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 
Total Ontario Quebec Maritime? Western? 

Class of Buildings Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 
Residential ....-....--¢ $76,655,400 32 $44,565,200 39 $17,093,200 28 $2,394,000 © 26 $12,603,000 23 
Business 2. .-60ieeensigeeee 84,721,700 35 37,057,000 33 28,517,200 46 3,478,600 37 15,668,900 28 
Tndisstrial } -.)e'-: sitesi ee 16,503,700 7 6,210,300 5 3,189,000 5 300,000 3 6,804,400 12 
Public Works, etc. ...... 62,252,500 26 26,022,500 23 12,538,100 Zt 3,116,300 34 20,575,600 37 

MNotaly (xo22/i7 cic ays yh leielsie $240,133,300 100 $113,855,000 100 $61,337,500 r00 $9,288,900 100 $55,651,900 100 
BQ ZO) pater etopeie eis wiereie 255,005,500 108,120,800 54,904,600 21,395,000 71,185,100 
TQIQ) 226 csc elsivie's 190,028,300 87,356,800 55,277,800 18,772,600 28,621,100 


1 New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. L 
2 British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 


Building 


The wave of building operations that has characterized 
the fall months of 1921 has carried over through December. 
Building contracts awarded last month, according to The 
F. W. Dodge Company, amounted to $198,518,000 in 27 
northeastern states, which territory includes three-quarters 
of all construction work in the country. Wiaith the excep- 
tion of December, 1919, last month was the largest Decem- 
ber on record and 3 per cent over the November figure, 
whereas a smaller amount of work is usually wndertaken in 
December. As compared with a year before the December 
total was 98 per cent greater. 

The table above analyzes the construction work begun 
in 1921. Residential building has been by far the largest 
part of the total amount in the New England and Atlantic 
Districts, while sharing first place with public developments 
in the regions further west. The relative amounts of the 
different classes of buildings in the various districts are 
likely to continue throughout 1922, at least as regards the 
leading classes, until the demand for residences and public 
works is further satisfied. Industry is over-expanded with 
plant capacity as a result of the war boom and no great 
amount of new industrial building is likely to be undertaken 
for some time. 

The F. W. Dodge Company Review for December con- 
siders the supply of materials and labor and transportation 
facilities still to be inadequate to bring the total of con- 
struction in 1922 to more than 8 or Io per cent over 1921, 
but that this increase will justify present expectations and 
spell increased prosperity for the industry. 

Excessive construction costs, especially the item of labor, 
are still perhaps the most powerful brake to the building 
industry. Mr. Allen E. Beals, Secretary of the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports points out in the New York Evening 
Post Annual Real Estate Review, the small likelihood of 
any marked decrease in construction costs during 1922 on 
account of high labor costs. 


(000 omitted) 


“When bricklayers are being paid from $2 to $3 per day 
over the $10-a-day wage scale, and then are so scarce that 
winter jobs are slackened down; when plasterers are being 
paid as high as $15 a day and are still unobtainable as fast 
as the market calls for them; when kalsomine workers are 
offered premiums to man certain jobs in order to make 
prescribed deliveries, and other trades report somewhat 
similar conditions, it does not seem likely that very radical 
wage reductions can safely be expected in the construction 
industry of New York City at least. 

“Building material distributors are looking for lower 
freight rates, thus to bring their prices still further within 
reach of the 1922 building erector, but let the building 
public be not deluded into thinking that this reduction will 
warrant a perceptible drop in the cost of their operation. 
On an ordinary frame building costing $8000 in the out- 
skirts of Brooklyn, a freight rate drop of even 25 per cent 
would not register in the cost of the building more than 
$250, which sum could be quickly absorbed by premiums 
paid for handling of material, assembling it, or for counter- 
bidding for delivery schedule when the season fairly gets 
started.” 

Reports from Canada coincide to a large extent with 
conditions in the States. The last four months of 1921 were 
unusually active in the building industry, and the outlook 
is for a continuation of this activity. 


“Cotton Facts” 


The 1921 edition of “Cotton Facts,” published by Shep- 
person Publishing Company, New York, has ‘been issued. 
The book covers thoroughly every branch of the business — 
from the production and marketing of cotton to its manu- 
facture and distribution and abounds in statistical tables 
covering these branches, ‘Cotton Facts” is characterized 
as the Bible of the Cotton Trade. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Postal receipts 


The past month of December has in several respects been 
a busier month than the same period of 1920. Reports of 
holiday trade have been somewhat inconsistent, but in some 
cities gross sales this December are reported to have 
exceeded those of December, 1920. Considering the dif- 
ference in price levels of the two months it seems that in 
volume of goods sold the holiday season just ended was 
more active than its forerunner of 1920. 

As a support for this opinion we have the latest state- 
ment of postal receipts of the 50 largest post offices in the 
country for December, which shows an increase of 6.66 
per cent over December, 1920. Larger postal receipts in 
December is an indication of greater purchases of goods 
which are delivered through the mails. : } ‘ 

The figures here published should be used in conjunction 
with the table of purchasing power of cities in last week’s 
supplement, to determine favorable selling territory. 


STATEMENT OF POSTAL RECEIPTS AT FIFTY 
SELECTED OFFICES FOR THE MONTH 
OF DECEMBER, 10921 


iP ei 
cent 
1921 
Offices Dec. 1921 Dec. 1920 over 
1920 
INewn VongeNy VY. ih eid $5,282,418.22 $4,989,662.68 5-87 
MOhicago se WME... dia he ele = aia 4,459,097.66 4,119,603.66 8:24 
Philadelphia, Pa. ;........ 1,576,472.79 1,598,633.07 1.39 
Bostonge Massie. «careers avis 1,357,927.03 1,251,612.07 8.50 
Stamatis LG, ...5 uso sisey 959,943.38 852,010.75 12.66 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 618,126.17 603,620.66 2.40 
Kansas City, Mo. :....+.% 648,305.51 614,649.77 5.48 
Wetrort, Vere las icra 3.0) ees 615,243.85 602,043.30 2.19 
Bropkiyis wy. Yee. Hee’ 645,644.09 678,343.31 ¥*4.82 
San Francisco, Calif. ...: 695,275.84 581,297.21 19.60 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .:........ 579,265.91 607,169.00 *4.60 
Cincitinatis Onto (L.....) ania 490,599.86 454,868.72 7.86 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 528,545.27 468,430.23 12.83 
Baltimore Weds os sieleteiane 471,434.65 435,747.60 8.19 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 665,479-34 562,877.35 18.23 
Washington’) DD.) ©i5...2. 7. 460,181.37 410,117.68 12,21 
Biiial Gee 0) sinnc's sete =)» 366,937.95 366,400.74 Aint 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 390,827.50 353,021.00 10.71 
Indianapolis, “ind. Seco. =. > 311,880.82 275,071.16 13.01 
Atlan Ga oar ccras 3 + cor 260,829.36 262,807.64 ey AS 
St: peat, Git a he ets oe 324,198.22 276,562.41 17.22 
Denver Cole). 0 5.fh0i8. 2 ag 276,544.85 253,163.23 9.24 
Dallaaye Texas... 2h. on lee 249,986.13 220,687.52 8.84 
Onrahase Nebiet .)..h 0.26 08 257,606.10 231,293.62 11.38 
Seattle, .Wiash) Ss... 6 265,684.90 279,763.46 5°03 
Newarics Nery. vet Vs oc. ony 272,895.66 258,653.33 TS Sr 
Des Moines, Iowa ........ 237,500.87 226,004.43 5.08 
New. Orleans, La. ....... 252,738.22 221,590.93 14.06 
Porland, Osegon . 2. 2..-.a 233,754.23 222,934.23 4.85 
Rochester, N.°Y. 2.2.78 -.% 213,112.30 172,951.37 23.23 
Colimbus, iOhio ..'..5....% 210,182.66 197,205.21 6.58 
Totiiswatles toys) 383... 38 209,209.32 191,458.43 9.27 
DT led ory OG Micah.’ «aie. eleoih 169,023.33 168,247.72 46 
Memphis, Tenn. ......... 143,790.44 143,359.69 +30 
Providence, wikewleace > «ss 166,843.80 159,723.03 4.46 
Richmond, GVaiae eo avian s% +s I51,113.42 132,916.31 13.69 
Pilati Ordam amines ce st sarc, s 140,798.08 138,443.79 1.70 
Hotston, “Bexas ccthih -.. 3% 131,047.81 130,213.34 -64 
Nashville, @M@enn:- 0,%.'...5..% 138,960.71 133,078.94 4.42 
Syracuse, (Nw Ys. SG. 2% 129,092.09 128,557.40 -42 
Akron, OHtOgyeis. tobias ass 101,408.71 89,801.62 12.92 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 132,670.89 119,441.72 11.07 
Wayton, OGM... sce cass 126,800.55 104,363.31 21.50 
Jersey - Cityzal.) Jecaas:. 0% 144,367.66 140,673.08 2.63 
WorcesteriiMass, 221.5... 00 94,704.90 88,083.00 9352 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 125,295.07 110,829.85 13.05 
Salt) Lake "City, Utah»... 100,579.88 102,055.84 * IAS 
Springfield, Mass. ....... 105,815.14 105,207.92 58 
Albatiy, SNeiees: ooeeier occ. 99,316.90 88,121.25 12.70 
Jacksongamiass Fla. wcrc tas s « 88,091.11 78,073.45 12.82 
FKLOtaaeh, oti daeeone ee $26,677,570.52  $25,011,347.03 6.66 
* Decrease 
Per Cent of Increase— 

Sept. 1921 over Sept. 1ro20.... 06. eyes 1.82 

Oct 192 TOV EL POC 50 20 ware» <,00' oppasene 2.04* 

Nov. 1921 over Nov. 1920. -+)..659> ++ 2.76 
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Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from first page) 


Glass. Price reduction of 23 per cent made by Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company, which is operating at 60 
per cent normal. 


Gloves. Co-operative plant formed by Glove Workers’ 
Union in Chicago pays 6 per cent dividend; operated 


steadily during 1921, 


Iron and steel. The Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society report a decline in structural steel orders in 
December. Total was 71,500 tons against 99,800 tons 
in November. 


Lumber. I. C. C. orders freight rate reduction on 
hardwood lumber. 


Meat. Strike of 4000 New York workers begun Dec. 
10, called off. Chicago workers still hold out. 


Paper. Monthly review of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association says this year will see no startling 
demand for paper, but better business should come 
about Feb. 1.—International Paper Company Three 
River plant opens in February producing 100 tons news- 
print daily. 


Petroleum. Geological Survey estimates nation has 
petroleum supply for only 20 years, amounting to 9,150,- 
000,000 barrels. 


Railroads. Conference of union officials and railroad 
managers in the New York District to determine future 
wage rates.—Erie Railroad employees reject wage cut 
proposals.—The Pacific Fruit Express Company plans 
to purchase 3300 refrigerator cars——Car loadings for 
week ended Jan. 7, amounted to 605,992 compared with 
531,034 the week before and 697,641 the year before.— 
Erie said to have saved $2,400,000 in 1921 by contracting 
for maintenance work.—Orders for new equipment 
placed recently by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Illinois ‘Central and the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fé. 


Retail trade. January review of National Dry Goods 
Association says that for past several months people 
have bought more goods at lower prices than in same 
period of 1920.—Jones Brothers Tea Company gross 
sales were $1,616,302 in December against $1,724,186 in 
December, 1920. 


Rubber. In 1921 Mexico produced record amount of 
rubber which is stored awaiting better market. 


Shipping. Tonnage of main commodities shipped 
through Great Lakes in 1921 was 68,033,575 compared 
to 106,518,531 in 1920 and six years’ average of 106,- 
372,809. 


Shoes. United Shoe Workers of America to vote on 
10 per cent wage cut. 


Sugar. Cuban sugar mills grinding number 83 against 
138 a year ago; yet labor is scarce. 


Textiles. Rhode Island mills cut wages 20 per cent. 
—German mills operating at 85 per cent of capacity as 
against only 70 per cent last year—Connecticut cotton 
mills reduce wages 20 per cent to meet Southern com- 
petition. 

Watches. Creditors of Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother 
vote to continue the business for 90 days. 


Wool. Wool stock in U. S. on Dec. 31 was 113,272,337 
pounds as compared with 275,707,481 the year before. 


Cost of living in November was 63 per cent above 
pre-war level but 20.3 per cent below peak reached in 
July, 1920. 


January 25, 1922] 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 
Shares traded (thous. )............. 
Bonds traded, par (thous.)...... 
New securities issued (thous.) 
Price, 25 indus’ls (end of mo.) 
Price, 25 R. R. (end of mo.).. 
Price, 40 bonds (end of mo,).. 
Net yield, 10 bonds %* 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bk. clearings ex. N. Y. (mil.) ... 
Building permits (thous,)........ 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
Liabilities (thousands).......... 
Number 
Railroad gross earn. per mile.. 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total (thousands).... 
Imports, total (thousands).. 
Wheat exports, thousand bu. 
Cotton exports, bales.............. 
Gold imports less exp. (thous.) 


PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monthly index...... 
Annalist cost of living index.... 
London Economist index.......... 
Canadian Dept. Labor index.. 
U. S. Labor Dept. retail index 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel............ 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel.....2.. 
Oats, No. 2- white, bushel.......... 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl.......... 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 Ibs........ 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio, pound............ 
Sugar, granulated, 100 lbs... 
Iron No, 2X, Phila., ton... 
Steel billets, Bess., Pitts., ton.. 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound...... 
Silver; Ounce’ ose aoe 
Lead, N. Y., 


Cotton, middling, pound............ 
Print cloths, 38% in., 64x60... 
Wool, delaine, Boston, Ib.....2.... 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chic., lb 
Leather, union backs, pound... 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound.. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio*.............. 
Reserve ratio of F. R. B.*: 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond ... 
Atlanta... 
Chicago. .... 
St Louis 2 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City ... 
TEES es) eee ue 
Sa EVAN CISCO) ees. sas cette 
Res. ratio, Bank of England* 
Gold res., Fed. Res. (millions) * 
Rand Gold production, ounces 
Reserve notes* (millions)......... 
Fed. Res. discounts (mil.)*........ 
Rediscount rate: New York*.. 
Bank of England*.................. 
Currency in circulation (mil.)* 
Inter. rates N. Y.: Call Joans* 
Commercial paper, 4-6 mos,* 
Foreign exchange (ist of mo.) : 
London ($ ‘per £) 2... 20 
Paris (c. per franc)... 
Rome: (¢.. per Hira) -scincssmen.s 
Montreal (ce. per Canad’n 8) 
Berlin (c. per mark):2.2..22..2. 


PRODUCTION: 
Pig iron, tons (thous.) 
U.S. Steel orders, tons: (thous.) 
Coal, bituminous, tons (thous.) 
Petroleum, barrels (thous.)...... 
Wheat on hand, thousand bu.* 
Canada* (thousand bu.)...... 
Wheat, winter: Condition, %.. 
Est. prod., thous. bus............ 
Wheat, spring: Condition, %.... 
Est. prod., thous. bus.............. 
Corn: Condition, %.........-----0--: 
Est. prod., million bus............ 
Cotton: Condition, %..............-.- 
Est. prod., thous. bales.......... 


Dec. 
1921 


14,423 


29) 735 


11.3127 


beens 


Nov. 
1921 


13,640 
145,158 


72,298 
1,985 
1,968 


294,176 
210,948 
13,846 
648,695 
51,329 


11.3514 
159.676 
4,458 
227.3 


seen 
eebeee 


se eeee 


Oct. 

1921 
10,068 
347,021 
103,149 
76.76 
53.21 
71.52 
5.245 


13,782 
169,972 


47,722 
1,806 
2,272 


343,597 
188,028 
18,362 
874,510 
39,558 


11.1879 
166.625 
4,588 
229.2 


80, 162 


tereee 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


7 1922 crop. 


Sept. 

1921° 
12,807 
337,553 
205,792 
75.67 
54.65 
71.62 
§.2695 


12,854 
152,996 


325,714 
179,292 
30,842 
522,839 
63,893 


11.0868 
174.646 
4,924 


steerer 


PRENTICE-HALL, BUSINESS DIGEST. 


Aug. July june. May 

192 1921 1921 1021 
10,992 9,845 19,016 17,958 
227/805 242,763 309,873 241,200 
138,929 170,474 179,114 177,637 
70.77 72.82 , 73:40 82.36 
53.10 54.70 52.56 53.15 
70.30. 70.95 68.58 69.32 
5.275 5.514 5.455, 5.390 
12,392 12,366 12,821 12,759 
158,878 149,456 145,890 . 140,749 
50,382. 70,154 54,619 58,200 
1,642. 1,491 1,388 1,326 
2,158 1,996 1,958 1,886 
367,001 325,215 336,958 329,736 
194,769 ° 178,159 | 185,680 204,911 
58,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 
495,130 527,323 495,500 473,049 
85,567 60,533 43,069 57,147 
11.0576 10.7284. . 10.6169 10.8208 
175.869 166.628 162.743 170.257 
4.819 4,798 4,810 4,910 
236.4 238.6 242.6 247.3 
155 148 144 145 
1.3834 1.4744 1.75 1.54% 
184%, «8114 85% 80% 
8144 48 501, ATG 
22.50 22.00 23.00 24.00 
7.00 6.25 7.75 7.25 
06% 06% 07.08% 
5.95 5,20 6.35 6.50 
21.35. 26.26 26.25 26.26 
30.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
17%, 1% ‘127% 13 
611, 188% 575, 60% 
0435 «= .0445 (0485 041% 
26% .28% 30% 311% 
1195 12 1265 1230 
065% 06% 065% 0654 
35 35 37 40 

14 14 14 0914 

40 40 "40 40 

16 {5% 16% {7 
63.4 60.8 57.4 55.0 
77.8 72.3 68.9 73.2 
72.2 10.7 60.3 55.5 
64.0 87.1 52.4 55.1 
65.9 66.1 70.0 68.0 
43.7 45.9 41.0 41.1 
41.7 44.0 46.8 46.0 
59.5 53.7 56.5 49.3 
53.9 52.5 54.1 56.8 
39.1 41t 42.2 40.2 
53.5 50.5 49.4 44.4 
40.4 37.9 40.0 38.2 
62.3 58.6 54.9 56.0 
58.7 53.0 52.4 54.3 
2,531 «2,462 2,409 —-2,318 
711,000 689,555 678,490 687,776 
2,538 2,634 2,75 2,830 
1,650 1,772 1,926 2,064 
5Y% 6 6 6% 
51, 5 6% 615 
5,736 5,774 5,983 5,973 

34%4@5% 6 7Y, 6@ 
6 6%4@61, 6%4@7 7@7% 

3. 55% 3.72% 3.90% 3.96% 
8.02 8.3914 7.8214 

i 54 4.91 5.30 4.82 
89.1 87.9 39,2 89.5 
1.214, 1.32 1.57 1.5214 
954 865 1,065 ‘1,221 
4,531 4,830 5.118 5,482 
34,538 30,394 33,852 33,255 
40,964 40,328 40,400 42,000 
23,056 12,011 11,751 16,584 
9,394 13,019 16,760 27.768 
wer, 97. 77.9 88.8 
543,879 573,930 578,342 629,287 
66.5 8 98.4 (or. 1z 
212,946 235,482 251,289 ««..... 
4.3 nl Shee AL ae 

3; OD 3.583 evuicteies: aed + 
49.3 64.7 69.2 66.0 
S050 Oe aan RN OM, 3 


a3, 372 


147, 7119 
51,048 
1,410 
1,867 


340,339 


254,597 


17,641 


319,933 : 


91,387 


11.3749 
186.260 


Mar; 

1921 
16,272 ° 
222,990 
138,701 
83.45 
51.78 
70.03 
5.27 


14,324 
122,430 


68,698 
1,500 
> 1,946 


386,680 
251,969 

14,599 
375,180 
105,512 


11.8650 
193.241 
5,097 
263.1 
156 


7 
6,207 
6@7 
TA@TY, 
3.88% 
7.20 

3.65 


87.7 
1.61 


st eeee 


Feb. , 


1921 
10,596 
220, 314 
298,708 
84.66 
53.74 
70.15 
5.140 


12,110 


82,563 
79,125 
1,435 
1,719 


489,297 


214,530 


18,469 
493,426 
43,406 


12.3089 
186.662 


sebeee 
tee ewe 


¢ Prices for week ending nearest first of month. 


§ Estimated for 163 cities. 


Jan. 
1921 
17,232 


293,486. 
257,423: 


87.40 
54.39 
70.98 
5.412 


14,964 
58,958 


74,945 
1,998 
2,020 


654,740 
208,797 
21,345, 
605,381 
35,420 


12,6631 


197.824. 
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_ BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Wages going lower 


One can scarcely pick up his newspaper nowadays with- 
out seeing half a dozen notices of wage reductions in 
various lines of industry. Labor is slowly but surely 
being forced to a lower level of income consistent with 
lower living costs and smaller profits in business. But 
although the downward movement of wages is general, 
there have been a few recent cases where labor organiza- 
tions have successfully stayed a wage cut or readjustment 
of working conditions. Here agreements with employers’ 
associations have been the deciding factor. 

Most important of such cases is the recent strike in 
the women’s garments trades in New York City, wherein 
a precedent in the use of the injunction in labor disputes 
has been established through a decision rendered by Justice 
Wagner of the New York Supreme Court, This injunc- 
tion is said to be the first that a labor union has obtained 
compelling the employers to fulfill a working agreement, 
and it therefore assumes great importance in the possible 
effects it may have in future labor disputes. 

The agreements in this case calling for week work and 
a 44-hour week were made May 29, 1919, and June 3, 1921, 
and were to remain in effect until June 1, 1922. Last 
November the employers sought to change to the piece 
work system and to increase the hours to 48 per week. 
Justice Wagner’s decision ion January I1 enjoined the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association from 
combining or conspiring in any way to violate the terms 
of the original contracts. The workers won a victory 
and the garment shops have reopened under the old system. 

Labor unions, it seems, therefore, have at last become 
a party to the “government by injunction” which they for- 
merly so energetically combatted, and which the employers 
have used successfully in labor disputes. This method 
of protection against irreparable illegal acts has always been 
open to the unions as well as to employers, but the former 
have denied the principle of the injunction as a means of 
combatting the employers. This switch in legal technique of 
the workers’ organizations and the readiness with which a 
precedent-forming injunction favorable to the unions has 
been granted are the basis for believing that we shall see a 
wider’ future use of the injunction as a weapon in the 
hands of labor. However, regardless of the outcome of 
the moment in the garment case, the chances are on the 
side of a revision of the working agreements on June 1, 
1922, favorable to the manufacturers. 

Omitting this important case and some others embrac- 
ing similar agreements with the same result, labor has 
pretty generally ‘been forced to accept revised wage and 
working schedules. The Department of Labor records of 
employment for December covering over 800 establishments 
show wage reductions in 10 out of 14 industries. The 
remainder of the year should bring forth further read- 
justments of wages. Labor will balk, and the stronger 
unions like the railroad brotherhoods and the coal miners, 
may make a very real fight of it, Indeed, Secretary Hoover 
has predicted a strike ig®the bituminous fields by April 1, 


and the anthracite miners have threatened to strike then 
if a wage agreement is not reached sooner. In these dis- 
putes the outcome will undoubtedly be favorable to the 
operators. 

The percentage of employment statistics shown below 
for. industries and cities indicate a year-end slackening of 
employment amounting to a net decrease of 4.7 per cent 
in the number of employees in 1428 firms throughout the 
United States on December 31 as compared with 
November 30, 1921. Some of this decrease betokens clos- 
ing of industrial plants for taking inventories at this time 


of the year. 


INDUSTRIES* REPORTING AN 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 


IN EMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER, 1921 


' % inc. from 


% dec, from 


Industry Nov. 30, ’21 Industry Nov. 30, ’21 
Leather and its products.. 1.8 Vand"'vehicles .')0 5. 6 iis 37-8 
Textiles and products .... 1.3 Liquors and beverages ... 25.0 
Paper and printing ...... 1.3 Railroad repair shops ... 6.4 
iron ‘andysteel es). sie. 5 -66 Tobacco manufactures .. 6.1 
Metals and products .... .36 MOOd VErOducts sie sss stan’ nD 
fLumber, ete win. 80. haiess :22 Chemitils ayes sikh oe bi. 1.6 

Stone, clay and glass 
DMOCMECtG Etech oy lake 1.4 
Miscellaneous’ .......... -49 


Increases in 6 industries 


CITIES REPORTING AN 


Decreases in 8 industries 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 


IN EMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER, 1922 


% ine. from 


% dec. from 


City Nov. 30, 721 City Nov. 30, ’21 
Philadelphia, Patinises.% .: 6.0 Detroit,: Mish! ji ee. 3% 47.6 
Milwaukee, , Wis. ....4.. 5.8 Omaha, WNebs.apaidelcieas 2152) 
Dayton. CHAO: foals sieve bisa are 4.9 Peoria. uli, bead. «: : 17.6 
Los ‘Angeles, Cal. ....... 4.8 Johnstown, Palo. SX 2. 17.3 
Toledo, "Ohio! =:j5ei%. .cgu tes 4.7 Sioux City, Lowa’) oi: 1 15.6 
Patersons WN? Jrasteicereicitere 3.7, Seattle, Wash. . 12.0 
New Haven, Conn. ....., aT syracuse, Ng View cee 11.0 
Albany-Schenectady, N.Y. 2.9 Grand Rapids, Mich. .... 10.7 
Columbus, Ohio ss ses 205 Memphis, Tenn. ........ 10.5 
Falls Rivers; Massiisc ches as 2.4 BaltinmonevwNi da vit sac 10.5 
Niagara, Falis, .NowY 4... 2:4 Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 9.6 
EW CIMG a ences states cars za Portland, Oregon ....... 6.9 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 1.0 St. Rauly oMinn, 2°29 6.6 
Rochester) IN Ys... sersttaie 1.8 Bu ffalot vine Yiseeee . oe ie 6.1 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 7, St omis, BDO Washes 6.0 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... 1.6 San Francisco, Cal. ..... 5.8 
New Orleans, “La. ...... This ‘Atlantat’. Gay Fe Stake Ra, Tb 4 
Lowell.) Masset «secs 5.5 Perth Amboy, N. Jui... 4.9 
New York! (NY FY «. eis, seu os 1.5 Camplen’s a Di aes Oo KR tig 4:7 
Bawrence,'*Mass. .. 027.2), 1.4 Jersey? City, Io vome 4.6 
Youngstown, Ohio ...... 1.3 Cleveland, Qhiow,. di2u. 3-8 
Manchester, N.. H. .s.... Te Waterbury, Conn. ...1.. 3-7 
Caneiinaty,» OHIO Pe) as .68 Richmond wii\Via ween stews 3-0 
Bayonne, Ney, 2. ee .60 Chicago: Elena sn, orca tas 2.7 
Boston, Mass... 6)... Sou. 54 Passaic iy s7y) REV aa 
Providence, KR, I. os wees “45 Pittsburgh,als <i). « strokes 2.0 
QOL RETSE IN MEY cn yatta 37 Kansas City, Mo. ... 2.0 
Birmingham, ‘Ala. ...... 30 Kansas City, Kan. .. 1.6 
New Bedford, Mass. .... 26 Louisville, Ky... .f2. 1.4 

Denver, Colo. ...... 1.0 
Newark, .N. J. ... .98 
Trenton, N. J... -87 
Flint, Michsiw tt $v Matt .8o 
Brockton, . Mass. ..3.)../24.. +40 
Bridgeport, “Confi,.,...'... «30 
Springfield, Mass.. ...... 12 


Increases in 29 cities 


Decreases in 36 cities 


e 
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Foreign purchasing power 


The purchasing power of the principal foreign countries 
over commodities produced in the United States has in- 
creased greatly during 1921 over 1920 as a result of fall- 
ing prices in this country and the appreciation of most 
of the foreign currencies. From December, 1920, to 
December, 1921, wholesale commodity prices in the United 
States, according to the index compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of international com- 
parisons, declined approximately 20 per cent. At the 
same time the pound sterling, the franc, the lira and the 
Swiss franc made an average advance of about 30 per 
cent. The result has been increased purchasing power of 
some currencies by as much as 200 per cent as shown 
in the following table prepared by the American Exporter, 
New York City. The only foreign currency listed in the 
table showing a decline in purchasing power is the German 
mark, whose inflation during the past year has depreciated 
its value in international exchange by about 98 per cent. 

The general improvement of the purchasing power 
abroad shows a healthy progress in the direction of normal 
commercial relations between the United States and for- 
eign. countries. It does not necessarily mean, however, 
that there will be a larger demand for American goods 
in 1922 than formerly, although those countries depending 
mainly on America for their supply of raw materials 
should find our markets favorable for purchases. In the 
case of manufactured goods improving industrial condi- 
tions abroad and falling costs of manufacture will prob- 
ably bring about a period of fiercest competition for for- 
eign markets. The fact remains that the levels of prices 
in foreign countries, although on the descent, are still 
abnormally high and have as yet shown little indication 
that they have reached the bottom. Further price and 
wage deflations will increase thelr advantage in world 
commerce. 

Every improvement in foreign exchange is a favorable 
sign, for the high premiums the dollar has commanded in 
foreign markets has resulted in a continuous flow of gold 
to this country, which has already more than it can put 
to profitable use. This surfeit of gold is making the 
United States the central market for the placing of loans 
by foreign countries and firms. In 1921 foreign credits 
established in this country, including export advances by 
the War Finance Corporation, amounted to $590,425,000. 
The diversion of this surplus gold to other countries is 
helping to put them back on their economic feet, is in- 
creasing their purchasing power and productive capacity 
and in so doing is bringing about a better distribution of 
world production. Nineteen-twenty-two should show in- 
creasing accommodations extended to foreign industry. 


HOW IMPROVED EXCHANGES PLUS 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Census returns show that tenant farm- 
ers pay rent of only 3.54 per cent average on farm 
valuation. 

Asbestos. Johns-Manville, Inc., largest producers of 
asbestos in the world, restores wages of employees to 
level existing before Oct. 1, 1921. 


Automobiles. Bill for the regulation of weight and 
dimensions and loading and driving of motor trucks 
introduced into|' New York State Legislature —Price of 
Winton cars reduced by $1200 to $1950.—Rolls-Royce 
plant at Springfield, Mass., has increased employees 
from 225 to 300 and has cut wages from 57 to 42 cents 
an hour. 

Banking. Loan of $5,000,000 made to Cuba by New 
York syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Co.—The 
Mercantile Trust Co. of New York will merge with the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York making total 
resources $80,000,000.—Lake Shore Banking and Trust 
Company and Garfield Savings Bank plan to merge with 
Cleveland Trust Company; total resources $165,000,000.— 
‘President Harding starts investigation concerning 
charges of extortionate rates of interest on loans to 
farmers and stock raisers in the South and West. . 

Building. Building Trades Employers’ Association in 
‘New York rejects Untermyer’s plan to continue 1921 
wage scale through 1922 pending arbitration—The 
Metroplitan Life Insurance Company places part of 
$5,000,000 of loans on residential construction in New 
York City.. 

Building material. The Beaver Board Companies 
reorganize forming two companies, one a holding com- 
jpany, the other an asset company. 

Clothing. For year ending Nov. 30, 1921, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Company of Chicago made net profit 
of $1,756,826 ac compared with $2,013,055 in previous 
years. 

Coal. Senator Kenyon proposes the regulation of the 
coal industry by Federal Government. 

‘Cotton. Ginned cotton in 1922 up to Jan. 16 amounted 
to 7,913,971 bales; same period of 1921, 12,014,742 bales. 

Fruit. United Fruit Company earned net income of 
$16,975,763 or $16.97 a share in 1921. 

Furs. Threatened strike of fur workers in New York 
abandoned as employers agree to continue present ar- 
rangement of 44-hour week and pay for holidays. 

Insurance. Lockwood Committee in New York dis- 
covers enormous profit made by casualty and insurance 
companies covering building trades operations.. 


LOWER PRICES HAVE INCREASED 


FOREIGN PURCHASING POWER 
The increased amount of United States commodities that the foreign money units will Gay this year as 


compared to last, is shown in the following table: 


Cotton Wheat Corn 

% % To 

fF ORELLINE hs: ldo eae ye ass Lae +8 +84 +8o 
French! PB¥aae (Ub Us. 62a +23 III +107 
Swedish Krone (0020s... +12 +91 4-87 
Danish: Krone sieges... cits +15 +96 +92 
Ttalian *) The uc P Rane ws EN +57. +167 +163 
Belotan HYaest wince tyes + the +13 +92 +89 
Norwegian Krone ............ 5 +60 +57 
Dutch. Guilder Nis... RES +5 +79 +76 
Swiss’ rate Matis suey: Se pe +13 +93 +89 
German: Mare attindintells. ess —62 —36 —37 
Argentine’ Peso avis. ee: —I5 +43 +40 
Brazilian) Malréis! ..2408 02 02s —23 +30 +28 
Tadian) Rupee ie sea woken « : —4 +63 +60 
Philippine -“Péso Fea ee Ts —3 +63 +60 
Java Fiori er cies een os +5 +79 +76 
Shanphar'’Dael’',...:<.00 exerts —7 +57 +54 


Oats Flour Lard Iron Steel Copper 
%o % J %o % % 
77 +61 +115 +100 +78 +-2. 
+103 +85 --146 +129 +104 +43 
+83 +68 +123 -L108 +85 +29 
+88 +72 +129 +113 +99 ee 
+157. +135 +213 +101, 4-159 +81 
+85 +59 +125 +110 +87 +30 
+54 +40 +87 +74 +55 +3 
+72 +57 -+F110 +95 +74 +21 
+85 “--69 +125 -+IIO +87... 30 
ces re: «| —25 30 30 —56 
“Ol, +26 +67 +56 +38 —2 
+33 +14 +52 +42 +26 —II 
+-57 +43 +90 7, +58 +10 
+57 +44 +91 +78 +58 9 i! ED 
awh +58 II? +96 +74 +21 
+51 +38 +83 +71 +52 +6 


> 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Iron and steel. Bethlehem Steel Corp. will spend 
$25,000,000 to enlarge works although they are now 
operating at one-third of capacity. Schwab optimistic 
about future-——Bethlehem Steel Corp. made net income 
of $8,028,803 in 1921, or $7.60 per share on common 
stock, as against $18.40 per share in 1920. Orders on 
hand Dec 31, 1921, were $50,164,000 compared with $145,- 
267,000 the end of 1920.—The Iron Age reports little 
activity, small buying. U.S. Steel Corp. operating at 
40 to 50 per cent of capacity while independents range 
between 25 and 40 per cent.—Steel industry requests 
the I. C. C. to cancel 40 per cent increase in freight rate 
made effective in August 1920, in Eastern territory.— 
American Steel and Wire Company may change from 
Pittsburgh price base to Cleveland base to meet com- 
petition of independents. 


Meat. Workers vote-to continue strike at Omaha and 
Denver. 

Mining. Striking Rand coal and gold. miners dis- 
charged. 

Packing. Beech Nut Packing Company increases 


common stock from £900,000 to $1,000,000, 


Paper. The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
experiments in use of jack pine for manufacturing news- 
print owing to dwindling spruce forests. 


Petroleum. Daily average production week ended 
Jan. 21, 1,418,200 barrels, an increase of 163,610 over 
week before——Standard Oil Company of New York will 
operate their own gasoline and oil filling stations. 


Phonographs. Committee has been formed to repre- 
sent holders of 8 per cent notes of Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company maturing in 1925. 


Public finance. New issue of Treasury notes of $400,- 
000,000 at 434 per cent for three years, to be used for 
current expenses and retiring previous issue of Treasury 
certificates. 


Railroads. Association of Railway Executives accept 
Hoover’s plan to form regional committees of carriers 
and employees to adjust wage disputes.—Suit of North 
Dakota to restrain railroads from increasing rates within 
that state is dismissed’ by Supreme Court.—National 
Agricultural Conference adopts resolution calling on 
railroads and employees to accept lower rates and wages. 
—Idle freight cars on Jan. 15 numbered 593,298 as 
against 646,673 the week before.—Illinois Central orders 
36,000 tons of steel rails—Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy will spend $30,000,000 from their new bond issue 
to purchase new equipment and for betterments, etc. 


Retail trade. Sears-Roebuck & Co. shows deficit of 
$16,435,469 in 1921 as compared with net profit of $11,- 
746,670 in 1920. Gross sales 1921, $178,014,981: 1920, 
$254,595,059. 


Shipping. Shipping Board cuts pay of seamen by 
from 15 to 20 per cent, effective from Feb. 6 to June 30. 
British seamen also reduced beginning March 1.—Con- 
struction of “all American” ship canal from Buffalo to 
Hudson River proposed in Congress as counter-proposal 
to Great Lakes-St. Lawrence plan. 


Shoes. Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
$2,000,000 bonus to 12,000 employees. 

Steamfitting. Steamfitters in Syracuse accept two 
wage cuts, one effective on February 1 and the second 


distributes 


Sept. 1. Present scale $1.12%, to drop to $1 by Sept. 1. 
Sugar. Consumption per capita in U. S. in 1921 was 


90 pounds average as compared with 87 pounds in 1920. 
—Cuban sugar industry threatened by suggested high 
U. S. tariff to protect domestic beet sugar industry.— 
American Sugar Refining Company advances price from 
5.00 to 5.10 cents. 

Tires. B. F. Goodrich Company’s preliminary state- 
ment for 1921 shows a loss of $9,000,000 and total sales 
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“of $87,000,000.—Ajax Rubber Company in, first nine 


months of 1921 showed deficit of $3,966,445. 

Tobacco, Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation have $15,000,000 tobacco pool to hold crop for 
fair price. 

Tractors. Fordson tractor price reduced 37 per cent, 
from $625 to $395. 

Typewriters, The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriting 
Company in Syracuse increases operations from 4 days 
to 5 days a week for first time since June. 


Review of weekly statistics 


Reports of industrial activity since the first of the new 
year have as a rule not lived up to expectations held prior 
to the turn of the year. On the contrary, the extra spurt 
forward which was expected to materialize after the in- 
ventory-taking season towards the end of January, has 
failed to take place. A feeling exists that in some quarters 
‘business is not down to rock bottom and that there are 
many concerns that must still readjust the prices at which 
their inventories are held. Some support is lent to the 
opinion that business is still unsettled, in some industries 
at least, by the very large increase in the number of failures 
that has taken place in the last two months and the high 
level at which they persist. Of course, a good part of this 
increase may ‘be discounted as failures are following the 
normal tendency to increase at the end of an old year 
and the beginning of a new oe. 

The difficulty is said to be partly due to the continuance 
of caution in purchasing, and to the fact that buying is 
held down in many cases to current needs. One hopeful 
conclusion from this, however, is that production is neces- 
sarily held down and that an actual shortage of goods is 
resulting which will in time produce higher prices and bring 
interested purchasers into the market. .In fact, one very 
large producer in a field operating at less than 50 per cent 
of capacity is so optimistic about the demand for their 
product in the future that it is going to spend $25,000 000 
in plant extensions and improvements to prepare for the 
time when the wheels of industry will start to speed up. 

Probably as a result of the failure of business to speed 
up in the last several weeks the stock market has been 
rather irregular lately, and slight declines have taken place 
among all major groups of securities. Much of the stock 
market activity has been confined to certain specialty 
groups of securities which are affected by current hap- 
penings and rumours more than by any distant look into 
the future. The oil stocks which a few months ago were 
leading a general stock market advance have been feeling 
recently the effects of continued large production and the 
consequent falling of oil prices from the high point reached 
last fall, which price level was apparently not justified by 
the facts. The railroads are on the whole much more steady 
than the other classes of stocks owing mainly to a belief 
in the gradual improvement in the conditions surrounding 
the transportation industry. 

Prices of commodities during the past week have shown 
opposite tendencies. Sugar and wool are the most notable 
commodities to advance in our list on the Jast page. The 
latter commodity has been known to be rather short in 
supply and the former which had reached its pre-war price 
level had evidently gone too far in that direction. Rubber 
and cotton, on the other hand, show perhaps the effects 
of large output, in the former case an inherent weakness 
in that industry. Increases in the cotton crop estimates of 
last year have exerted an unsteadying influence on the 
cotton market. 

Our financial condition is very satisfactory. The reserve 
ratio continues to increase regularly. The gold reserve is 
increasing, while notes in circulation and discounts are 
contracting. In the foreign exchange market the pound 
sterling went over the $4.25 mark during the week, while 
the other important currencies showed higher closing quo- 
tations over the previous week, with the exception of the 
German mark. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 

Sharen tPaded oct crete eas ce ts aiete 
Bonds traded, par value .......ccecaccee. 
New securities issued .........- ae Readies 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 
Price of 25 railroad stocks Sree | lactis fe 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist).........0-6. 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist)_ Ty isis seidie 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (ooo omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s ........-.. 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. §.: Liabilities 5 
Iam BOD ee is\ca ie wuslels eetane te talene 6 
(Catindat Niurmber ). of Agn le. dal. Seat, > 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......... 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total. .\. sy s)ovelave SRR Mey Cet ee) 
Imports, total 
Wheat exports, bushels | BSE afd s atbraove's ty 
Cotton exports, bales ......... afar Seika stale 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index.........-..-+. 
Annalist cost of living index.......... tf oa 
London Economist index .....0.-...+2: abe 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index. aise eis apes 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index........ 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel 
Corn, "No. a yellow, bushel 
Oats, .No.) 2. white, bushel... o%.00s eer o06 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds PROS Sas 
Coffee, No. (:9.) Rios pound: 1445/0). fF Sas 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds ........... 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound 
SU Vel) OU Ce aod ens his. otha lin cin pne lactis) qehe 
Lead, N. Y., 
Tin N. Y., 

Cotton, mid ling, pound . 
Print cloths B8F4 AN, 64 X60 we ansiie civ 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound.. 

Hides, packer No. Chicago, pound sera 
Leather, union batki, pound 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


Federal Reserve ratio ......+-seeeesseees 
Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 


Pe ed 


ee oo 


ee 


seeaeee 


ea 


oer ee eases 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


ee ee a 


oe ee ee ce) 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City ... 
Dallas 
Shast, Francisco, pe usvcmss aus a eeiiese pate singest fess 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (o00 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, ounces ........... 
Reserve notes in circulation (900 omitted) 
Fed. Res, Bank discounts (ooo omitted).. 


sree eeee 


Rediscount rate: New York ........ Rs Ratg 
Bank of Bingland | 6/40}. srojs)s 125] wpigians ets « 

Currency in circulation “(ooo omitted).. 

Interest rates N Y.:.Call loans ,........... 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 

Foreign exchange: 
Won gm (SINT DE) ca tele epie axe es Ku pice oieye 
WRTIS Ce Per LIANG): Harel setts c's samen ame 
One (Ce per lita).oe Ta. ea). SES 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) ....... “as 
Pett, Mer UIA TION ae Lhe le 4 a eis cls a's 4 

PRODUCTION: 

Pig 1tgn! TONS Wap os bivwts se slgait a6 (8's 90's 016 4 


Unfilled ‘tonnage, Uz gs. Steel Corp 
Coal, bituminous, tons ..... i < 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 bs aiale ibis 
Wheat on hand (bushels): Gitited States. 

Canada 


Week end. 
Jan. 28 
3,355,7274 
88,787,100 
69,361,500 
83.72 
54-17 
70.37 
4-700 


2,750; 673 


eeerce 


ee ec eens 


eoeecere 


80,010 


eoeseese 


tee eenee 
eee wet es 


er 


59-3 


"850, 173 


50,433, 000 
74,736,000 


Week end. 
Jan. 21 
4,809,439 

87,477,600 

53,475,500 

84.28 
54.71 
76.95 
4.680 


$062,459 


Cr 


«Were ere 


$19775726 
117,410 


eeoevece 


eee betoe 
er 


76.0 


77:8 

87.6 

75.6 

74.6 

45.9 

48.7 

72.8 

73-3 

69.2 

59.2 

47-3 

81.6 

58.6 
2,898,692 
2,229, 677 
913,822 
4% 


seen wee 


ee eeee 


ere fe aa 


53,379,000 
78,483,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


{ Figures as of first of month, 
Note: 


January 
1922 


eee teens 


cee crease 


see enere 


eee wees 
eoeeceote 


eee eeere 


eee enece 


Pr 


eee eeens 


*53-3 
*45.1 
*76.8 
*57.8 
*2,869,600 


ole eee eels 


5;775:400 
*6 
*5s@5% 
74.20% 


78.03 
74.26 


wet we ee 


were neee 


* 56,508,000 
*82,394,000 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 


14,423,000 
134,565,832 


76,342,530 
2,380 


ec eecece 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


14.3127 
161.830 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
ile ah 


* 55,552, 000 
*82,886,000 


November 
1921 

15,331,93012 

411,534,600 

mas-ean.0e 
477.82 

53-46 

"971.42 

*5.2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,437,397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


11.3514 
159.676 


* 2,786,239 
704,236 
rrnaes 1779 
1,308,749 
"5 


* 


5% 
5,726, Bes 
“sm@e 


73.9134 
17-33 
74.02 
t92.1 

T-51% 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,780,000 
*64,121,000 
54,231,000 


t Bradstreet’s estimate, 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148, 500 
a 97 

354 92 

S71. 50 
*§.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


* 2,725,966 
797,000 

£ 214575196 
1,402,903 


“5% 
5,691,285 
*6 


“5%4 @6 


43.72% 
17.09 
t3.9834 
790.9 
T-79 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
435733,000 
35,621,000 
*60, 162,000 
*27,000, 000 


September 
1921 
12,806 ,604 
337,552,700 
205,791,800 
$72.21 
352: 96 
*70.70 
“5.2695 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
1,539 


2,113 


325,713,702 
179,292,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,893,262 


11.0868 
174.646 
4,924 
232.7 
153 
is, 38 
*.75% 
£497 
23-50 
*7.00 
°07% 
“5.90 
"20.84 

* 29.00 
bet f 


*56.3 
*2,641,061 
691,096 
*2,481, 466 
“1,491,935 


985,529 
4,560,670 
35,127,000 
35/61 5,000 
*42:577,000 
* 4,881,000 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


News of the past week points to improvement in the 
foreign situation. The Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments at Washington has put through its program 
to reduce naval armaments, receiving the approval of the 
five powers it affects. That and other agreements restrict- 
ing the use of certain weapons of war, and the refunding 
of the foreign debt owed to the United States may account 
in large degree for the unusual strength shown by the im- 
portant European exchanges in the past week. The suc- 
cessful outcome of the Washington program is calculated 
to create a feeling of optimism, especially as to the recovery 
of the European countries from their burden of debt. 

The £ sterling is almost daily assuming a stronger posi- 
tion. The £ reached and passed $4.25, its objective point 
of the previous several weeks, and on Saturday had touched 
$4.3344, a jump of nine cents since the previous Saturday. 
This is the highest quotation for the £ since the middle of 
1919. Continental exchanges, excepting the Central Euro- 
pean currencies, also made substantial gains, the franc going 
from 8.19 cents to 8.3734 cents and the lira from 4.46% 
to 4.68 cents. 

Activity in the stock market is still rather narrowly con- 
fined to professional operators and to certain specialized 
groups of stocks. Continued strength in prices in the face ot 
this lack of public support speaks well of the underlying 
influences which evidently point to further strengthening oi 
security prices in bonds as well as stocks. In industry the 
past week developed a greater demand for steel products 
than formerly prevailed. Railroad companies contracting 
for new equipment and demands for structural steel 
for new building are mainly responsible for what additional 
activity there is in this direction. Operations, however, are 
still somewhat below 50 per cent of capacity. Textile pro- 
duction in New England may be temporarily interrupted 
by labor troubles arising from recent wage cuts, but the 
feeling is that this will be a temporary matter and im- 
provement in the industry should continue. The automobile 
companies look for increased business in the spring, and 
recent reports of the reopening of several copper mining 


and smelting plants point to a revival in this important: 


industry. h : 
The domestic business situation has been overshadowed 


. the last two weeks by reports of companies showing, with 


few exceptions, huge deficits from their operations in 1921. 
Public utilities are among the exceptions and show, as a 
rule, improvement in 1921 over 1920, owing to lower operat- 
ing costs. Among those showing deficits, the mail order 
houses especially bear testimony to the terrific strain price 
deflation has put upon their resources. Some of the re- 


-ports also give hint that further inventory adjustments are 


needed. But business men look upon this rather glum array 
of deficits as spilt milk and prefer to think of the future 
which gives a more optimistic prospect. 

Another large seasonal crop of business failures is seen 
in Bradstreet’s failure statistics for January. The number 
of failures increased by approximately 13 per cent over 
December, while liabilities increased by a little larger per- 
centage. The January totals represent the fourth consecu- 


tive monthly increase both in number of failures and in 
liabilities. It is reassuring to note, however, that last 
week’s total was 25 per cent less than the week before. 
Prices show no decided trend in either direction. The 
readjustment of the prices in the several groups of com- 
modities, begun the middle of last year, is not yet completed. 
Prices abroad, on the other hand, are still falling in prac- 
tically all other countries as well as England, whose index 
number is shown in the table on the last page of this issue. 
The domestic credit and money situation still continues 
to be an outstanding sign of improvement at home. The 
gold reserve of the Federal Reserve system has shown no 
signs of a let-up in its steady weekly increase, while note 
circulation and bank discounts are still being reduced. The 
decline of one point in the reserve ratio from the previous 
Wednesday is due to an increase in the deposits of the 
government and the member banks. Funds in the New 
York market are in ample supply. The demands on this 
supply in the shape of new security issues has fallen off 
lately, but the new government Treasury certificates offer 
a ready opportunity for the employment of surplus funds. 


Industrial news briefs 


Automobiles. Receivers appointed for the Locomo- 
bile Co., which will reorganize—Dodge cars reduced by 
$85 to $345.—Production of cars and trucks in 1921 was 
24 per cent less than in 1920, amounting to 1,680,000 last 
year.— White Motor Company inaugurates bonus system 
for first class work. 


Banking. New securities issued in 1921 in the U. S. 
amounted to $4,231,320,478 compared to $4,010,048,184 in 
1920.—Sales of listed bonds on 'N. Y. Stock Exchange 
in January totalled $416,772,900, breaking all January 
records. 

Building. Shortage of homes for 400,000 people in 
New York exists, according to Lockwood Committee on 
Housing.—Fifty more indictments by Lockwood com- 
mittee against heating and ventilating companies for 
trade conspiracy—Chamber of Commerce says the 
greatest building activity this year will be in the indus- 
trial states. 

Clothing. Waist and Dressmakers’ Union in New 
York decides to call strike to compel open shops to 
unionize.—Shirt makers’ wages reduced by 5 and 10 
per cent in arbitration proceedings before Dr. William 
M. Leiserson in New York.—The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association requests a Fed- 
eral investigation of their industry. 

Coal. Southern Ohio coal operators announce wage 
reductions of from 31 to 462/3 per cent to become 
effective April 1, and the abolishment of the check-off 
system.—Miners attempt to form alliance with rail- 
road unions for mutual protection in wage disputes.— 
Attorney-General Dougherty will not permit unions to 
break up the open shop. 

(Continued on Third Page) 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE DURING DECEMBER, 1921, IN THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
t Based upon reports from 367 stores 
Percentage of increase or decrease (3) (4) 
(1) (a) Percentage Percentage 
of average of out- 
Comp. of net sales with those Stocks at end of stocks at standing 
of,.corresponding. period month compared end of each orders at 
DISTRICT last year with month from end of 


July rto Dec. to 


B Ay - B date, to total pur- 
July 1 to date Same month Last average chases dur- 
December last year month monthly ing calen- 
= sales over dar year 
$ Vol. $ Vol. same period 1920 
No. 1: Boston 
Boston 5-9 25-7 —p 19 29.0 —= 5¥5 713-7 290.0 4.3 
Outside 5.5 25.2 —— 439 25.1 ——" 716 ==58.1 395.0 3.6 
District (26) 5.8 25.6 — 27 27.9 — 6.2 —15.0 316.0 4.2 
No. 2: New York , 
N. Y. C. and Bklyn 3:6 23.0 — 3.1 2 = = 
: : 7.4 3.0 14.9 314.2 ee 
Buffalo — 6.8 10.6 — 5.6 24.1 — oI —22.6 372-9 6.0 
Newark tS 22.9 "2.3 28.5 —10.9 —18.6 315.8 3-6 
Bonnaster — 4.5 L3syh — 3.8 26.5 —22.0 sHi2.4 350.5 2.3 
rey ae Fes — 8.2 9,0 _ he 2210 e251 —12.6 356.2 gn2 
utsi = 5 12.5 ane 20.3 — 4:0 —I4.1 473-0 5.0 
District (62)* 1.6 20.6 — 3.9 26.4 —= 565 00.3 323.1 5-1 
No. 3: Philadelphia 
ai a ae ae — Ee 230k —10.4 ——T2.0 3207 6.8 
utsil — 3. ’ — 7. 2i. — 1.2 —I10.7 426. 2.9 
District (47)* 1.2 20.1 — 6.7 Ben — 8.2 —I13.9 347-9 5:9 
No. 4: Cleveland 
Cleveland —10.0 6.8 —18. 6.6 —II.2 —15.3 vi 
Pittsburgh nse 0.7 bate 3.1 Bib 2p ah sons ; : 
enna i — 3.2 14.9 — 7.3 21.9 14.2 —I19,0 407.7 7.1 
Bocas = anf fay so 8 ape —23.4 “oe 388.2 4.6 
utsi — 7. ; —i7. 42 — 2.7 —18.4 443.1 7-5 f 
District \(30)* —I10.7 6.0 —17.3 8.8 —I3.4 1760) 381.0 5.6 
No. 5: Richmond 
Baltimore — 7.4 9.9 —12.5 15.1 — 4.3 —=21,.9 350.1 5-1 ; - 
Richmond — 0.7 17.9 — 6.7 22.7 1.6 —20.4 346.5 5.7 +s rs 
Aloe pax ci i ve uneh ad oe — 8 20.7 354-5 2.8: te u “~ 
utsic —, ‘ 5. Id. 1 I. 25.2 475: 5-3 / 
District (22)* — 4.5 13.4 = 0.5 19.0 — 5.9 —21.8 369.3 4-4 
No. 6: Atlanta 
Atlanta —I9.2 <=! ASE —25.3 — 1.8 — 7.8 255.0 470.6 3.0 
Birmingham —30.1 —17.0 cane —10.8 8.8 —10.8 490.0 3+3 
Nashville — 3.7 14.3 —12.8 14.7 — 9.8 —15.8 441.3 4.3. 
New Orleans —13.4 2.8 —15.4 11.2 — 8.1 —22.0 394.3 8.0 
Savannah =a2d,7. —10.6 —26.1 — 3.0 10.7 — 9.0 568.7 22 
Outside ¥ —17.3 —7 1:6 321.8 2.8 — 6.3 —14.6 443.9 Zit 
District (34) —17.0 — 1.5 —20.6 4.4 — 4.5 —17.9 436.3 5.0 
No. 7: Chicago 
Chicago — 7.1 10.3 —1 1,0 17.0 — 6.4 22.5 331-3 35 
aa Ss —— 3.5 14.5 —13.9 I pe —20.7 —18.6 349-0 5.8 
utside isd 5.2 14.5 12.4 —I0.4 —15,8 461.1 4.6 
District (50)* — isa 9-9 —13.6 13.6 —14.5 coal 393-4 5.1 
No. 8: St. Louis 
St. Louis — 8:2 9.0 —I10.9 Be — 2.6 —15.9 360.6 Bi 
Vaile = ae a S355 37 —II.9 —25.0 580.4 3.6 
emphis ees : —I14.7 12.2 -—— 5.2 —I5. 85. 6. 
Little Rock —10.6 6.1 —10.8 1733 ae Ar fy: ie 6.8 
Outside —I1.9 4.6 725-0 11.8 — 3.0 —17.1 507.5 6,6 
District (20)* 215-0 8.5 —Il.9 15.9 — 3:9 —17.3 401.4 4.5 
No. 9: Minneapolis (12)* —18.3 —= 60 7417-3 8.8 i8.r 12.9 s 2.8 
No. 1o: Kansas City 
Kansas City 3x9) 14.1 / aero-0 21.0 1.0 24.1 436.2 1.0 
Denver 0.7 19-5 — 0.1 T. 8.6 —I9. 3 , 
Outside —- 6.5 II.0 9-9 t85 —I1.3 pe ae 3.0 ¢ 
District (14)* —' 4.8 13.6 = 7.6 21.5 — 1.8 —20.3 443.7 2.2 ( 
No. 11: Dallas (22)* apt Oey — al —21.3 3-5 —aIt.2 —24.9 444.5 75 on 
No. 12: San Francisco : 
Los. Angeles 2.6 21.8 0.9 2. TAs —I17. 2 
San Reamaieee 1.6 20.6 — 6.3 Sake peal é4 i aa aes 
Oaklan ame 7-9 — 9.4 19.1 — 2.6 —I12.1 ' ae 
Sacramento AL Say 0.5 —13.8 13.4 es 21.0 pried 
Seattle — 1.2 17-3 7-4 21.8 17.4 —I19.7 343.0 4.0 
Spokane —14.5 1.5 —10.9 17.2 — 4.9 —18.0 469.2 ate 
Salt Lake City —16.0 "0.3 16.5 9.8 — 6.4 —11.8 439.2 fe 
District (28)* —~ 24 15.9 39-5 21.6 —13.8 —16.2 411.7 6:8 
UNITED STATES (367)* — 5.6 12.1 —t10.8 27.3 ai AB —17.4 378.9 5-0 


* Number of stores reporting % ( 


a> 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail, trade 3" 


The influence of the Christmas trade on sales and stocks 
of merchandise on hand in the department stores through- 
out the country is seen in the table on the opposite page. 
New England and the Middle Atlantic cities together with 
the Pacific coast apparently have done a fairly excellent 
amount of business in December. Merchants in the South 
and Northwest, on the other hand, did not thrive so well 
in comparison with December, 1920. Arranged in order, 
the better districts leading, the territories line up as fol- 
lows: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Richmond, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Atlanta and Minneapolis. 

From the columns headed “Vol.” in the table it appears 
that the number of units of goods sold was on the whole 
greater than in 1920 both for the month of December and 
for the last six months of the respective years, These 
volume percentages are determined by the change in retail 
prices over the periods involved. For this purpose the 
United States Department of Labor retail food price index 
is used. The index number in December, 1921, was 150 
as compared with 178 in December, 1920; for the last six 
months of each year the average index number was 151.83 
in 1921 and 199.67 in 1920, which means a greater volume 
of goods could change hands in the later periods with the 
same amount of money. 

The table further reveals a decrease in value of stocks 
on hand from the total in December, 1920 and November, 
1921 (column 2); an increase in the turnover of goods 
since the November report (see supplement of January II) 
as shown in column 3; and no change from November in 
purchase orders outstanding (column 4). 

Succeeding months in the first half of 1922 should show 
up more and more favorable than the corresponding months 
of 1921. Last year at this time we were heading for the 
bottom of the depression; this year we are slowly climbing 
out. 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from First Page) 


Copper. Old Dominion Mining Company and the 
Arizona Commercial Mining Company intend to resume 
operations soon.—Phelps-Dodge Corporation starts 
three furnaces at Douglas, Ariz. 


Electrical appliances. Sale of Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany to Martin E. Kern by Alien Property Custodian 
being investigated. 


Electrical railways. One-man cars help Massachusetts 
Street Railway Company earn surplus of $892,389 for 
1921 as against deficit of $660,535 in 1920. 


Glass. Window glass workers and manufacturers 
agree on wage cut of 30 per cent effective throughout the 
country. | all 

Insurance. Untermyer proposes inclusion of mutual 
fire and casualty companies with National Bureau of 
Fire and Casualty Underwriters so public can save 
$375,000,000 in premiums annually. 

Iron and steel. U. S. Steel net earnings in last 
quarter of 1921 amounted to $19,612,033, compared with 
$43,877,862 in same period of 1920.—Hugo Stinnes, Ger- 
man steel manufacturer, tries to sell rails here at $35.50 
a ton. | 

Lard. Stocks at Chicago total 27,790,000 pounds as 
compared with 48,024,000 pounds last year. 

Lumber. The Hotchkiss Bros. Co. of Torrington, 
Conn., in hands of receiver. 

Mail order. Montgomery Ward & Co. reports loss of 
$9,887,306 in 1921, due mostly to inventory losses. 

Meat. Stocks at Chicago aggregate 172,839,000 
pounds as compared with 239,458,000 pounds last year. 
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Paper. The :Qswego Falls»Pulp and. Paper Co., the 
Skaneateles“Paper ‘Co. and’ the Seal Right Corp. of New 
York State consolidate with capital of $2,500,000,—The 
Maine Pulp and Paper Co., Inc., of Buffalo, bankrupt. 
—Canadian exports of pulp and paper in December 
were $10,325,533 compared with $14,612,083 in Decem- 
ber, 1920. U.S. took most of exports. 


Petroleum. Production in the U.S. in 1921 estimated 
at 469,369,000 barrels valued at $753,300,000. Output 
increased 26,237,000 barrels over..1920.—Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana cuts wages of common laborers in 
Rocky Mountain region from 60 to 50 cents an hour, 
affecting 2500 men. 


Publishing. St. Louis newspapers reduce prices to 
pre-war level of 2c. 


Radio. Government seeks to control sending of mes- 
sages by amateurs. 


Railroads. Hines opposes freight rate reduction as 
earnings are too low already and business would not be 
stimulated by a reduction—Hoover recommends gov- 
ernment guarantee of equipment trust certificates to 
help roads. He advocates rate reductions on coal, metals, 
wood and agricultural products before other rates are 
reduced.—New York Central shops at Oswego add 109 
men.—Seaboard Air Line to buy 1750 new cars and 
reconstruct 3000 old ones.—Great Northern Railway 
Company will spend over $1,000,000 double tracking 
part of main line.—Erie, Kansas City Northwestern, 
Illinois Central, and Knoxville & Carolina plan financ- 
ing for new equipment. 


Shipping. Seamen’s wages on Pacific coast cut 12% 
per cent. 


Shoes. Endicott-Johnson Corporation shows net 
profits in 1921 of $4,642,889, equivalent to $10.79 per 
share on common stock after preferred dividends. 


Sugar. Federal Sugar Refining Company reduces 
price from 5.10 to 5.05 cents per pound.—Santo Domingo 
sugar crop expected to be largest on record, totalling 
250,000 tons in 1921-22 against 208,000 in 1920-21.— 
Government officials believe consumption this year will 
exceed that in 1921. 


Textiles. American Woolen Company plants at 
Thamesville and Yantic, Conn., to go on 55-hour per 
week schedule without wage reduction.—Eleven plants 
in Pawtucket Valley of Rhode Island closed by strike 
owing to 20 per cent cut in wages.—Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine cotton mills follow example of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island mills and reduce wages 
20 per cent affecting 50,000 workers. Rhode Island 
unions strike—Employee-partners co-operative move- | 
ment of Harvard Knitting Mills, Wakefield, Mass., a 
failure. “Partners” don’t co-operate. 


Tractors. Samson Tractor Company reduces price 
from $665 to $445. 


Wool. Government auction at Boston of 7,000,000 
pounds brought iprices 25 per cent higher than January 
sale. 


Miscellaneous 


Germany. Railroad strike began Feb. 2, including 
engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, and station- 
masters. 

Tariff. Schwab favors American valuation plan for 
import duties as helping American standards and Amer- 
ican workingmen. 

Wages. Analysis by J. L. Jacobs Co. of Chicago 
shows that wage increases. have run ahead of living costs 
since 1918 and since peak in 1920 wages have declined 
less rapidly than living costs. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 

Shares traded ......sieode nieileth te tila tebscetess is 
Bonds traded, par value. eh a Beattie 
New securities issued ........c-cevceceeee 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist) . . 
Price of 25 railroad stocks ye ope letattes 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist).. i EOS 
Net yield of ro bonds (Annalist) %. RE te ale 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (ooo omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. Sisu\Liabilities \) 05. <4/. See 
Numbers). cial. oleae Wiese Weinsierats clei 
Canada: Number ...... 
Railroad gross earnings per mile HIE ater 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total 
Tmportsy torah. uivisiees. eelele slitere” eps epeins fof) 
Wheat exports, bushels 
Cotton exports, Dales feiss acts 0.c.sincie alee 3H 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index........--..0+. 
Annalist cost of living index............. 
London Economist index 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index. iE ie Beate als 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index...... Fe 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel .....-.... PoC SRR 
.Corn,iNo,) 2. yellow, ‘bushels seisis.<'s:eyaleie = + 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ........ eeiatersiele 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........... 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio, pound 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........... 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton. 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, “ton. 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound : 
Silyer;Lounce) iis. wees Ace aN stestvaleisiale\bone 


sete cere ene 


eee eerseeseen 


Pee ee ee 


ee eee crete esene 


eer ee ere oeneteos 


eee sett eee eee tae 
ee eee eres ene 


eee ees 


ound Fitisetly 
Cotton, middling, POUND) 2s e005 vee sle cree. 
Print) cloths ’/3874) 1m., -G4:% 60) Wo s)s eles avenue 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound.. 

Hides, packer No, Chicago, pound. alaabontls 
Leather, union Backs: potind 7)", ee eeew es 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound..........+.. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


Federal Reserve ratio ......6-.--2.05 Sealers 
Boston _ lctoheto Uratabters alts ingeticl ob fe aib o erolehe'e «am 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


Minneapolis F 
Kansas Citys. ./. s6 Liatal share a's | Miehieat s:O)8 (ous 
Dallas 
mam AM PamerscO tirjre.. stele noseie cients ote ens 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) . 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (ooo omitted) 
Rand Gold production, ounces ......... 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 
Fed. Res, Bank discounts (ooo omitted).. 


Rediscount rate: New York .............. 
Banisjof Bingland yo. aisle bs ceiasisala sys 
Currency in circulation (000 omitted) .. 


Thterestirates N. Y.7! Call loans: 2.52) 00. 3. 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 

Foreign exchange: 
London ($ per £) ... 
Paris (c. per franc) 
Rome's (Cuipenguray he deere ics lo a doi en 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) 
Berlin (c. per mark) 


PRODUCTION: 


Pig) iron; tons \, «sen os 
Unfilled tonnage, U. gi? 
Coal, bituminous, tons 
Petroleum, barrels, of) 42 gals. piece ce 
Wheat on hand Coushelst United States. 
Canada 


Poco rece eer cencces 


eo eee wma e reese sane 


see eee ee acre reser 


eeeee ee erry 


Week end. 
Feb. 4 
3,300,952 
76,102,100 
39,895,500 
85.66 
55-44 
76.74 
4.730 


3,128,991 


eee ewer 


3,662,967 
128,034 


a ey 


53-7 


$0,135,000 
73,583,000 


Week end. 
Jan. 28 
3535557274 
88,787,100 
69,361,500 
83.72 
54-17 
76.37 
4.700 


2,750,673 


eoeeeere 


er 


80,010 


oeececcce 


59-3 


"850, 173 


seer ewee 


50,433) 600 
74,736,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


+ Figures as of first of month, 
Note: 


January 
1922 
15,394,419 
410,772,900 
209,061,500 
*83.26 
*53-75 
75:27 
*4.835 


2,795 
330 


eoeesoes 


161,984 


45.1 
*76.8 
*57.8 

*2,869,600 

*2,443, 407, 
ofl 2179, 33 
"4 

st 

pad tia 


*5@5 


14.20% 
$8.03 
14.26 
795. 3 

1.53 


eee eenee 


* 56, 508,000 
*82,394,000 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 
380. 90 
*55.46 
*75.86 
* 4.840 


14,423,000 
134,565,832 


76,342,530 
2,380 


eeeoeesos 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


11.3127 
161.839 


682,708 
*2,366,006 
*1,182,301 


"4% 

*5 

5,676,711 
% 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
30,975,000 
4 4729575000 
55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


November 
1921 

15,331,93034 

411,534,600 

255,937,800 

*77.82 

*53-46 

*71.42 

*5.2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,437,397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


11.3514 
150.676 


39.4 
#3004 
*72!t 
*50.6 

* 2,786,239 
704,236 
42408, 779 
"1,308,749 


"5% 


5,726, Me 
*s4@e 


73.9114 
17-33 
74.02 
f92.1 

7-51 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
*54,231,000 


t Bradstreet’s estimate. 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


October 
192! 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
75-97 
54.92 
*7 1.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,9545743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 


*2,725, 966 
707,000 
* 2,457,196 
“1,402,903 


1,240,162 
4,286,820 
43,733,000 
35,621,000 
*60,162,000 
*27,000,000 


September 
1921 
12,806,604 
3371552,700 
205, 791, 800 

72. 21 
*52. 96 
*70.70 
*5.2695 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
aig 


a ,113 


325,713,704 
179,292,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,803,262 


11.0868 
174.646 


#56. 
WE) eis eer 
691,096 
¥ 2,481,466 
“1,491,035 


985,529 
4,560,670 
35,127,000 
30,61 5,000 
*42:577,000 
4,881,000 


332.603 Tes 
TW | 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


_Most important of several items bearing on the business 
situation and brought to light during the past week are 
the figures of foreign trade both of the United States and 
of Great Britain. 


January trade statistics of the latter country, published 
last Sunday, show a startling decline in the amount of 
excess imports. In fact, the excess of only £4,890,000, rep- 
resenting the difference between exports of £71,590,000 and 
imports of £76,480,000 is a decline from £16,542,811 in De- 
cember last year and compares with £10,601,901 in January, 
1914, and is the smallest excess since the middle of 1913. 
In this fact (the improving foreign trade of Great Britain) 
is seen a very logical reason for the especially strong up- 
ward movement in the quotations for the pound sterling 
in the New York exchange market during the past month. 


The pound sterling reached as high as $4.38 and a frac- 
tion last week, but closed on Saturday at $4.3334. At this 
last figure the pound shows a gain of a cent and an eighth 
over the previous Saturday’s closing and 9% cents over 
two weeks ago. From the low point of $3.55 reached last 
July the quotation on last Saturday represents a recovery 
of 22 per cent. 

As the pound keeps creeping slowly upward towards 
parity the question of when the resumption of gold pay- 
ments for British currency notes will be resumed becomes 
more and more a topic for discussion and conjecture. Sir 
Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been heard 
from recently on this point. He said in a statement made 
last week that his government intended “to permit the re- 
establishment of an unrestricted gold market for gold in 
London at the earliest date at which the state of exchange 
rendered it possible and desirable.” It was announced later, 
however, that this referred principally to the export of gold 
from Great Britain, which at present is permitted only 
under license. It will undoubtedly be some considerable 
length of time before British currency notes will be made 
convertible into gold, for the feeling is that in order to 
avoid a drain upon their gold reserve—which conversion 
would produce if permitted now—the pound must come 
closer to parity. 

Ais is generally the case the influence of the pound ster- 
ling was felt by the other principal European exchanges. 
The French frane went from 8.3734 cents on the previous 
Saturday to 8.5434 at the close of last week, while the 
Italian lira rose from 4.68 cents to 4.8314 in the same time. 
These increases represent larger proportionate increases 
than were recorded by the pound sterling. This has been 
the case also since the low point for these exchanges was 
reached in 1921. The recovery in the franc and lira since 
that point has been approximately 60 and 45 per cent 
respectively. 


Our own foreign trade showed another decline in January, 
both in imports and exports. The excess of exports, how- 
ever, amounting to $63,000,000, represents an increase over 
the December excess of $59,000,000. Price declines, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, have still much to 
do with lower foreign trade totals. The exchange situation 
is undoubtedly the rnost important factor in limiting our 
trade at the present time, and there are few who do not 
look with satisfaction upon improving European exchanges. 

Unlike foreign trade, business activity in January in the 
building industry, as gathered from preliminary reports 
issued by the F. W. Dodge Company, was highly encourag- 
ing, as contracts awarded were 4o per cent higher than in 
January, 1921. This increase is in line with repeated 


' prophecies of a very active building season to begin early 


in the new year. 

In the commodity markets there is a measure of con- 
solation for the farmer in the recent strength of wheat 
and to a lesser degree of corn. The former rose 634 cents 
last week and the latter 334 cents. As the prices of the 
products he has to sell increase and the prices of the things 
he has to buy either remain stationary or decrease, the 
farmer’s purchasing power increases and thus hastens the 
return of a large volume of business which depends on the 
purchasing power of this largest single class of people in 
the country. 

In line with the reports of poor business in most quarters 
in January come the reports of pig iron production and 
unfilled steel orders, both of which show declines from the 
December totals. This is the first setback in pig iron pro- 
duction since the industry started on the upgrade last Sep- 
tember. True, it is a decline of only 10,000 tons, and it 
results very likely from the house cleaning and inventory- 
taking common to the first month in the year. With the 
increase, taking form lately, of orders for structural steel 
from the building industry and for new rolling stock from 
the railroads, the outlook is not as bad as it seems. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. President Harding says we are past the 
crisis in the agricultural situation—Senator Brandegee 
wants farmers amenable to Sherman Anti-Trust law the 
same as manufacturers.—Manitoba, Canada, prevents mort- 
gage foreclosures to help farmers. 

Automobiles. Motor vehicles doubled in number in 
1921 over 1920.—Henry Ford pays $8,000,000 for the Lin- 
coln Motor Company. Plant opened Feb. 6 with 600 men. 
Prices reduced by $800 to $1,200. 

Banking and brokerage. Bucket shops being investi- 
gated in New York City. 

(Continued on Third Page) 
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Purchasing power of cities and districts 


BOSTON DISTRICT Richmond District—Continued _ Minneapolis District—Continued 
Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 
to Dec ’21 to Jan ’21 to Dec ’2r to Jan ’21 to Dec ’21 to Jan ’2r 
Bangor. i. Q2 88 Richmond ..... 87 89 Riclonae soc y'.)s° 70 
BGStOO Mande me oe I4I 93 Washington ... | 93 102 Minneapolis ... 96 (osigs SER eal 
Fall River .... 116 III Wilmington ... 100 He Strand 2oMG ° ee ha Sa 
Ratrthora’ eee. 120 98 Pid — ; Sioux’ Falls... 112 88 ° 
Holyoke sacle > 102 8t herald ( .oaae 97 92 Sada Maes ae 76 
Aves es in 5 a 
Mens a ATLANTA DISTRICT | Wie Ba ys 
New Bedford . 99 me ne eee 99 96 Combe lh... 83 76 
New Haven .. II UStSta cee 104 112 
Peticddee se ‘ 4 i Biri salen aay 85 KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
Providence uot 105 88 ‘Chattanooga bile 99 79 Atchison. m9 Ren Ioo 88 
Springfield .... 105 86 Jackslonville .. 101 81 Bartlesville ... 107 64 
Waterbury ... 108 92 Knoxvilte: 2200" 112 96 Cheyenne ..... 148 141 
Worcester ... 103 83 Macon aces 88 75 Colorado 
ey EY nee Molbileeaee tes ged ow 86 D Springs''..... 118 re 
Tt! oa, I Montgomery .. 96 OL papi ORE ee 103 
“ad a, Nashville ..... 105 66 Joplin \.%..--3. 108 06 
NEW YORK DISTRICT New Orleans .. 115 80 Kansas City, 
Albany: ys. 08, 112 06 Pensacola .... 96 80 Kansas ..... 108 78 
Binghamton ... 102 04 Savannah (i... 99 QI Kansas City, 
Bittato wee ee 109 88 Mrmapay Wi see 107 08 Missouri .... 100 80 
Passare yy eee 07 113 Vicksburg <0.) 112 100 Muskogee see 105 54 
New Ylork .... 103 95 pier tau ak Oklahoma City 106 82 
Rochester .... 114 99 HA Boe Iaaipis Cael 106 87 Stee Sete eee 106 eo 
Syracuse ..... 10. UEDIO .....6- 
z ne met CHICAGO DISTRICT St. Joseph .... 110 87 
tea eek cess 103 95 Bay iCity 0 93 77 Popeka eR IOI 86 
Bloomington .. 103 88 AL Sa eben eres, 133 89 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT Cedar Rapids . 110 81 Wichita ...... 105 78 
Altoona ...... 93 70 Chatago ats 103 89 ee Ls 
a: sogeieted ae IIO 85 Dee We he 93 Total Mn. ele 107 Qo 
arrisburg ‘'... 113 1090 OCEUETL TMM, oer sting 95 8 
Johnstown .... 84 ie Des Moines ... 105 88 DALLAS DISTRICT 
Mancasteraun a. 2 93 81 Detronts aay at y's . 06 04 Albuquer que... 99 
Philadelphia .. 100 95 Dubuque ..... 114 1s Ni be ust eee, Y 103 81 
Reading 0... 100 ss Gt i eee IOI 103 Beaumont .... 110 76 
Scranton ...... 100 92 Ft. Wayne eS 05 alles?! mare 104 93 
EBRENnton Weis ess 84 90 Grand Rapids . 75 77 Md (i Pasoyystieins:. . 99 
Wilkes-Barre .. 100 04 Indianapolis .. 97 890 Fi. Worth ....° 104 135 
Williamsport . 97 81 Jacksonian. 102 87 Galveston ..... 98 64 
Wilmington .. 108 74 Kalamazolo ... 97 85 Houston hse IOI 85 
SVG Gis ghe.' aleuats 106 100 Bansinicih, spices 100 93 San Antonio .. 100 86 
or EN filwaukee .... 90 “8 Shreveport .... 116 8&8 
jes a lle 100 04 Moline |......, 95 FOE eter: seine Soe of 
PEOL 120 bese 97 79 TAICSOM a ok < tielie Nas 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT Pitta ah 85 Aira cigl Mesrihin 143 83 
Akron ...----: st4 84 Sioux, City)... 116 50 re — 
Cincinnati .... 116 90 South Bend... 990 144 Aotalh sie. si 107 92 
SO bate a aR 108 ig Springfield, Ill, 104 90 SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
Columbus .... 104 QO AMaterios : 170 103 
Dagton gece IOI FO3 ic tes os ee ibcaree Ra sa bei ayers) es Lee Ley) cyyie'ees 107 116 
Erie Lat 2/1 04 78 IOUS Ei wis stoi te ipys LTD 102 
Greensburg ... 70 55 a otal Mee im Re Bresio. (:). 94 #4) 4 78 97 
Lexington .... 132 IOI ST. LOUIS DISTRICT Long Beach ... 100 116 
Con) AGrty ule t- 103 71 E. St. Louis .. 90 13 Los Angeles .. 106 112 
Pittsburghahou i. LTO 73 Evansville .... 119 108 Oakland isis - 95 - 06 
Springfield .... 112 82 Little Rock ... 104 80 Ogden 3.03.) 137 98 
Toledo ..!he 54) det 113 127 Bouisvilles@aass.| ITs 88 Pasadena ..... 132 115 
Wheeling ..... 04 79 Memphis ..... 104 92 Portland’... 97 77 
Youngstown .. 102 590 Quincy Ween 95 Ay, Hanon. S74! 109 88 
—- — St. womiisitea sty . 100 88 Sacramento ... 77 06 
Totals... as 126 70 Springfield, Mo. 119 ) a oleh City 80 73 
a ae an Diego .... 107 IOI 
Nett neat Dees Totals ik usas IIO QI San Francisco . 97 85 
Baltimore ..:.: QI 86 ‘ Sani Jose ck .te: 04 86 
Charleston oe ui 98 MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT Seattle : Es, 104 
Charlotte. ./,. 108 112 Aberdeen ..... 95 58 Spokane to. hoi. 07 70 
Columbia |) .,))5 120 II2 Billings peers 89 Stockton ..s i. 96 IOI 
Greenville, S.C. 114 ss Duluth ¢ omnes 74 51 Machen 062). fore) 87 
Huntington ... 08 81 Haroo. aes ueenir 92 99 Yakiumeant ver. 85 108 
Nortolk e005 86 84 Grand Forks’... 84 106 pote S, wer Y, 
Maleigh.)y, .5\ 0 175 138 Great Falls ... 120 92 TORII Gut, 102 03 
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BUSINESS: CONDITIONS 


Purchasing power of cities and districts 


An index to the purchasing power of the people and 
industries of the various business centers of the country 
is afforded by statistics of debits to individual accounts as 
reported by banks throughout the country to the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. These debits are in sub- 
stance bank clearings with all duplications of items elim- 
inated. They therefore show with the highest possible 
degree of precision what has been spent for goods and 
services and the like during a period of time in different 
sections of the country. 

The table on the opposite page consists of ratios based 
on these statistics of debits to individual accounts. It 
shows how “debits” in the month of January, 1922, com- 
pare with the month previous and with January, I921, in 
over 150 cities and in the 12 Federal Reserve Districts. 
In each case the previous period is represented by 100. 
Therefore, if the ratio is, say, 102 it means that “debits” last 
month were two per cent greater than in the former period. 

In these days of keen competition and in the days ahead 
of keener competition the organizations which direct their 
selling appeal to those parts of the country that give evi- 
dence of being active purchasers will have a large advan- 
tage over the organizations whose appeal is scattered. That 
is always a great problem of the sales and advertising de- 
partments: to discover the best selling markets. The ratios 
in the table herewith should therefore be of great help in 
pointing out those cities and districts that have the “where- 
withal” to spend and those not so well off. Beyond that 
they offer a means of comparing sales of one period with 
another so that an organization may know if it is getting 
its share of the business in a particular territory. ; 

The collection manager will find a ready use for the ratios 
by comparing his collections of one period with another to 
see if his company is receiving its propor proportion of the 
funds being paid through the banks. As a check, also, on 
the general prosperity of the various sections of the 
country, the credit manager will find the ratios worthy of 
frequent reference when granting a line of credit. 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from First Page) 


Clothing. Dress and Waist Makers’ Union threatens 
strike unless employers cease letting work out to non-union 
shops. 


Coal. Railway unions in New York District approve 
alliance with coal unions in case of strike. 


Copper. Production in 1921 in Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District (Pacific Coast) estimated at 226,930,105 
pounds, compared with 745,250,381 in 1920. 


Food products. The United States Food Products 
Corp., capital $30,000,000, in bankruptcy—The Postum 
Cereal Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, will reorganize 
with $5,000,000 capital. 


Glass. Indictment against window glass manufactur- 
ers for violation of Sherman Anti-Trust act dismissed. 


Gold. California gold production in 1921 totalled 
$15,744,910 as compared with $14,311,043 in 1920.—Rand 
miners’ strike expected to hold up gold shipments from 
England to United States. 


Housing. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
made 5,657 loans on private and apartment houses in the 
United States amounting to $68,080,107. 


Iron and steel. Activity has increased since Feb. 1 
and is about on a level with that of last November-Decem- 
ber.—Production of iron and steel in 1921 in five leading 
countries amounted to 29,281,000 gross tons of pig iron and 
35,342,000 gross tons of steel. In i920 figures were 
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54,976,000 and 63,117,000 respectively—-Demand for steel 
pipe is increasing—Charges made before Federal Trade 
Commission that certain steel companies are in price con- 
spiracy.—Unfilled steel orders of the U. S. Steel Corp. on 
Jan. 31 totalled 4,241,678 tons, 26,736 tons less than the 
month before—Emergency Fleet Corporation asks for bids 
on 105,000 tons of fabricated steel at Hog Island. 


Lumber. Government will take census of lumber 
production during 1921. 


Machinery. International Association of Machinists 
want only the government to manufacture war material, 
to take the profit out of war. 


Meat and packing. Morris & Co. suffer decline of 
almost $12,000,000 in surplus account for year ending Oct. 
29, 192. 


Petroleum. Mexican petroleum production in 10921 
is estimated at 190,000,000 barrels.—Standard Oil Company 
of New York reduces gasoline from 26 to 24 cents.—Price 
of kerosene reduced by S. O. of Louisiana—Billion dollar 
oil company formed in Delaware named Shell Union Oil 
Corporation. 

Phonographs. Columbia Graphophone Co. in re- 
ceivership proceedings. 


Printing and publishing. Compositors on Paris edi- 
tions of New York Herald and London Daily Mail strike. 


Railroads. Hoover’s regional plan of settling wage 
disputes postpones wage readjustment, says President Loree 
of the Delaware and Hudson.—Erie’s earnings in 1021 
equivalent to 4 per cent on preferred stock—German rail- 
way strike called off—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Great Northern and ‘Northern Pacific reduce fares from 
Chicago to Pacific coast by 20 per cent—Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad to spend $33,000,000 on improve- 
ments in 1922—-Erie contracts with outside firms for 
maintenance of its equipment, thereby releasing 2,000 men.— 
Idle freight cars on Jan. 31 totalled 480,842, as compared 
with 555,353 idle on Jan. 23. 


Retail trade. S. S. Kresge Company had its largest 
year in I921; net earnings $3,402,033 as compared with 


$2,753,500 in 1920. 


Sugar. Cuban Sugar Finance Commission winds up 
its affairs—Russia plans a swgar trust. 


Textiles. Rhode Island cotton mills face strike of 
15,000 men on account of wage cuts. More strikes expected. 
—American Woolen Company won’t reduce wages this 
season. 


Tobacco. Cigarette output in 1921 in U. S. was 
51,844,378,478, a new record. Cigar output totalled 
6,758,740. 

Tractors. Ford starts Dearborn plant, at 100 per 
cent capacity. 

Wool. National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


in favor of Fordney tariff. 


Miscellaneous 


Employment. New York State factory employment 
fell off 1.5 per cent in December. 


Italy. Treasury receipts of the Italian Government in 
last six months of 1921 were I,200,000,000 lire more than 
for same period of 1920, due mostly to direct taxes, which 
increased by 620,000,000 lire. 


Public finance. Victory 334 per cent notes to be 
redeemed by June 15. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 


Shares traded 
Bonds traded, pat value ... 
New securities issued ...-.s.ee.eeee 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist) ,« 
Price of 25 railroad stocks inet) hee 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist).. See 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %. ke ae 2 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (ooo omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s ..... Bieter» § 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. S.: Liabilities 
Number, scien . ass « Ube ebaels wend 
Canada: Number 2... 4... eevee seee ees $3 % 
Railroad gross earnings per mile a letercteliee 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total 
Imports, total EERE She 8 
Wheat exports, bushels ..... slop wise’ Hs 
Cotton exports, bales .........%6.5% eee 
Gold moveménts: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index............... 
Annalist cost of living index............. 
London Economist ‘index: .....0.%.. weed 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index........... 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index........ 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel 
Corn, ’No. 2 yellow, PRISTON CIS 3 es ah Ghia s 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel) oici. ck. ces 
Pork, mess, Chicago, WED Lei oratetaveus-sla!ytavere toes ark 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........3.. 
Coffee; NG, :% Rie, pound . on cseco sm erry 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds ........... 
Iron. No,. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound 
Silver sone Aa. oo eases aw se ae core oe 


Tin N. Y., pound 
Cotton, middling, pound ....4). s/s. DL axeter eis) Be 
Print clots’ 3854 itt. 64 K Ge. oe 
Wool, delaine, Se paren Boston, pound... 
Hides, packer No. Chicago, pound od eee 
Leather, union Pols pound ‘ 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


Federal Reserve ratio cram cveuriay 


Boston is)... cieiae ae Miatelavetwiateiivetanare operat aus 


Philadblphia - pps sisi cid tiabicrs bs vidwiteiswietios 
Cleveland 
Rich morid! caw «sai cisiale Crete taarate erento 
Atlan tae) ib aes lSaletecrg puicic waist rie tutes ae 
Chicago: ia. udiis ota Bare ehh idialle hd tial, 
St. Louis ..... tha isk IAs PAIS Hs. 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City ... 
Dallas 
Sat PTANCiscQwauee sive slelaatecalecisterasnarerte 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (000 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, ounces ............ 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (o00 omitted).. 


Rediscount rate; New York. ....sceeee+eus 
et bel <iton SB rtd EF 11 Ue On SOAP ies tea 
Currency in circulation (000 omitted). 
Interest -ratesi(N))/Y.: Call loans 22.) J20s.2. 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 
Foreign exchange: 
Loridoa($ ‘per £)i-ceeiesiiscan beben ee ee 
Paris idem pes trance) (secre rece sc 1 heen. 
Romes: (6 per lira) volscistts Bates wn duchess 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $). rh rt ah 
Berlin (ey per mark) widigeisios oc cee ace . 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig: won. tons). biccisisisy gle siamicieieiate ata ae 
Unfilled ‘tonnage, We Se Steel” Corp 
Coal,. | bituminous,’ tons) na owe sl. cates 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 


gal. 
Wheat on hand (bushels) t: Gnited ‘States. 
Canada 


Week end. 
Feb. 11 
4,102,866 

47,100,000 

85.42 
56.11 
76.88 
4.725 


ago 


eebevees 


eveeccee 


eweeeere 


eeveceee 


eeeeeeee 


eeceeece 


52.4 


eecereee 


eoeeeere 


48,802,000 
71,077,000 


Week end. 
Feb. 4 
3,300,952 
76,102,100 
39;895,500 
85.66 
55-44 
76.74 
4-730 


8» neEH99 


eee eeees 


166.325 


sheer eee 


eorecece 


49.8 
81.3 


53-7 
sal 528 


$0,135 000 
73,583,006 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


+ Figures as of first of month, 


Note: 


January 
1922 

15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
, *83.26 
*53-75 
*75.27 
*4.835 


10,511,270 
136,220,084 


I15,301,371 
25795 


eoteseee 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 


rr 


25,737,000 


11.3725 
161,984 


eee eee 


*2,443, 497 
ae 179,833 
4% 


inf 
597752400 
*6 


*5@5% 


74.20% 
- $8.03 
74.26 
795-3 
T.53 


1,638,697 
4,241,678 


*56 508; 000 
#82) 394,000 


December 
1921 
197,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 


14,423,000 
139,170,180 


76,342,530 
2,380 


eseeetece 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
16,451,383 
639,825 
2957345730 


11.3127 
161. 839 


*a 849,397 
682,708 

* 2,366,006 
*1,182,301 


"4% 

*g 
cage 
*5s@5u 


teas 
-38% 
14-41% 


for. 
T.55% 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
30,975,000 
, 41:957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


November 
1921 
15533159301 
4115534,600 
25 HART 
*53.46 
*71.42 
*5,2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


29454375397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
515329,367 


11.3514 
159.676 


*1,308,749 
*5l4 L 


5,726, 898 
*54@e 


73-9134 
17-33 
4.02 
fo2.1 

7.51% 


1,41 5,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
*54,4231,000 


ft Bradstreet’s estimate, 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


October 
1921 

10,068,207 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
575-97 
ero? 
71.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,054,743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11,1879 
166.625 


*2 bs Oke 
707,000 
25457) 196 
1,402,903 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
35,021,000 
*60, 162,000 
* 27,000, 000 


September 
1921 
12,806,604 
337,552,700 
205,791,800 
*72.21 
*52.96 
*90.70 
“5.2605 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
1,539 


eoeesene 


2,113 


325,713,704 
179,292,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,893,262 


11.0868 
174.646 
4,924 
232.7 


tr. 17% 


985,529. 
4,360,670 
35,127,000 
30,61 5,000 
"t? 77,000 
81,000. 


“- 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


The business world generally has been greatly concerned 
with the progress of the soldiers bonus measure at Wash- 
ington during the past week. There is no questioning the 
unfavorable attitude of the people towards this bill, the 
main reason for that attitude being a belief that the suc- 
cessful outcome of the bonus measure would mean a fur- 
ther addition to the tax and other burdens of a country 
already carrying about all it can stand. Despite this wide- 
spread censure of the bill, the adherents of the plan at 
Washington are strong and numerous, and, if history is to 
repeat itself, the soldiers will get their ‘bonus. One thing 
appears certain, however, if the measure goes through, 
and that is that another bond issue to pay for the bonus 
will not be tolerated by the present administration. In 
connection with paying for a possibe bonus, it seems as 
though after all we might get some experinence with a 
sales tax which has been a subject for much agitation in 
recent months. The reduction in the purchasing power 
of the public which such a tax would bring about might 
be offset by the uses to which the soldiers put their bonus. 

Stock market opinion on the bonus question would seem 
to be that the bonus will not pass, if we may go by the 
movement of prices on the exchanges in the past week. 
The market showed continued strength, quite marked in 
the case of industrial stocks which according to the Times 
index showed a general advance of about a point and one- 
half. Weakness in securities was to- have been expected 
it speculative opinion held to the passage of the bonus 
bill. The general trend of the stock market is still upward 
although there is as yet no concerted buying movement 
on the part of the public. 

Trade reports in the newspapers show business activity 
to be what some would call “spotty.” The spring buying 
movement has failed to materialize as yet and Bradstreet’s 
reports that “retail trade the country over is less favorable, 
the poorest of the new year.” ‘Bank clearings outside New 
York City continue to run under $3 billion per week 
whereas a month and two months ago they ran considerably 
above that amount. This indicates a falling off in purchases. 

In the iron and steel industry the demand for steel prod- 
ucts is not widespread and is of slight depth and insuffi- 
cient to support any greater production activity than there 
has been for the past several months. Perhaps the great- 
est demand comes from the railroads which are entering 
the market with large orders for new rolling equipment. 

Coal production has been on an almost steady increase 
since the first of the year and ran well above the 10-mil- 
lion-ton mark for the week ending February 11. The pres- 
ent rate of production is sufficient to meet current con- 
sumption and exports and also to increase the reserves in 
storage. Possibly the impending miners’ strike on April 1. 


if wage agreements are not reached sooner, has had the 
effect of stimulating production. 

One very favorable indication of better business, however, 
has showed itself in the remarkable increase in car load- 
ings since the first of the month, the present rate of load- 
wg being about half again as much as it was at the begin- 
ning of the year. This is the more encouraging after the 
poor showing by the railroads of gross earnings per mile 
in December. Earnings declined from $1968 in November 
to $1803 in December. In spite of the falling off in freight 
traffic in 1921, reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be 23.3 per cent below the 1920 volume, annual 
reports so far issued by the railroads show up, on the 
whole, more favorably than did reports for 1920, and the 
future is, to say the least, not discouraging. New England 
roads should reflect greater well-being from now on owing 
to the recent ruling of the Interstate (Commerce Commis- 
sion giving’ them a 15 per cent larger share in the revenues 
from long-haul traffic. 

Commodity prices during ithe last week showed a 
stronger tendency toward higher levels than has been evi- 
dent for many months. As in the previous week the move- 
ment was featured by the rise in farm products, prin- 
cipally wheat, corn, pork, beef, cotton and wool. Grain 
prices were helped considerably by reports of short crops 
in other parts of the world, particularly of the Argentine 
wheat crop. ‘Metals, on the other hand, were rather weak. 
The reopening of some copper mines within the last month 
or six weeks has doubtless had some effect on prices. by 
increasing the supply when there was no noticeable increase 
in the demand for the metal. 

In the money marts the important events of the past 
week have been the reduction of the discount rate of the 
Bank of England from 5 to 4% per cent and the continued 
rise in the pound, franc and lira exchange. Indeed, it is 
by this latter movement in the case of the pound sterling 
that the reduction of the English bank rate to the lowest 
point since July, 1914, is explained in good measure. The 
lower bank rate is expected to act as a stimulus to se- 
curity prices and trade in general without unduly attract- 
ing money into speculative undertakings, 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Farm wage rates declined about 37 per 
cent during 1921 according to the Department of 
Labor.—The tomato is third in value of United States 
vegetable crops, the annual yield being about 1,000,000 
tons. 


(Continued on Third Page) 
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Is history repeating itself? 


Towards the end of April last year the Prentice-Hall 
Business Information Service published a series of charts 
similar to those shown below comparing the movements of 
certain fundamental statistics in 1907-’08 with their move- 
ments in 1920-'21. The idea which lead to the prepara- 
tion of the charts was to see if there was any similarity 
of movement during the two periods of depression. The 
regularity with which the 1920-’21 lines followed those of 
1907-08 was very remarkable. Up to the present time, 
almost a year after the first charts appeared, the’ similarity 
of movement in the two lines has continued, as is apparent 
from the charts below, which include the year 1909 also. 

In these charts the statistics have been reduced to per- 
centages of January, 1907, and January, 1020, which are 
taken as 100 per cent in the case of both the broken and 
solid lines respectively. 

These charts show that the years 1920 and 1921 were 
years of far greater depression than were 1907 and 1908. 
Thanks, however, to our very much improved banking 
structure since the Federal Reserve System was introduced 
in 1914, what was a very real panic in 1907 became only 
a “silent panic” in 1920 and ’21. We dropped further in 
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the latter period but the fall was softened by the operation 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Owing to the faithful manner in which the solid line has 
followed the broken line thus far are we not justified in 
placing more than a little reliance in the charts to point out 
the course of business for the balance of 1922? And if so, 
the future looks anything but discouraging when we glance 
at the course of the broken lines through 19000. Here is 
what those lines predict for the remainder of 1922: 
Rising stock prices. 

Better trade manifested in larger bank clearings. 

A gradual rise in commodity prices. 
Fewer failures. 

Irregular export trade. 

Increasing imports. 

Better trade conditions in Canada, 
creased bank clearings. 

8. Increasing activity in the iron and steel industry. 


WOAVA wD H 


reflected by in- 


Among these eight items there are only two that can 
be considered as unifavorable. They are our foreign trade, 
both export and import. The remaining six favorable 
factors far outweigh the temporary setback our foreign 
trade will likely experience. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from First Page) 


Automobiles, Thefts of automobiles in the United 
States in 1921 are estimated to total $100,000,000—W. C. 
Durant of Durant Motors, Inc., intends to build a cheap 
car to compete with Ford.—George W. Davis Motor 
Car Company makes reductions ranging from $200 to 
$500. —Ford to use Muscle Shoals plant, if he acquires 
it, for manufacturing automobile parts in addition to 
fertilizer. 


Banking and brokerage. Stock fraud cases multiply. 
Federal courts now have 480 cases involving $140,000,- 
000.—Brokers on New York stock exchanges expelled 
following charges of “bucketing.’—Bank of England 
reduces discount rate from 5 to 4% per cent, lowest 
point since July, 1914.—Ellis & Co., stock brokers, of 
London, in business 150 years, file petition in bank- 
ruptcy.—Montreal stock exchange is to compete with 
New York for trade in Canadian Pacific securities, 


Building. January contracts awarded in 27 northeast- 
ern states were 49 per cent above figures of January, 
1921. John Ihlder of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce says the housing shortage will continue for 
five years. 


Cables. A new cable from New York to France will 
be laid by The Commercial Cable Company. 


Clothing. Dress and waist manufacturers avert strike 
by agreeing not to deal with non-union contractors. 


Coal. Conference between United Mine Workers of 
America and railroad union heads set for February 21 
at Chicago.—Bituminous coal miners decide not to ask 
for wage increase but to fight for retention of present 
scale of wages.——The National Retail Coal Association 
will try to eliminate nut and pea coal from prevailing 
coal sizes.—Production in 1921 in England amounted to 
163,663,800 tons, the lowest output since 1887. Canada’s 
coal output for 1921 amounted to 14,727,044 tons; British 
Columbia produced 20 per cent of total. 


Cutlery. The Gillette Safety Razor Company’s report 
for 1921 shows earnings of $7,008,564 compared with 
$6,803,407 in 1920. 


Diamonds. Price of small stones cut 35 per cent by 
De Beers Syndicate. 


Dyes. Herman A. Metz for tariff protection of in- 
dustry. 
Fruit. Wine grape growers in California had pros- 


perous year in 1921 and were helped rather than harmed 
by prohibition. 


Reports from Canada indicate a very satisfac- 
Pelts are numerous and of good 


Furs. 
tory season for furs. 
quality. 


Gas. Return of 8 per cent on investment in gas indus- 
try is insufficient, says D. D. Barnum, president of 
American Gas Association. 


Gold. Gold mines in South Africa reopen on small 
scale of operations.—World gold production in 1921 esti- 
mated at £66,000,000 as compared with £69,500,000 in 
1920. 


Insurance. Forty-one life insurance companies are 
sued in Mississippi for alleged violation of anti-trust 
laws. 


Iron and steel. The average price of eight steel 
products is now $42.97, as compared with $85.03 in 
August, 1920, and $35.80 in August, 1913. 
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Live stock. Live stock on farms of United States was 
valued at $4,779,957,000 on January 1, a 41.5 per cent 
decrease from two years ago. 


Meat. Meat consumption in New York City has 
dropped 25 pounds per capita jn last five years. 


Paper. Hercules Paper Company and two subsidiar- 
ies placed in receiver’s hands. 


Petroleum. Consumption of gasoline in eleven states 
having oil inspection departments amounted to 630,760,- 
568 gallons in 1921 against 577,888,360 in 1920. —Mexi- 
can Petroleum Company brings in new well believed to 
be world’s largest pproducer.—Americans are barred by 
Dutch Government from the Diambi Oil Fields in the 
Dutch East Indies. 


Radio. Federal and private engineers will discuss 
rules for wireless use on February 27. 


Railroads. Freight car loadings show increase of 
10,158 cars in first week of February over preceding 
week.—Agitation commenced before New Jersey Legis- 
lature for repeal of “Full Crew Law.’—Trainmen, de- 
fending “Full Crew Law,” say it saves many lives.— 
Signalmen are put on ten-hour day and time and one- 
half Sunday pay is dropped by Railroad Labor Board. 
—The Reading Railway Company places orders for 
$5,000,000 of steel equipment.—Baldwin Locomotive 
Works shows net profits of over $5,000,000 for 1921 or 
$18.22 a share on the common stock. 


Real estate. Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Gourt rules that & per cent rent return on fair 
valuation of property is fair and should not be exceeded. 


Shipbuilding. Navy yard workers are reduced by 
4268.—New York Shipbuilding Corporation lays off 1200 
workers at Camden, N. J., yards as a result of suspen- 
sion of government work.—The Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company receives contract for 
reconditioning the Leviathan, to cost $6,110,000. 


Shipping. The Merchants’ Association requests delay 
in action on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway 
project until report of International Joint Commission 
is analyzed further.—Subsidy of $30,000,000 yearly to 
American ship owners proposed. 

Shoes. W. L. Douglas Shoe Company of Brockton, 


Mass., reduces working week from 48 to 40 hours to 
keep all hands working while business is slack. 


Sugar. Cuban Congressional leaders are against arti- 
ficial sugar crop limitation. 


Textiles. Further strikes of mill employees in New 
England. 
Tires. Report of U. S. Rubber Company for 1921 


shows 35.79 per cent smaller sales than in 1920. 

Tunnel. Lowest bid for construction of New York- 
New Jersey vehicular tunnel under the Hudson River 
amounting to $19,250,000 made by Booth & Flinn, Ltd. 

Watches. Assets of Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother 
to be sold Feb. 27. 

Water power. Companies obtaining water from Ni- 
agara River for producing power may have to pay for 
water diverted. 

Miscellaneous 

Denmark. Practically all Danish industries are af- 
fected by a lockout declared by employers in contest 
over wage reductions. 

England. Cost of living in England still falling; index 
number on Jan. 1 was 192 as compared with 199 on 
Dec. 1, 1921, and high level of 276 on Nov. 1, 1920; 
July, 1914 = 100. 

Germany. Rising prices continue to act as stimulus 
to German retail trade. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


> Week end. Week end. February January December 
SPECULATION: Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1922 1922 1921 
Shares traded 7 a:'. %. s sieahrels eelale  Sttapions os 3,225,316 A102 ,866 2 eea oes cies 15,394,419 17,622,187 
Bonds traded,..par: value aij... /sjee isis ley se - 737305350 79,338,200 sale aleve Ha 416,772,900 418,068,000 
New securities issued .........e0ece0e sees 16,475,000 47,100,000 Wied eine las 209,661,500 318,335,100 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 86.90 85.42 *85.66 *83.26 *80.90 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 56.49 56.11 *55.44 *53.75 *55.46 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)........0...-. 76.78 76.88 *76.74 75.27 *75.86 
Net yield of to bonds (Annalist) %....... 4.690 4.725 * 4.730 * 4.835 *4.840 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bank clearings outside N. Y. (ooo omitted) 2,940,418 Bsq0O AGS: Gy ierelales avers 10,541,279 14,423,000 
Building ‘permits; Bradstreetis! | Bcc. ie i aa ie SAM aap chive Bln slates 140,517,703 39,170,180 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
Th) Sab sh Giabilities detraeitycieis cielo aise: « sieus ak Maiyah ie ne ae, RRS ota || MRE Netas 115,301,371 76,342,530 
Nitin DOS te eaters visietel eletbaetede cialis: sae 522 SO « Pip remakes 2,705 2,380 
Canadas Number) shag ae cieteiedeiete’s vrerevs era slp 6 68. Tees 330 ciesaie siehe\e 
Railroad) gross earnings. per) mile 2 ich) ose), )) «sida wsnet Nye wears od tl gah cmeetaye Ores Males spite 1,803 
Foreign trade: 
Re Dores oe 5 Foret orate Wehel fue oat EPUE TA ARE 01°) UE opaiRMMeN 20 / MB adn eis atheraiies 6 RGA ae RON a ae a BID OOOREE agg 08,009 
MDOFES,| total ears cs setteetereis avelerais s caaiiotelicy |) ne JNuatsenedeMie. s+ hiMe VAG) ccnp tani || UME Mate y chattels! 216,000,000 236,800,000 
Wheat exports, bushels ....... AS © vio tt 33774;709 ZO51, TOO TSN. ae Sere 10,451,383 
Gotton exports pales ys 4/55 Lc emele dale clu kis ts 93,011 82,992 Ee a Od 5 ae 639,825 
Gold movements:, imports less exports..... wesw ases | seeveee | | veuisiseiere 25,737,000 29,734,730 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monteny) /1NGex ec water state's © Sterne i Miibeneneysferebele JNM. buplerataiatel « 11.4190 11.3725 11.3127 
Annalist cost of living index............. 173.157 168.441 ae 161.984 161.839 
London Economist index 12s seid. Sebsa stored ANlataralerte iter | VIMBY (io: eteteuerevoh iad aus, aeialy 4,284 4357 
Canddian) Dept.) of Labor Index. oi. 'eieiocs olen.) Um nevsclelehtenn), Wanna ciehsl ciel ciate (al adel aim teletele : SU aston 230.7 
US. Dept. vot Labor, retail indexaiiea) oy unr perce s,s sae sa ace SUEY). SRI Matta tele Lonel arte 150 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel .....-.... a Wate te 1.45% 1.385% *%.32 *r.2514 *1.274% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel ...........+. 75 71% * 6734 *.67%4 * 68 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ............... 49% 48% *47 * 48% *.45%% 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. .......... Vagos 22.00 21.50 *20.50 *23.00 23.00 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........... 8.40 8.00 *8.00 *7.50 *7.00 
Cotreak™ NG i 7) FeaOue DOUNG Tce val nine caretee 08% 09 * 08% * 09% *.09 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds ........... 5.00 5-00 *s5.00 *4.90 25 30 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 21.34 21.34 are 34 *21.34 *22.34 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton 28.00 28.00 * 28.00 * 29.00 *29.00 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound ......... Ce ea ers 13% * 134 * 13% *.13% 
HVEFs OUNCE |. cin cits eum eee cine ek 643% 65% * 66% * 645% * 67 
Lead, N. Y., pound ....... aly apeietale ©) ns te wile -0470 +0470 *.0470 * 0470 * 0470 
Tin NivY:, pound’ sna... « Se se leitetolave le ciate 30% E32 * 31% *32h% * 30 
Cotton, middling, pound .............s005 .1850 1760 * 1700 *.1945 * 1780 
Print ‘cloths,'3834 in., 64X60 one. e sees 07% 07% *.08 10834 *.08%4 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... 48 .46 *.45 *.38 * 36 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 16% 16% * 16% *.164% *.16 
Leather, union backs, pound .......... .40 -40 *.40 -40 *.40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............, 17% 17% * 174 #23 *.23% 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio ....... Odie ietarerneyee 76.4 *76.2 *71.1 *72.7 
ig hee ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: Role Hi % 
OSEODI Wi crests aielereternt playsveterolapaty atalaia’ seeeteys e ‘ 6.0 4 I 6. 
Mepy MXiOrke Poe anlreedee sickens. « cfaisrelste mene ge br. «84°83 *30.8 *B36 
Philadelphia yi. se acepay tes: peabe sabe tunel etere 70.7 72.9 ¥72.5 e712 *74.6 
Clevelgnd Wile ee cie oe e We wlehe ve eee Bie. Sale 78.2 76.9 ¥o7.5 *72.7 74.8 
Richmond sob ahe 5 oa. Rae POPS cha, a Brera’ 52.0 52.5 *48.5 *42.3 *43.7 
WxElatita ats ialeleleta rele ciciatalactweis ce Cie ae a 65.0 58.3 *55.4 * 42.6 *40.5 
CHIR SOIT aie acteeiete ween cad Vantaa 78.4 77.6 a a *70.6 RF Aca 
St. Woouis).secsak Galas lose ates 79.1 81.5 *78.2 *63.2 *63.5 
Minneapolis ........ Liaise thotousl ate Maite 69.2 69.7 *65.1 *56.7 "47-3 
Kanégas:City, Sen'ehetem Tes oak ceaheateeet 64.7 61.7 *63.3 *53-3 * 48.6 
Dallaaie': (eee ale bth A ea Ea ae tes 56.1 55.0 *49.8 *45.1 *39.3 
San! Pranciscop ye ue yin ess eesile nee 82.0 82.3 *81.3 *76.8 *79.3 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 56.1 52.4 453-7 *57.8 *54.1 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (000 omitted) 2,036,054 2,921,352 *2,911,528 *2,8609,600 *2,849,39 
Rand'Gold production jiowneen ty) 18, Bee i) Nt EN, NE ROA eS tue MCAT RAG ok op nim oad ae kes 682,708 
Reserve notes in circulation (ooo omitted) 2,169,953 2,166,179 2,178,053 *2,443,497 * 2,366,006 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (000 omitted)... 785,620 823,549 *837,818 *1,179,833 1,182,301 
Rediscount rate: New York ...........05. 4% 4% *4% *4Y 44 
Bical oteingland irs hls cell Soaking IM 4% 7 aS ee 
urrency in circulation (000 omitted)..  ........ aires ts 7. : 00 
Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans ...... i: a 4 4% shit id oe ee Ie ae 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 444@5 4%@5 *434@5 *s@s% *5@5% 
ti Sane eceare 
ondon ($ per /£) "Mieke eee wena). 4.37% 4.33% 14.2834 14.20% $4.07% 
Paris (c, per franc) ......... FT Re 8.907% 8.54.34 78.3414 78.03 17-38% 
OMeNCEMErlita ly Calera lanes cuee 3 4.96 4.83% +4.69% 74.26 4.41% 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) .......... 96.61 95.8 95-2 495.3 491.6 
Berlin’ (ci) per mark)/i.) Gee ee 8 A 7.49% t / 
+ 4 50% -49 +53 7.5534 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig iron, ton®. Ui\os\s cs ae difieeye! Gia iatete’'s/lorb; biiekae Means a Siaiehasht Ae Mme odee 0 AS pieielel ee ont 
Uniilled “tonnage,)/U. >. yoteel Corp) <. gui) Wire crcl ne. ee Hae RS FOR rE Pee. | bese 
Coal, bituminous, tons ......... aioe! a Gersye siete ME) 320,000) | 'eissnralt 6 = 37,600,000 30,975,000 
Petroleum) barrels: of, wAm peal. Meemss «+445, Broa des $l Ee. «5 epate GM LL Gaeta 41,957,000 
7 : Preheat | eS oS wae 19575 
Wheat on hand (bushels){: United States. 48,594,000 48,802,000 *50,135,000 *56,508,000 *55,552,000 
Canada... 00, thie, Skibie SeIaMe bestest s.4 68,263,000 71,077,000 *73,583,000 *82,394,000 *82,886,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 
¢ Figures as of first of month, 


Nore: 


t Bradstreet’s estimate. 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


November 
1921 

15,331,930% 

411,534,600 

255,937,800 

*77.82 

*5 3-46 

*71.42 

*e 2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,4375397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


I1.3514 
159.676 


* 


534 
5,720,888 
*5 
*534@6 


73.9134 
17.33 
74.02 
792.1 

T-51% 


1,415,481 
45250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
"54,231,000 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
*75-97 
54.92 
*71.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47:722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,428 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 
4,588 
229.2 
153 
1:32 
70% 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
35,621,000 
*60,162,000 
*27,000,000 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


New construction; building costs show signs 
of strengthening 


The building industry is one of the very few industries 
in the United States that are experiencing more than a slight 
recovery from a general industrial lethargy. This fact is 
shown by the way in which contracts awarded for new 
buildings are holding up month after month, and, by their 
large increases over corresponding months of the previous 
year. The table below shows the most recent figures com- 
piled from reports of the F. W. Dodge Company covering 
27 northeastern states. The table shows that there was an 
average increase of 49 per cent in January this year over 
the preceding January, but the New York and Northern 
New Jersey District and the New England District were 
considerably above any of the others. 

In Canada the building situation is also very favorable. 
Although the table shows a decrease of 6 per cent in 
January as compared with January, 1921, there was a 60 
per cent increase over December last year in. contracts 
awarded. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 NORTHEASTERN 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES,. AND IN 
CANADA IN JANUARY, 1922 


% increase % increase 


United States over Jan., Canadian over Jan., 
Districts Amount 1921* Divisions Amount 1921* 
New England $16,004,900 97 Ontario .......$6,609,200 150 
New York and Quebec \0 3 2:62 640,600 — 49 
N. N. J. ... 54,260,400 152 Maritime ..... 402,000 315 
Philadelphia .. 24,236,700 56 Western “:..... 740,800 — 85 
Pittsburgh . 25,966,300 —6 
GBicdgo! « wai sios 42,794,200 19 
Minneapolis .. 3,057,700 — 33 
Total ....$166,320,200 49 $8,392,600 —6 


* Minus (—) sign denotes decrease 
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The trend of, building costs is a subject of much current 
discussion. Lower wages and freight rates in the United 
States are tending to pull costs downward. However, the 
increase in construction work and the existence of a very 
real shortage of residences will tend to strengthen material 
prices, This effect has already shown itself in recent price 
movements of some materials, such as brick and lumber. 
The cost of buildings will, therefore, probably not decline 
very much for. several months. 

In connection with this subject of building costs, The 
Cleveland Trust Company has prepared a chart, reproduced 
below, showing the cost of building during the past 22 yéars 
which will perhaps throw some light on the tendency oi 
building costs in times’ of prosperity and depression. The. 
chart has been compiled from figures gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and includes prices of both. 


material and labor. One can readily see the effect of the 


depressions of 1904, 1908, and 1914 in reducing building costs. 


Review of weekly statistics 


The effect of higher prices for grains, livestock and 
animal products is making itself felt already in other lines. 
The merchants in some sections of the country, particu- 
larly in the Central West, are benefiting from the increased 
purchasing power given the farmers by higher farm prices. 
Mail order houses also have noticed an increase in orders 
from agricultural districts. 

To appreciate what the recent upward movement in the 
price of farm products means to the farmer, consider the 
increases made since recent low points. In November, 
wheat was selling in wholesale markets at $1.08%; in 
October corn was at $6134 and oats at $144; pork per 
barrel sold for $20.50. The prices of these commodities 
on Saturday last showed these increases over the above 
quotations: wheat, 38 per cent; corn, 27 per cent; oats, 
14 per cent; and pork, 17 per cent. These increases have 
occurred when the general level of prices, according to 
Bradstreet’s index of wholesale commodity prices, was ris- 
ing from 11.3514 on November 1 last year to 11.4190 on 
February 1 just passed, an increase of only six-tenths of 
one per cent. The benefit to the farmer in his command 
over other goods is seen at once. There is still quite a 
ways to go before the farmers’ purchasing power will 
be 100 per cent, that is, even with that of commodiities 
in. general, for in November last year the average pur- 
chasing power of the four products mentioned above was 
only 61 per cent as compared with that of products in 
general. At that time it would have taken an increase in 
price of the four products of over 50 per cent. to bring 
the farmers’ purchasing power up to par. Although that 
has not yet been done the farmer is perhaps greatly encour- 
aged by what has already taken place. Farm implement 

(Continued on Second Page) 
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State regulation of labor disputes; January 
employment lower 


The efforts of the Kansas legislators to provide a more 
harmonious means of settling labor disputes resulting in 
the establishment of the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions are likely to find their counterpart in other states 
that have watched that experiment closely. 

Already the Kansas experiment is attracting imitators. 
In New York the Duel-Miller bill is before the state legis- 
lature providing for an Industrial Relations Court embody- 
ing many features of the Kansas Court. 

The object of this court is to prevent strikes by com- 
pelling employers and employees alike to carry all dis- 
putes between them to the state tribunal for settlement. 

Under the operation of the Kansas law several important 
labor disputes have been settled with but slight stoppage 
of industry. A recent packing-house strike was settled in 
three days, the court exercising its wide powers which 
embody an important anti-picketing provision. As an illus- 
tration of the wide and detailed range of supervisory 
powers of the Kansas Court some of the regulations im- 
posed on the industry in one of the meat packing dis- 
putes were reported in the daily press as follows: 

1, A basic working day of eight hours is established. 


2. The industry is required to furnish sufficient work “to the 
regular employees in each and every month so that the monthly 
earnings of regular workers will be sufficient to constitute’ a fair 
wage under the Kansas Industrial Law.” ; 


3. Women workers shall receive the same wages as men. 


4. Piece work rates to be paid in accordance with piece work 
schedule set. out in the order. 


5s. Work performed on Sunday and legal holidays to be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 


6. Temporary order fixing the minimum wages of employees as of 
the date of the expiration of their contract on January 1, 1921, was 
approved as reasonable and fair, and the company was ordered to 
comply with same and pay the wages so temporarily fixed by the 
Court, 


7. A minimum wage schedule was fixed, to be in force from. May 
2, 1921. 


8. Other conditions and regulations for the control and manage- 
ment of the defendants’ property were made in the order.” 


If anything these rulings are decidedly protective to 
labor. Despite this fact labor, as well as the employers, 
is opposing the operation of the Kansas law. Employers 
object to government interference with the operation of 
their industries by fixing wage schedules and working con- 
ditions. Labor, on the other hand, dislikes particularly the 
anti-strike and anti-picketing regulations of the law. 

Public opinion, however, is undoubtedly in favor of 
some sort of arbitration of labor disputes that will save 
the huge economic losses due to strikes. A million men 
idle one day, means an economic loss to the nation of 
around $5,000,000. The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions is a step, perhaps not ideal, in the direction of elimi- 
nating losses to society like this. Business men should 
watch developments of such regulatory measures care- 
fully as they have an important bearing on business pros- 
perity. We shall hear more of them as time goes on. 


January employment 


As was to be expected from other reports of dull ‘busi- 
ness in January and from the usual slackness of the season, 
employment in most of the tfourteen industries for which 
returns are compiled by the United States Department of 
Labor fell off from the December totals. At the same 
time, however, nine industries showed rather large increases 
over January, 1921. As we have frequently pointed out 
comparisons now and for the next several months will 
be made with some of the worst months of the business 
depression. The figures in the table are another indication 
that we are much better off now than one year ago. The 
effect of lower wage rates is seen by comparing the declines 
in payroll with the decrease in employees. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Per cent increase or decrease 


, Industry January, 1922, over January, 1922, over 
December, 1921 January, 1921 
No. of Amount No. of Amount 
Employees of Payroll Employees — of Payroll 
Iron and steel... — 6.9 — 16.9 ==). 28,5 — 55.1 
Automobiles ... — 5.9 — 35.8 + 135.5 + 45.4 
Car building and 
repairing f — 5.3 — 18.1 — 16.1 — 37.5 
Cotton mfg. 5 — 2.9 ++ 19.5 + 22.6 
Cotton finishing. — t.0 — 6.3 + 38.4 + 39.0 
Hosiery and 
underwear — 3.0 —Ii.2 + 85.3 + 91.6 
Woolen) cise. — 5.9 — 13.4 + 114.9 +106.8 
SUK ee teers — 29 — 6.4 + 16.6 + 311.8 
Men’s clothing... — .4 — 2.0 + 59.3 + 79.7 
Later ites tgis!a we + =W7 +. .8 + 24.8 +.£17.3 
Boots and shoes + 2,5 + i + 35.8 + 47.1 
Paper making .. — 1.2 — 2.4 — 15.2 — 20.9 
Cigar mfg. — 13.6 — 15.8 — 10.0 — 17.6 
Coal (bitumin- 
OUTS) Aralcane ease + = .2 — 89 — 11.3 — 30.5 


CITIES REPORTING AN INCREASE OR DECREASE 
IN- EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY, 1922 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase from Decrease from 
City Decuigt, (28 City Dee! 31,°21 
Detroit; Michi sy.dreernae 89.9 Denyer)<¢ alo: 7 le 1. sui bis 43-7 
Dlx MCIty a hae sereteet ets ie Chattanooga, Tenn, ..... 16. 
San Francisco, Cal:.,...\... 14.8 Johnstown, Pa. +22 tieave I4.1 
Yonkers, Ney .\..s)oeis iterate Wad) Philadelphia) Pa... «naka 8. 
Cleveland /sOee .. Seats eben We Karsas! ‘City, Mosc.» aan 8. 
Brockton, Mass, 5.000. 6 6.3 Bifialo,! (Ny Vases. vone 6.7 
Omaha, NEDA tak sine aeleians 6. Birmingham, -Ala, ....;.. 6.2 
Baltimore, Mids 552 sis 0.1 4.9 Memphis, Tenn, ........ 6. 
Portland! Ore? Jee: 4.6 Dayton, qi a. arom nee 5-6 
Syracuse, N27 Yio set:cigied 4. Camden} Ney eee ae 4. 
Chicago Lilet i einai 4. Lavwell, Mass. ljclcols nortan’ « 3-9 
DOLETO One otto. tabals fit alle Bey Molumbus. On en hte we 26 
Trenton, JING Fictee a «cates 3-5 Cancinnath (One we. oan 2.9 
Springfield, Mass. ...... 3-4 Richmond, !k'Viaj! aisha: 2.6 
New Orleans, La........ Ry Worcester, Mass. ....,.. 2.3 
Seattle, Wash.” : cfc iueies 3.1 Manchester! IN. Eka age 2.5 
St: ‘Lotiss Moi eet fee 2.9 Paterson) (Ne Wc ae eas oe 2.1 
Allbany-Schenectady,'N. Y. 2.6 New York} i Ni. YA 2 es 
Plint Michi) isarels cate sate 2.4 Lawrence, Mass. . state ema 
Waterbury, Conn. ...... 2.2 Jersey City, N. J, es a 
New Haven, Conn....... zz: Fall River. \Masgure 4.36 9 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 2. Milwaukee, Wis. ....... .66 
Peoria TI riater-uaiiee's 1.9 Indianapolis, Ind. ....., 6 
Perth Amboy, N. J... 1.8 Boston, Massy. sets ots +37 
Newark, UN. J..865 2... 1.8 Rochester, Ns) -¥.....0.2 <2 
Reading, Pai jel arses eek r <7 
Los. Angeles, Cal,...:.° is 
Bayontiesy Nowilssissas aah 1.3 
New Bedford, Mass..... 1.2 
Passaa¢, CNG) il Rin thee Mek 95 
Kansas City, “Kans, .is%. .86 
Atlanta, \\Gasik late tien tee ies 6 
Bridgeport, Conn, ...... +56 
Pittsburgh; Pa. 2.35. ay 5 
Providenne Re, Den 65,48 “5 
Youngstown, ©. ico ote a 
St... Pata Minin tere cares +33 
Niagara Pats, Ni Yaw ibis o 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 22 


a . 
H 


Louisville, Ky. 


ee 


Increases in 40 cities. Decreases in 25 cities. 
Review of weekly statistics 
” (Continued from First Page) 
companies and in time the iron and steel industry should 
feel the effects of the better well-being of our agri4 
culturists. ' 

‘In the face of the very disturbing influence of the fail- 
ure of five or six large brokerage and investment houses 
in New York City within the past ten days, the security 
markets showed on the whole the strongest week for the 
year thus far. The side-tracking of the soldiers’ ‘bonus 
and the belief that if it does finally pass a way will be 
found to settle the bill without injury to business is to 
some extent a counter-balancing factor. At amy rate, the 
indices of stock and bond price-movements printed in our 
table on the last page show sentiment to be quite optimis- 
tic particularly regarding the railroads. These securities 
rose a point and one-half on the average during the week; 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


twenty-five industrial stocks went from 86.90 to 87.88 dur- . 


ing the week and forty bonds from 76.78 to 77.02. |Some 
industrial stocks, such as coppers, are not included in the 
rise owing to unfavorable conditions in the industry. 

The large volume of new building being undertaken 
now and orders for new railroad equipment which con- 
tinue to be substantial are responsible mainly for reports 
of better business from some iron and steel mills. A few 
mills are operating around 60 per cent of capacity. Some 
irregularity reigns in the industry, however, as other mills 
are running at much lower figures. 

It appears that prices are in the last stage of readjust- 
ment before the long downward swing expected to con- 
tinue jor many years. That is, the increase in the price 
of fanm products to the level of other commodities has 
begun rather than a reverse movement of other commod- 
ities down to the level of farm products. 

“Easy money” is an expression that fits the money mar- 
ket. The Federal Reserve ratio has struck the highest point 
since September, 1917, reaching 78.1 per cent on February 
22. The same process of strengthening the gold reserve 
that began over a year ago still continues. Generally bet- 
ter money conditions resulting in lower rates are making 
for greater interest in securities. Foreign exchange has 
cnce more been an object of great interest by fixing in 
the week ending February 25 new high points for the 
principal European currencies. Sterling is dt the highest 
point since August, 1919; the franc since January, 1920, 
and the lira since August, 1920. The gradual cutting down 
of adverse trade balances is perhaps the most important 
factor in the recent upward movement. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Wheat crop in Kansas deteriorates from 
drought—Supply of farm labor plentiful and wages getting 
lower.—The acreage of principal vegetables in New York 
State has decreased greatly since 1918. 

Automobiles. The H. H. Franklin Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will acquire $5,000,000 plant to manufacture new 
light four-cylinder car. 

Banking and brokerage. Several more brokerage 
houses in New York City forced into bankruptcy.—Indict- 
ments of bucket shop operators in New York continue. 
District Attorney Banton of New York wants brokers 
licensed and business inspected periodically as result of in- 
quiry into fraudulent investments. 

Boots and shoes. The United States exports of 
leather boots and shoes now exceed those of Great Britain, 
reversing pre-war condition. 

Building. Bricklayers’, Masons’ and _ Plasterers’ 
unions, with about 110,000 members, will consent to remove 
all rules restricting output, and the freedom of employment 
and purchases by contractors.—Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company may build block of houses to rent for $9 per room 
if permitted by New York State law to invest in such 
undertakings. , 

Coal. Output of coal throughout the world in 1921 
totalled I,100,000,000 metric tons, 200,000,000 tons less than 
in 1920; only Germany and France showed increase.— 
Miners’ unions agree with railroad workers and longshore- 
men to co-operate their forces to strengthen labor’s side in 
wage struggles—Referendum on coal strike. Workers will 
demand six-hour day and five-day week. 

Dyes. The Textile Alliance, Inc., wants imported 
dyes handled through a non-profit making organization, 
preferably the government, so former German concerns may 
not again establish a monopoly. 

Fertilizer. The Alabama Power Company makes bid 
for Muscle Shoals nitrate plants, thereby competing against 
Ford. } 

Housing. New York State Lockwood Committee 
investigating housing conditions may be extended for an- 
other year. 
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Meat and packing. Armour & Company want $1,000,- 
ooo of government for meat returned to them during the 
war. 

Petroleum. Japan said to have oil supply for 300 
years, aS against twenty years for the United States.— 
Wholesale price of gasoline reduced one cent by S. O. of 
New Jersey. 

Printing and publishing. Arbitration ruling gives 
New York City newspaper publishers greater control over 
union pressmen and fixes minor changes in hours and wage 
rates for night and day shifts. 

Railroad. The United States Labor Board eliminates 
extra pay until after ten-hours’ work, affecting 10,000 
stationary firemen and oilers—Idle cars decreased from 
467,997 on Feb. 8 to 449,819 on Feb. 15.—The D., L. & W. 
Railroad earned $11.32 a share net in 1921.—Car loadings 
show sixth consecutive weekly increase since first of year 
in week ending Feb. 11, 753,886 cars being loaded. 

Smelting and refining. Since 1913 the American 
Smelting and ‘Refining Company has cut down disabling ac- 
cidents by 76 per cent by safety education of employees. 

Textiles. Manufacturers in Rhode Island unwilling 
to submit to arbitration the question of hours and wages in 
connection with strike. Workers would submit to arbitra- 
tion the question of wages only.—Strike rioting in Rhode 
Island towns results in deaths and woundings. State cavalry 
to maintain order. 

Tires. The Kelly Springfield Company showed a net 
loss of $56,959 for 1921 as compared with a net profit of 
$1,959,204 in 1920. 


Postal receipts 


Percent, 1922 


Offices Jan., 1922 Jan., 1921 over 1921 
New.) York, Na JVis a) crt.» $4,364,184 $4,053,931 7.65 
Chicago: Tel Ass cae ss 35518,347 3,529,771 ees 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......: 1,236,763 1,277,450 3°10 
boston, | Magsiti vee). slec «.4 995,540 921,810 7.99 
Spe ois, Mik Cicce ietlece 806.774 703,308 14.70 
Cleveland): Ohio: 3...) 8 i)e.% 513,167 513,693 =.50 
Kansas. City, 7 Eom Jee ita 547,325 518,074 5.65 
Detvoity MICK. Ano. esa 5s 475,929 4375955 8.65 
Brooklyn, NIWY ssc. sss 479,076 498,156 *3.83 
San Francisco, Calif. ... 471,417 469,505 41 
Pittsburgh ea. We) Baa 456,462 427,452 6.79 
Cincinnatt,: Ohio) o...us c's 376,715 362,941 3-80 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 398,309 367,135 8.49 
Battimorer, NEdi lise ae «she 364,960 356,086 2.49 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 439,699 381,780 15.17 
Butralo, SNe Vins sicateyeseyys 290,344 285,149 1.82 
Washineton, (DD, \Coiic.naes 310.084 300,746 Sit 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 277,264 258,417 7.29 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 239,362 224,008 6.85 
Atastas Gale vs. hare iene 251$zi5 242,109 3.76 
Se.) Pass] Mirae i... 35,5) sane 250,675 202,862 23.57 
Denver, (Colo sl. esis isc ers 205.830 204,511 64 
Dallas; Fexas i) day. acs 208,736 191,134 9.20 
Omaha NSD Meade iss ons 204,090 196,668 3.78 
Seattle! Washes. ss seals ss 191,654 183,555 4.41 
MVewaricn UNG fen cle eislaite in pahe 197,065 179,610 9-72 
Des Moines, Iowa ....... 184,033 182,456 .86 
New Orleans: loa." 0 0). c'.<% 175,012 177,127 .69 
Portland, Oregon ....... 175,549 164,962 6.42 
Rochester, NY. tees ces 181,063 172,757 4.81 
Columbus) Ohig i". h... 01» 166,920 166,293 38 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 174,247 144,724 20.40 
‘Poledon) Obie) 3601s 614 e)s'6 2 123,422 132,375 *6.77 
Meniphis; Tenn.” .)... 220). 136,880 122,598 11.65 
Providence, Ray L../:) aja 126,652 117,477 7.81 
RICH Of. LW dee eiunaetes 139,529 118,905 17.34 
Hartford): Conny jae. 119,992 118,702 1.09 
Houston, Texas ........- 105,764 109,103 *3.06 
Nashville, ‘Tenn: ......-. II1,695 109,009 2.46 
Syracuse, | NY geass ate 102,266 99,047 3.25 
SAterOns |!) OT. Sse 'atatencyé 2's 73.683 78,243 5.83 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 98,292 95,588 2.83 
Dayton, Ohio ........--. 93,402 81,118 15.14 
Jersey) Citys NaS lectgeie ne 77,386 70,366 9.98 
Worcester, Mass. ......- 73,802 79,543 *4.82 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .... 91,450 80,958 12.96 
Salt Lake City, Utah 78,831 75,000 §.11 
Springfield, Mass. 81,215 78,593 3-34 
WANDA ie Nia) Yin teahnienats fans 78,424 81,748 *4.07 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 61,576 64,083 *3.91 

Vip tally vsti seatieat ole teseumeh ales $20,902,996 $20,006,614. 4.48 
* Decrease 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: hibieg ae pte a isda rei Js hanaees riba. ecb = 
. Feb. 192 
Shares "traded)..).0\cacs<.< «lal a ean o's Siateh ees [ats 4,450,471 3,225,316 * ede miei ie 15,394,419 17,622,187 15,331,930% 10,068,297 
pa ae re par fae Leaaalate ete s cacwtts an 71,584,300 Ter ebuase nti fey ery re Se Shae oC 41 #9394:000 Mee 
ew securities issued ........... silrltorbbe ete 7,600,000 16,475,0 Shexelaeet ote 209,661,500 318,335,100 255,937,800 3 00 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... i 87.88 86.90 *85.66 *83.26 *80.90 97.82 ‘ 495.97 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 58.25 56.49 *o5.44 *53.75 *55.46 *53.46 *54.92 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)..........++. 77.02 76.78 *96.74 76.27 *75.86 WoT.As *71.50 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %....... 4.715 4.690 * 4.730 * 4.835 *4.840 *5.2220 *c.245 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: ra 
Bank clearings outside N, Y. (ooo omitted) 2,749,421 2yOW0,4T8 | = TAN seins 10,511,279 14,423,000 13,639,640 13,781,771 
Buileine pores Beaders GV ierglatetels & a/aro BA ay claw ats: | A) alent PH yh vor ceo AEE 3) 140,517,763 139,170,180 145,158,370 169,954,743 
ailures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. S.: Liabilities arate ACR el eae ala alone ieracal ALT tL tetete igre al oN Nt lay vs chara CARMIN UME SST Lite sensccs ato Be 115,301,371 76,342,530 72,298,422 47)722,203 
re 4 nae B shelabcatatales ais tert o! Sia ieee he 506 gee PRR heya Tein 2,705 2,380 1,985 1,806 
anada: Number ....+-.eescces bis s Plete. 4p 79 Si Va ctartatettansyeies 330 ais eleteiatets 224 warewpieeters 
Railinat grog ECATHINGS PCT MIMS. \'s Were etelergisy 0) 1H yy sascvecs, abosenet amie \sircits latalin S| MN tlere gar isa el: taal Patek es 1,803 1,968 2,272 
oreign trade: 
Exports, totals ii scewiten rt mate wi sraeiter ane he athie Wks’ « Garele eM etree ody ate hia) SOMES. Metateue Te 279,000,000 295,900,000 294,437,397 343,597,418 
| Imports) itotal itis. amie foie eis ale atal chara ere ed bien” coi tava os ea DT hate gev eyo) Ee IPR Tiel aa Nae 216,000,000 236,800,000 211,027,080 188,027,901 
q Wheat exports, bushels ..... Ce Wilatah ts tea 4,067,617 Bx7 TALFOO' hin. a avaeks ‘ 10,038,187 10,451,383 13,846,322 18,361,986 
: Cotton exports, Dales.) 's1' lode. sesicl sy 53,537 O3;001) orgs evereta eek as 475,910 639,825 648,695 874,510 
% Gold movements::1mports \lesaiexports.2 2) LD. lec W iceuleNe | UM Vere scaiets 25,737,000 20,734,730 51,329,367 39,558,205 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monthly index....... Sih) POTD RR ieee nM WAM Me LAr cc i 11.4190 11.3725 11.3127 11.3514 11,1879 
Annalist cost of living index............. 176.522 TOES ie ae meta RUG 161.984 161.839 159.676 166.625 
London Economist index ......... Rie iecatae ein) ea Cae a CRCEAMLE We imteiier we olen SPM ters 4,284 45357 4,458 4,588 
Canadian Daptwofs Labor dndea's .)c cial li iule le eGR UB) AS eNO: le Gy ste Ree alt Wiaeles 9 230.7 227.3 229.2 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index...... HERE UR Fide: Oh Pb Ame eteen oot gat Be bie 142 150 152 153 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel .....-.. eyehacsisns sats 1.50 1.451% he *1:251%4 *1.2714 *1.14% * 1.32 
Corn Now 2) yellow, bushel). 2300 st es 77% 75 ¥ 6734 * 67% *.68 * 66% i! 7034 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ...... S Wdheeseiere.g .50 40% * 47% * 48% "45% *.46 *.49 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. ........ ae Meth ae 24.00 22.00 *20.50 *23.00 *23.00 *23.00 *23.00 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........... 8.50 8.40 *8.00 750 *7.00 *7.35 *6.85 
Coftees No.” 7 RIO. (POWAG ielclagis ca'e site 08% 08% * 08% * 09% -09 * 08% * 083% 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds’........... 5.10 5.00 5.00 *4.90 5.30 FieZG “5.60 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 21.34 21.34 *21.34 *21.34 *22.34 *22.84 *21.84 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 28.00 28.00 * 28.00 * 29.00 *29.00 *29.00 *29.00 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound ......... Sadie 12% 303 * 13% *.135% *.13% ~.14 *.124% 
Suen Gere na seat cemin o> a fataletets el eet 63% 64% *.66 V2 64% £ * 167 * 70% * 70% 
mi het pous Shasta es! Soi ehd's Hs SRG a PAT 8 +0470 Mee wuaze 30470 * 04% *.0485 ; 
WINE POUNG: LV asuies eee alee eiate aM ae cies ‘3 30 ee Bt 2 -30 ; ; 
Cotton, mi hdizag! POUNGIN Uae). Stevera Male as .1880 7606 ties re ae f. anes ae ‘Sy 
Print cloths 3834 in., 64x60 ..........-. .08 07% ¥.08 * 08% * 08% *.00% * "09% # 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... .48 .48 * 145 *.38 * 36 +34 pea ws 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... den 16% * 16% *.16% * 26: 15% 14 ty i 
Leather, union backs, pound .......... .40 40 * 40 *.40 *.40 "42 FLO 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound....... einen 3 18% 17% *.17% 7,23 *.23%4 * 2214 *"19 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio ........... Sones 78.1 6.4 <yorg *o1.1 ib BY, PGs 2 
pire Me ratio of Federal Reserve Banks a y tt ey aed 
OStOM Se re eae siete lure oad Wetaetas ie i : *76. si ia 
a New Work! ir eae a lay pee in ose 3G8 ~0.8 “a8 ee Be 
Philadelphia ...... oiailasttshiiels SCRE tS: ye 72.0 70.7 *72.5 *77.2 *74.6 *60.7 "70.4 
: Se ae sane We Rt tegacote tae Tafel Wels Rts ain este 79.1 78.2 577-5 72-7 *94.8 *68.7 *68.6 
: ae mand! {eae saece atta ie’ elavelciorale ausne 50.5 52.0 748.5 342.3 343-7 *45.2 *43.7 
aie | Slajallo: ete akg eee ene aiiat sel sion urcionn Lito 69.2 65.0 35504 342-6 340-5 *4t.4 * 40.9 
oF epee Yveve Wane leleetee Blefeie,ae crane Ae Pa a a eat woe ip ae *67.3 
. Lt teens bees de eeccececcves ‘ 76. ‘ . 3-5 7.2 8. 
ee sdmisisiets eta Bieroeiates. te eis tie levels 69.9 69.2 *65.1 ¥56.7 *47.3 *30.4 oe 
Lane | IE Voleiaie aaceis Wovalelacotae se subrale hy raat 68.3 94-7 03:3 *53-3 *48.6 *50.7 ih Bae 
San Pransines Gc ie. ae ee 18 ee "3103 "76:8 *70.3 “72.1 338 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 59.4 56.1 "Ea. *57.8 *54.1 *50.6 very 
Gold eid cr bon erigtecnlry (000 omitted) 2,946,835 2,936,054 *2,911,528 *2,869,600 2,849,397 "2,786,239 * 2,725,966 
duction, out ais sjaibieimstaaiatel) . Win ass iaiauiehulhh? |) Biejeudencioes Beiu ble cen Renton 2,70 04,2 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 2,173,514 2,169,953 *2,178,053 *2,443,497 * 2,366,006 Weck oto Be awn 
Fed, Res, Bank discounts (o00 omitted)... 721,283 785,620 *837,818 1,179,833 1,182,301 *1,308,749 *r i 
Redierant rate: New York ..... ar 3 4 44 ty, *4Y, 8g i aca tied 
ank of England ......... Rexel liga 4% 4% A *5 *5 "5% * 
epee : : 5% 
Sap Nt gd Siren ee omitted) .. eae aprrtt £447,984 517751490 5,676,711 5,726,888 5,691,285 
‘ Aig Si stately aciele 2 5 6 
Foe eS 4-6 months ......... 4%@5 4344@5 *434.@5 *s@5%4 *5@5%4 "534 @6 *5%4 @6 
London, ‘($ per £) se eG eee heen y .283 y] I “i 
Paris (c. per franc) ...... Sig lel*oidlalaie sie ste * “a g ay i tau Mees ae) 133k te7ar4 , 
Rome (c. per lir 71 } ‘69% ; et ee 17.99 : 
(c. p Ea ary pecan AT Ne heal ee 5.17% 4.96 14.60% 14.26 4-41%4 74.04 $3.98 * 
; Montreal (c. per Canadian $) ...... eh ey 07-79 96.61 795.2 795.3 $91.6 tot” te & % 
Berlin: (c, ‘per mark) iis oseien are eidte 453% -48 7.4934 7-53 7.55% T.51% T.79 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig iron, ) tone ase. voces Sipileyacate s!stesbia lee) Mir glare arate my Meme dMaperns Ito 4 
Unfilled: tonnage,)/Ui'S. Steel Corp’ 4...) 2) ae ge i “sah THOtES7 1,649,086 1,415,481 1,440,162 
j , NAGE HL sid.) CEL COED. Wie. 5) MP) eee ar Mee en ara Reetelis i deinse 4,241,67 4,268,414 4,250,542 4,286,82 
Coal; .‘bitaminous#h tons! Wie oo: tices oe) Se eens, 10,167,000 tpt 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 gal ye weet ae Diy cieaiey HEeGiobs 96,020,900 4o058q09 
; is hsp otatatete.e od Si ee eee CES ete bole SCR 5 phe AP DERM TCS } 0,000 5 
Whesen hand (bushels)t: United States. 48,677,000 48,594,000 *50,135,000 *56,508,000 * 55,552,000 ieee: *ar6biobe 
e diss ae SRE Bai = ig cimlelhy ie lalare tale famraie 67,222,000 68,263,000 73,583,000 *82,394,000 *82,886,000 *54,231%,000 * 27,000,000 
. ei icie ee 0, BSS aes lsr first of month, t Bradstreet’s estimate. . 
st of m : ‘ 


Nore: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


Increasing stock prices, improvement in wholesale and 
retail trade throughout the country generally, a larger de- 
mand for iron and steel products, an increase in mill 
operations, fewer business failures, firm commodity prices, 
especially of farm products, and strength in foreign ex- 
change rates are the outstanding significant factors in the 
industrial “and financial situation of the week ending 
March 4. 

During February a larger interest in the stock market 
developed and overcame the January dullness, the number 
of shares traded in the short month being 5 per cent larger 
than in January. The par value of bonds traded, on the 
other hand, declined very nearly one-quarter from the 
January total. Optimism still prevails and prices remain 
firm. ‘Stock and bond averages as noted in our weekly 
table, have risen appreciably during the past month and 
have experienced little that could be called a reaction during 
the past six months. If the stock market is a true fore- 
caster of the future condition of business then we may 
have much cause for hope of more decided improvement 
in the close future. 

Trade journals tell a story of general improvement in 
wholesale and retail lines in the past week. Favorable 
reports emanate particularly from the West, where the 
farmers are said to be buying more heavily than formerly 
and are also liquidating their indebtedness with the larger 
income from farm products which now command higher 
prices. New England merchants, however, are commencing 
to feel the injurious effects of the textile workers’ strike 
in reduced purchases. Other signs of greater activity of 
industry are seen in the daily average of car loadings, 
which have shown a regular weekly increase since the first 
of the year. Some improvement in business stability is 
also seen in the smaller number of business failures in 
February than in January, accompanied also by a reduction 
of 40 per cent in the amount of liabilities. 

Production is increasing in some important basic in- 
dustries. Iron and steel mills are now reporting operations 
as high as 65 per cent of capacity, whereas a month ago 
40 and 45 per cent was the general rule. Demand for steel 
products is much heavier than two months ago, and the 
rate of steel ingot production at the present time is half 
again as much as the average rate in 1921. Coal produc- 
tion is far above the average rate of production last year, 
being well above 10,000,000 tons weekly, and is said by the 
United States Geological Survey to be above current de- 
mands. The stocks of bituminous now on hand awaiting 
consumption are said by the same authority to be around 
40 days’ supply, which should act as a buffer between 
industry and the coal strike which may come on April I. 
Petroleum production in February amounted to 43,325,000 
barrels as compared with 41,957,000 in January. A steady 
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monthly increase has taken place since last September and 
supplies on hand ‘are ample to take care of current needs. 
Crops in the west and south are reported to be in better 
shape on account of recent rains, notwithstanding some 
small damage done by sleet storms. The outlook from 
present indications is not for any record crops, but rather 
for a fair average yield. 

The commodity markets closed the week pretty much at 
the levels of the previous Saturday. Farm crops generally 
held steady, but showed some declines toward the end of 
the week from high marks reached earlier. A slight re- 
action would not be unusual due to the speculative interest 
realizing on profits already made through the marked rise 
since the first of the year. 

The foreign exchanges were firm and on the whole 
closed the week better than the week previous. The pourid 
reached above $4.44 about the middle of the week but de- 
clined to $4.407%8 on Saturday. The franc and the lira 
made small increases. German exchange, on the other 
hand, has developed another spell of weakness and fell from 
.4538 cents on February 25 to .397% cents on March 4. 
Increasing circulating notes offers as good a reason as any 
other for the downward movement. On January 7 notes 
in circulation stood at 112,959,207,000 marks and on 
February 28 totalled 120,580,143,000 marks; a year ago the 
total was 67,426,955,000 marks. ey 

On the whole, present indications point to a greater rate 
of recovery on the part of Europe than a year ago was 
believed possible. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Crops were helped by recent rains and 
snows in Kansas and Oklahoma. Seeding of spring oats 
favorable in Southern states. Cotton planting has be- 
gun in Southern Texas. 


Automobiles. Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company re- 
ports loss of $8,763,712 in 1921—The Templar car in- 
creases prices by amounts ranging from $40 to $190 on 
open models. 


Aviation. General Air Service Corporation formed to 
establish lines of international travel in dirigible airships. 


Banking and brokerage. Samuel Untermyer wants 
New York stockbrokers licensed and their business 
inspected periodically—Addition failures of brokerage 
houses in New York.—Indictments for stock frauds of 
New York stockbrokers continue—Loan of $5,500,000 
to China which matured March 1 has been extended to 
June 1, 1922—The Swiss National Bank reduces dis- 
count rate from 4 to 3% per cent, now the lowest bank 
rate in the world—Loans to European allied govern- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE DURING JANUARY, 1922, IN THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


DISTRICT 


No. 1: Boston 
Boston 
Outside 
District (26)* 


No. 2: New York 
N. YC, & Brklyn. 
Buffalo my 
Newark 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Bridgeport 
Outside 
District (64)* 


No. 3: Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Outside 
District’: (54)* 


No. 4: Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Outside 
District (29)* 


No. 5: Richmond 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Washington 
Outside 
District (22)* 


No. 6: Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Nashville 
New Orleans 
Savannah 
Outside 
District (34)* 


No. 7: Chicago 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Outside 
District (60)* 


No. 8: St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Little Rock 
Outside 
District (19)* 

No. 9: Minneapolis (13)* 

No. 10: Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Outside 
District (11)* 


No. 11: Dallas (22)* 


No, 12: San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Salt Lake City 
District '(33)* 


UNITED. STATES (387)* 


Based upon reports from 387 stores 


Percentage of increase or decrease 


(1) 


Comp. of net sales with those 
of corresponding period 


(3) (4) 
(a) Percentage Percentage: 
of average of out- 
Stocks at end of stocks at standing 


month compared end of Jan- orders at 


last year with uary to end of 
sales in Jan. to 
B January total pur- 
A January 1 to date Same month Last chases dur-- 
January last year month ing calen- 
- dar year 
$ Vol. $ Vol. 1921 
— 8.7 10.6 — 8.7 10.6 0.9 — 87 298.0 6.6 
— 6.3 13.5 — ‘6.3 13.5. 1.4 — 3.4 428.0 5.1 
— 8.1 3 Sse 11.3 I.0 — 7.1 329.0 6.4 
= eg 12.3 aay Ue E2i3 5.5 — 3:6 350.8 5.8 
—16.2 a8 —16.2 1.5 — 5.5 rey 454.8 7.6 
— 0.8 20.1 — 0.8 20.1 0.3 =="0.4 332.5 5 oe 
—I1.3 7.4 —II.3 7.4 —21.0 — 9.9 379.6 2.7 
— 6.9 1337 — 6.9 12.7 45358 i.5 426.2 i 
—14.4 3:7 —14.4 3-7 5-7 eee 305.9 6.7 
— 2.4 18.2 - — 2.4 18.2 13.3 — 8.3 568.8 4.8 
— 7.8 1 Ga AS pe a7 mY / 305.9 6.4 
—10.9 7.9 —10.9 7.9 — 8.4 — 0.3 345-3 8.8 
—15.6 212 —15.6 a2 0.6 2.8 536.3 6.8 
—-12.2 6.3 —12.2 6.3 — 6.1 0.4 394.0 8.3 
—19.6 — 2.6 —19.6 — 2.6 5.0 —I15.3 348.4 7.7 
—28.9 —13.9 —28.9 —13.9 — 47 — 6.5 369.3 10.4 
— 8.6 10.7 — 8.6 10.7 — 9.9 — 6.5 439.7 p BLE 
—14.4 3-7 14-4 3-7 = Y8 14s 359-3 6.2 
—23.3 — 7.1 —23.3 — 7.1 — 1.9 — 3.2 476.4 16.5 
—21.9 — 5.4 —21.9 5.4 — 27 — 8.7 376.5 9.3. 
—19.5 — 2.5 EOS — 2.5 ars 14210 406.3 8.1 
=—14.0 4.1 —1I4.0 4.1 9.4 — 8.7 449.2 7.0 
—12.1 6.4 —I12.1 6.4 3.6 — 9.7 414.3 3.77 
—21.8 — 5.3 —21.8 — 5.3 16.8 — 1.9 595.1 3-9 
—17.0 0.5 —17.0 0.5 5.4 — 5.1 414.3 5.9 
—24.9 — 9.1 —24.9 — g.I 12.9 — o1 726.4 6.4 
—37-9 24.8 3729 24.8 = 74 1.3 957-0 7-5: 
—10.7 8.1 —10.7 8.1 — 6.3 — 8.1 502.2 8.2 
—15.2 2.7 —I15.2 hy — 2.0 0.4 449.4 9.0 
—33.0 —18.9 —33.0 —18.9 — 8.0 le 957-4 2.6: 
—I12.1 6.4 —I2.1 6.4 53.4 3.4 661.4 6.5, 
—I19.4 rn eae Od. i 224 12-3 += 0:2 593-2 7.7 
— 9.9 Q.1 fare 0.9 9.1 1.4 — 5.7 338.1 AE 
1.8 Zee 1.8 2353 —16.1 — 6.7 330.6 8.6 
— 9.2 10.0 — 9.2 10.0 — 17 0.1 505.1 5.4 
S144 3-7 —14.4 3-7 aaa — 5.2 469.5 7-1 
— 6.6 13.1 — 6.6 13.1 — 7.6 — 5.0 410.2 7.6 
—16.2' Is —16.2 tes — 8.8 —14.6 394.9 8.7 
4.0 25-9 4.0 25.9 — 1.5 — 4.4 561.2 §-3 
—I13.1 5% Tee Si — 0.6 — 2.8 557-3 8.1 
—24.5 — 8.6 —24.5 — $.6 19.2 6.4 424.7 [0.3 
—15.2 2.7 —15.2 2:7 3.5 40 357-0 4.1 
—I5.1 2.8 <1 58 2.8 — 4.0 — 9.8 442.1 8.3 
15.6 2.2 =05.6 are —= 39 — 3.6 6.1 
—I1.2 a —I1.2 7.5 7.6 IT.0 505.1 8.0 
—14.5 3-5 —14.5 3-5 18.9 — 4.5 475-5 12.5 
—12.9 5-5 12.9 5.5 13.4 3.1 490.0 10.2 
—19.0 — 1.9 —19.0 — 1.9 — 1.2 0.2 475.6 8:3. 
——. 2.5 18.1 — 2.5 18.1 Pay | 10.6 467.3 7-9 
— 4.9 Ts.2 — 4.9 15.2 Ses — 0.6 343.4 10.9: 
—15.3 2.6 ——15.3 2.6 15.0 — 3.9 581.8 at 
— 4.6 15.5 — 4.6 15.5 int — 3.8 483.2 nits 
—11.8 6.8 —11.8 6.8 —16.8 —10.8 437-9 6.2 
—14.7 3-3 14.7 3-3 —= 1.6 8.7 748.3 9.0 
—I9.9 == 1350 —19.9 — 3.0 — 4.6 — 5.7 523.5 10.0 
— 6.3 se — 6.3 13.5 3-4 — 5.5 489.6 8.9- 
—12.4 6.1 —I12.4 6.1 — 0.2 — 4.1 


* Number of stores reporting 


418.4 7.6- 


\e 
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Retail trade 


The table opposite serves as an index to local trade con- 
ditions by showing the state of retail trade in the various 
Federal Reserve Districts and cities therein. (For the 
previous report on retail trade see issue of February 8, 
1922.) Compared with the same month in 1921, January 
retail trade throughout the country as a whole fell off 
12.4 per cent when measured in dollars. In volume of 
sales, however, our computations reveal an increase of 
6.I per cent over January, 1921. 

The percentages in the column headed “Vol.” are com- 
puted from the preceding column by considering a fall 
in the level of retail prices amounting to 17.4 per cent 
from January, 1921, to January, 1922, as reported by the 
United States Department of Labor. <A fall of 17.4 per 
cent in the price level means that approximately 83 cents 
bought as much in January this year as $1 bought in 
January a year ago. Therefore, for every $1000 worth of 
goods sold last year a store need only sell $826, worth this 
year to be even with the previous January in point of 
physical quantity of goods sold. 

For that reason those cities showing a decline in dollar 
sales of less than 17.4 per cent between the two periods 
had, on the whole, a better opening month of the year for 
1922 than for 1921. 

The San Francisco District makes the best showing. 
This district is followed in order by Chicago, New York, 
Boston, ‘Philadelphia, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Richmond, Dallas, Atlanta and Cleveland. There has been 
little change in comparative territorial conditions. The 
Pacific coast and the northeastern parts of the country 
continue to experience better conditions than the South 
and Middle West. Minneapolis District which made the 
poorest showing in Decemlber recovered considerably in 
January. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand in the retail stores at the 
end of January were only 4.1 per cent smaller than at the 
end of December (column 2), but the annual rate of stock 
turnover (shown by dividing 1200 by the figures in col- 
umn 3) has decreased on the average from 3.16 times per 
year at the end of December to 2.87 times at the end of 
January. Reduced sales in January and larger purchases 
by the stores are most likely responsible for this reduction. 


Industrial news briefs 

(Continued from page 37) 
ments issued publicly in the United States from Aug. 1, 
1914, to Jan. 1, 1922, totalled $2,587,399,000, according 
to Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. Of this 
amount $1,769,721,000 has been paid off. 


Building. Bricklayers’ union in Altoona, Pa., votes 
a voluntary wage reduction from $1.15 to $1 per hour.— 
Much construction work in Chicago at a standstill on 
account of failure of workers and contractors to agree 
on 1922 wage scale—rThe life of the New York State 
Lockwood Housing Committee has been extended to 
Feb. 1, 1923. 

Coal. United States Geological Survey figures indi- 
cate a 41 days’ coal supply on hand, so there will be no 
immediate inconvenience in case of strike on April 1. 

Coffee. National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
believes Brazil may give up_.control of coffee supply 
formerly resorted to to maintain prices. 

Copper. More mines to reopen about April 1, Bos- 
ton reports state. 

Dyes. Germany refuses to deliver America’s share of 
dyes until controversy between Textile Alliance and 
other dye interests here is settled. Germany wants to 
sell direct to U. S. so as to get higher prices. 

Electric light and power. Mexico City lighting and 
street car systems tied up by strike. Workers want to 
operate the plants. 
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Electric railways. Bethon to purchase city car line 


for $19,850,000. 


Firearms. The Savage Cocvorsbon of Springfield, 
Mass., acquires Chicopee Falls plant of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company formerly owned by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 


Fox farming. Fox ranches on Prince Edward Island 
produced revenue of $1,240,000 in 1921. Breeders 
brought $600 per pair and pelts an average of $200 each. 

Gold. Gold shipments from South Africa to London 
will stop until strike in gold fields ends. 


Iron and steel, Charles M. Schwab predicts an early 
return to prosperity, and that we will overcome very 
shortly our loss of foreign trade.—Trade reports indi- 
cate that United States Steel Corporation is operating at 
beween 60 and 65 per cent of capacity; independents at 
about 50 per cent. This represents fair improvement 
over a month ago.—Youngstown district reports thou- 
sands of idle mill workers find work in increased 
activity of mills—Newport, Kentucky, swept by strike 
of rolling mill workers over right of employers to 
deal with unskilled labor apart from the union; state 
militia maintains order. 


Mail order houses. Sears, Roebuck & Co. February 
gross sales lowest since last July and 11.35 per cent 
below February, 1921. ; 


Petroleum. British and American oil interests reach 
agreement to form joint company to operate Persian oil 
fields—Large oil companies make one cent reduction in 
price of gasoline and kerosene for export; new prices 
for export in cases are gasoline 30% cents and water 
white kerosene 17% cents.—Daily average output in the 
United States for week ending Feb. 25 was 1,410,450 
barrels; previous week 1,410,050 barrels ——Gasoline pro- 
duction in 1921 totalled 5,153,549,318 gallons, 271,002,669 
gallons more than in 1920. Production of kerosene and 
lubricating oils fell off in 1921—A cut of 25 cents per 
barrel for crude oil announced by The Shreveport and 
Louisiana Pipe Line Company; prices now range from 
$1.25 to $1.75. 

Provisions. Egg prices in Chicago fall heavily; whole- 
sale price on Feb. 27 was 24 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 34 cents a year before. 


Railroads. The United States Supreme Court decides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission may regulate 


passenger fares within a state—-The Railroad Labor 


Board lays down code of rules governing hours and 
working conditions of telegraphers and telephone opera- 
tors. Time and one-half after 9 hours work instead of 
8 and “split” hours of work permitted.—Net operating 
income of all (201) class 1 railroads in the United States 
amounted to $615,625,619 in 1921, representing a return 
of 3.31 per cent on tentative valuation. 


Railroad equipment. Gross business of the American 
Locomotive Company fell 46 per cent in 1921 from the 
1920 total due to lack of domestic buying.—Baldwin 
Locomotive Works gc contract to build 47 locomo- 
tives for the C., B. & Q. Railroad. 


Retail stores. The Pacific Co- operative League oper- 
ating 43 general merchandise stores in the West asks 
for receiver. 

Shipping. President Harding supports $50, 000,000 a 
year ship subsidy to come mostly from a diversion of 
10 per cent of the customs duties. 

Sugar. The American Beet Sugar Company reduces. 
all salaries 25 per cent. 

Telephone and telegraph. Telephone rates in New 
York State ordered reduced by 5 to 7 per cent by Pub- 
lic Service Commission—The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company reports net income of $54,002,703 
for 1921, equal to $11.10 a share on average stock out- 
standing; in 1920 $11.70 per share was earned. 
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SPECULATION: 


Shares traded: (i tis aise on ees oe a ce ee 
Bonds traded par value .... 0: 0.)a..05-8. 
New Securities 1sstted aclove swaiciek aiaiys ¥ 24-8 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist).. 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist).... 
Price,of.4p bonds..(Annalist) 4... 6.2) 5 ta 3 3. 


Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %...... 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
Wit Sey" Liabilities ti yt cots tied. ode eb 
Number 
Canada: Number 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......... 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total 
UMPOTLS me COtAl a oie Maielsr awe dics, 0, + <neeiraeter 
Wheat exports, bushels’ .. 0002920075 6. 
Cotton exports, bales 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


London*Ed@onomistindex -...0.5).. aa ieeee 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index .......... 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index:......: 
Wiest, cio. 2° ned, bushel... agcesacess. <6 
Corn, ’No. 2 yellow, bushel pacar Wa-. ses 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel AOL beter to. CRRaIAe 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds.......... 
Coffee,. No.-7 Rio; pounds os ss ceus onered 
Sugar, granulated, too pounds .......... 
Iron; No. 2X, Philadelphia, toni.s.%. 13h 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Gopper:. lake, Ni; Vij pounds:.: -.42 si «se. 
Silver, ounce 
Lead, N. Y., 
Tin, N. Y., pound 
Cotton, middling, pound 
Print cloths; 3874 in:j' 64 x60 5... 5204. 
Wool, delaine, Salah ave Boston, pound.. 
Fides, packer No. Chicago, pound eee 
Leather, union Backes OUT | Sea: is suas came 
Rubber, ‘up-river, fine, poufid ....2. 52.4". 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


BOSTON sisi cae alorose ho cum altiee oie ae ees ens ot 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Ot. OCS hs eon Lee eae taeee ale tmeetet ead 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 

Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) 

Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank -(o00 omitted) 

Rand Gold production, ounces .......... 

Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted). 

Fed. Res. Bank discounts (oo00 omitted)... 

Rediscount rate: New York...........:.. 
Bank ot; Muelandiy ck ae ala ei res Sele aoe 

Currency in circulation (000 omitted).... 

Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans Ae Nee oe 
Commercial paper, 

Foreign exchange: 
London ($ per £) 
Paris (c. per franc) 
Rome’? (eo per winrar ae ee aie eee cna 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) 
Berlin (c. per mark) 


PRODUCTION: 


Pigs ‘syrotig, LORS SIA AA s Sielele e's elee a ware tea 
Unfilled tonnage, U. S. Steel Corp. 
Coal, bituminous, tons 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 gal. 
Wheat on hand (bushels)#: United States. 
Weanada .i256b-7 J: herve ieee pee wa dle eam see 


CC ne ee ce aed 


* 


te 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


Week end. 
Mar. 4 

4,922,115 

110,387,000 

20,600,070 

88.23 

57-19 

77-40 

4.718 


3,477,901 


779254 


Hb 


NNN NGNIN ONT 
mA Ow AW Oo 
BMoonw hb 


° 


66.1 


eee teens 


7973547 


Cee e ener 


48,046,000 
63,403,000 


Figures for week{ending nearest first of month. 
+ Figures as of first of month. 


Week end. 
Feb. 25 
4,450,471 

71,584,300 
7,600,000 

87.88 
58.25 
77.02 
4-715 


2,749,421 


eee eeeee 
sere eee 


sere eens 


eee eeeee 


a 


a 


59.4 


721,283 


wee eee 


eee ween 


48,677,000 
67,222,000 


February 
1922 

16,184,742 

314,530,150 


202,749,000 


*8> 66 
*5 5-44 
*79.74 

4.730 


2,090 


eaten res 


ee 


eee eeene 


ate 
37,81 
i 44% 


*5 
*s, 47,954 
"Gs 


14.2834 
{8.34% 


*50 0,135 000 
*73,583,000 


+ Bradstreet’s estimate. 


January 
1922 
15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
*83.26 
753-75 
75-27 
*4.835 


10,511,279 
140,517,763 


115,301,371 
2,705 
330 


eae eneee 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 
10,038,187 
475,910 
25,737,000 


11.3725 
161,984 
4, 284 
142 
*1.25% 
* 67% 
* 48% 


*2,869,600 


*2,443,497 


517751400 
*6 
*5@5%4 


14.20% 
78.03 
74.26 
795-3 

7-53 


1,638,697 
4,241,673 
37,000,000 
43,326,000 
*56,508,000 
*82,394,000 


December 

ae er % 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 
*80.90 
*55.46 
*75.86 

* 4.840 


14,423,000 
139,170,180 


756,342,530 
2,380 


1,803 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


11.3127 
161.839 


 BOseg i 
2,849,397 
682,708 
*2,366,006 
a 182,301 


30,975,000 
41,957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


[March 8, 


November 
Ig21 
15,331,930 
411,534,600 
255,937,800 
77.82 
*53.46 
*71.42 
*5.2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,4375397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


11.3514 
159.676 


* 2,786,239 
704,236 

a * 2,408,779 
1,308,749 


* 


5 
5,726, ne 
"3% @é 


73.91% 
17.33 
74.04 
f92.1 

t.51% 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
* 54,23 1,000 


1922 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700: 
103,148,500 
575-97 
754.92 
271.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,086 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 


707,000 
$21457,196 
1,402,903 


1,340,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
359921,000 
0,162,000 
Had eine 
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PASS IT AROUND! 


Every department head should read this 
section as it gives him in the most condensed 
form, accurate information that will enable 
him to judge the future course of business. 


When you have finished pass this issue along. 


Initialed 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 


Rising farm prices mean better trade 


The return of prosperity to the farmer has been hastened 
by the recent upward movement of the prices of farm 
products. It is commonly known that for the past three 
years the farmer has been under a serious handicap. The 
prices of the things he raised have fallen far below the 
prices of the things he must buy. This situation is clearly 
shown in the chart below, which gives the purchasing 
power of farm products annually since 1910 to 1920, and 
monthly since then up to date. This chart is based on 
index numbers of farm prices prepared by the United 
‘State Department of Agriculture using the five-year pre- 
war average prices as 100. These index numbers were 


»then divided by the index numbers of “all” commodities 


reduced to a five-year pre-war base also. The result was 
a percentage which expressed the purchasing power of 
farm products as compared with their pre-war purchasing 
power. The chart shows that only once has the farmers’ 
purchasing power been equal to that of commodities in 
general, and that last year his products would exchange 
for only about 72 per cent on the average of what they 
did before the war. 

What did this mean to general business? It meant that 
the farmers must cease to buy until their products came 
into better relationship to commodities in general. And 
when from 45 to 50 per cent of our total population stop 
buying all but the most essential things there is a buyers’ 
“Strike” with a vengeance. Merchants and manufacturers 
have suffered severely from curtailed purchases of the 
farming communities. 

It must therefore be gratifying to this class of business 
people—and for that matter the whole country whose 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Is real estate due for a fall? 


It is felt in some quarters that now is the time when 
owners of real estate should consider very carefully what 
they intend to do with it. People who bought houses at 
all kinds of fancy prices during the war when real estate 
prices were steadily mounting are more concerned than 
those who have held property since before the war. The 
former may be in for some serious difficulty in the shape 


of declines in real estate values. 


Those who are of the opinion that we are in for a long 
period of declining real estate prices point to some simple 
economic truths to support their belief. In a bulletin dated 
March 1, 1922, issued by H. M. Jacoby & Co., New York 
investment bankers, some reasons are given why real estate 
prices are apt to decline more rapidly from now on. We 
quote from the bulletin as follows: 


“The truth of the matter is that real estate is subject to the same 
economic laws which govern commodity prices. When such products 
as rubber and sugar enjoyed a tremendous boom, countless new 
plantations were opened up and an original shortage gradually gave 
way to an’ unprecedented oversupply. This surplus in turn caused 
prices to drop far below pre-war levels. Similarly, in real estate, 
tha high rentals are attracting an endless number of operators into 
the field which fact should not only gradually relieve the housing 
shortage but eventually create an oversupply. 

“There are two reasons why the velocity of deflation in real estate 
will increase considerably from now on. 

“First, building ‘materials are on the decline. In 1920 the cost 
index was 339.4 per cent; in 1921 it was 333.5 per cent, but in 
January 1922 it had already declined to 219.4 per cent. This is 
not so very much above the level for the last normal year, 1914, 
when the index was 167.8 per icent. That the trend should continue 
downward is clear although it should be very gradual as was the case 
after the Civil War, 

“Secondly, money for building operations is now much more 
plentiful. During the past year the banks. had tremendous amounts 
tied up in frozen credits, These have now been mostly thawed out, 
which has created an oversupply of! funds, part of which are thus 
available for building operations. 

“These considerations apply to owners of developed real estate 
and to holders of mortgages and mortgage bonds whose equity is 
naturally affected by a shrinkage in property values. It does not 
apply to holders of unimproved property, the value of which 
should tend rather to increase.” 


The bulletin further mentions the fact that house owners 
trying to dispose of their property are receiving much 
lower bids than formerly, and that “a well-known authority 
on real estate estimates the shrinkage of New York City 


‘real estate from the price of transfer within the last three 


years at $150,000,000.” 

Some people are apt to be mislead by the still existing 
high rents, but the fact is that declining property values 
usually precede a decline in rents very much as falling 
stock prices come before lower earnings are reported for 
the companies. Shrewd business men foresee what is com- 
ing and prepare for it by getting rid of their stock hold- 
ings. Similarly, as the bulletin says, “the time to dispose 


of real estate is before the situation (falling prices) arises 
and not when it arises. 
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Postal receipts show Mid-West improvement 


Postal receipts on a daily basis are mounting. Receipts 
at the fifty largest postoffices in the United States during 
February were larger than for any preceding February, and 
6.4 per cent greater than in February, 1921. Compared 
with January they indicate a loss of 2.7 per cent, as shown 
in the table below. However, February had only 22 busi- 
ness days as against 26 for January. As a result of the 
fewer business days a decrease of 15.4 per cent in receipts 
from the January total would, therefore, have resulted if 
February had not been a busier month than its predecessor. 
The percentage of loss of 2.7 per cent as shown in the 
table therefore really indicates a large daily average gain 
in postal receipts for February, a gain that is consistent 
with reports from other sources of greater business activity 
last month than in January. 

These ten cities indicate the greatest increases in activity 
as measured by postal receipts: 


Albany Minneapolis 
Dayton Toledo 
Jacksonville Kansas City 
Buffalo New Orleans 
Milwaukee Des Moines 


Six of these cities are in the Middle West. This fact, 
coupled with other information, leads to the suggestion 
that the Mid-West section of the country will be the next 
to experience the improvement now most apparent in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 


STATEMENT OF POSTAL RECEIPTS AT FIFTY SELECTED 
OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1922 
% ine. over % inc, over 


Offices Feb., 1921 Jan., ’22 Feb;, 721 
Now? York ine Wortys eee ies $4,340,506 0.5 9.91 
Chicagos 78H: tind. vy eeoletas hes 3,521,763 0.0 4.74 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... ‘ 1,193,850 — 3.5 #32 
IOSPON, MASS. 5 ks ie ie hae os 928,794 — 6.7 7.07 
Se COUIIS. | STC cm miewctutensis ters, eps ozs 768,255 — 4.8 9-71 
Cleveland, "Ohio." 6s sae ote 481,230 — 6.2 1.92 
Nansass, City gcMion US. iialecns len 558,142 2.0 2.86 
Wetnortiay WECH pists ahs! scatnoeeney cers 442,419 — 7.0 4.90 
Brookins iNu Ye) cil allesievsete 465,317 — 2.9 14.81 
San, Krancisco; ) Calif. 4.5,<\« 437,213 —. Fs3 3-50 
IPittsbume he) WP eee ottawa eat paral: 435,708 a Aas 4.70 
Gincinhati) Olio tye isis ater =o 2-1/0 375,306 — 0.4 4.11 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 407,644 253 15.10 
Baltiniore,) » Mader) jiheveks aye! oy sre 352,220 — 3.5 2.91 
Los Angeles) iCalti ey: 23-220. stn 394,740 — 10.2 9.64 
Wasbington. pM. Fork n'ic.ctcrs 304,083 — i.9 7.00 
Bafta kor wNis uh an seve etsteles c:s!et=.2 > 314,072 8.2 8.62 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...0.....0% 286,576 3-4 Lr. 7:1 
Indianapolis, ind. agitesin es <i 236,001 — 1.4 9.00 
At anita. | cGtaee clmetere Picks masse oi tie 220,625 — 12,2 3.38 
St. eal, iris alee oie tert wo 2, 240,667 — 4.0 13-07 
Deriver.:" Gologs stan oe yelstinhe's mfeie's 200,681 — 2.5 9.23 
Dallas), Dexasi tee tasters igjcaly ste 194,538 — 6.8 2.83 
Omaha Nebr. aciiceis sarees « 198,615 — 2&7 L247, 
Seattle’), Wiaslic, ss cdleactelesieuenele 167,935 — 12.4 4.65 
Newark, N, im ES ROLE te rk ta 192,144 — 2.5 8.83 
Des Moines, DLO Way celts Nene av 185,762 0.9 4.94 
New: (Orleans, 154. Gertie aieart 179,478 2.0 3-72 
Portland. Oregon | sive de snes 157,063 — 10.5 81 
Rochester,” Nei Miiy bee aes es 160,934 —i13I — 8.52 
Columbus; JOLIO" «624 «shower 160,815 <=) 3.7 I1.03 
Louiswailley (Kya ps pete - 8 sieves ene 161,004 — 7.6 8.53 
Toledo; PO hioM ig. siete. .avorare 126,643 2.6 7.63 
Memphis}: Tenn. <i 40-t.-ae » 119,691 — 12.6 9.63 
Providemee, 7 Rove cree <isleresiae 112,288 —iIn4 — .02 
Richmond, Va, 130,398 — 65 — 4.15 
Hartford, Conn, 102,836 — 14.3 1.69 
Houston, Texas 100,190 — 5.3 .—10.69 
Nashville, Tenn. 103,151 — 7.6 — 1.10 
Syracuse, N. Y. 91,107 —1I1090 — 3-44 
Alspon,) Giiew ii. sentisgiees its 67,129 — 890 — 9.25 
New Haven} Conn, 3.4....\.. 88,414 — 10.1 3-57 
Dayton; (Gio; eee estate le sie te,es 102,525 9.8 g0.25 
Jerseys Citys TIN ney ete Gates 3 6 70,602 — 8.8 6.37 
Worcester; Mass. .. 000.0. 70,747 — 4.1 8.73 
Grand, Rapids. Mich, .:...... 88,536 —— 3,2 10.45 
Salt (Lake City Uta ne. io 69,550 — 11.8 39 
Springfield)! "Mass/) 2cR peice). 76,690 — 5.6 2.906 
Albany; Nit: macnikisn se bless 87,895 I2.1 6.01 
Jacksonwille, Flay, 2.3. <--+s 66,701 8.3 23r 

"DOt aH Ree he S10 ala alee thal are $20,339,220 — 27 6.41 

Note: Minus (—) sign denotes decrease. 
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Review of weekly statistics 


Business in the past week, while irregular in several 
respects, was for the most part calculated to please rather 
than to depress. The stock and bond markets continued 
their rise, greater business activity was reported for several 
lines and sections of the country, and money conditions 
became still easier. On the other hand, the week saw re- 
actions in commodity prices and a set-back in the upward 
movement of the principal foreign exchanges. 


The essence of the situation is perhaps seen in the stock 


market, where sentiment is still optimistic, as is evidenced 
iby an increase during the week of 1.33 points in the average 
price of 25 industrial stocks and 1.06 points for 25 rail- 
roads. Prices are not uniform in their movement but are 
influenced largely by conditions in particular industries. 
Thus, automobile and tire stocks showed strength while 
copper stocks are still weak owing to lack of demand for 
the product and the inactivity of the industry. 


Reports of better trade come from practically all parts 


of the country, although credit conditions are still reported 
to be poor in the South, Conditions are most favorable 
in the North Atlantic and Pacific Coast sections. The 
Middle West is experiencing a large trade expansion, pur- 
chases by the farming population and large railroad equip- 
ment orders contributing largely to this result. 

Industrial conditions in some very important lines 
showed improvement last week. In the iron and _ steel 
industry the situation is much better than two months ago. 
The United States Steel Corporation reports that their 
operations are now above 60 per cent of capacity. The 
unfilled orders of the Corporation on February 28 were 
smaller than on January 31, amounting to 4,141,000 tons at 
the end of last month. This decline shows the effect of 
the speeding up in production by cutting into the reserve 
of unfilled orders. Pig iron production in February shows 
a large gain over January. Daily output amounted to 
58,214 tons last month, against only 53,063 tons in January, 
an increase of about 10 per cent. Steel ingot production 
showed an increase of 14 per cent in February over January. 
The output last month was at the rate of 86,220 tons 
per day as against 75,700 tons per day in January. Produc- 
tion in February was at a rate 35 per cent above the rate 
of production for the year 1921. The steel companies are 
beginning to put the price of some of their products back 
to a more profitable level. Last week several independent 
producers raised their prices on sheets, bars and shapes 
$1.50 to $4 a ton. 

Reports from the automobile manufacturers showed a 
speeding up in the industry since the first of the month 
as a result of the increase in current demand. The feeling 
in some quarters that shipments from the automobile com- 
panies for the four months ending June 1 will be larger 
than for any similar period in the history of the industry 
may be too optimistic, but the view is generally held that 
sales this year will at least equal those of last year. 

New construction contracts awarded in February, ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Company, totalled 73 per cent 
higher than in February, 1921 and 7 per cent higher than 
in January. There seems to be little doubt that 1922 will 
be one of the biggest building years we have seen. The 
largest part of the work is on residential buildings, but 
the February report shows an increase over January of 30 
per cent in the floor space for new business buildings. The 
New York and Northern New Jersey districts lead all 
others in record construction. 

Bradstreet’s index of commodity prices rose from II.4190 
on February 1 to 11.6001 on March 1, an-increase of 1.6 
Other indices show similar increases and the rise in 
the Annalist cost of living index, based on food prices, since 
January has been quite remarkable (12.8 per cent). Com- 
modity prices during the past week suffered a general set- 
back from the rapid advances of the previous several weeks. 
From Saturday to Saturday wheat fell from $1.50%4 to 
$1.4134, corn from $.7834 to $.7334 and oats from $.49 to 
$.47%. A reaction is not unnatural when the speculative 


element is considered. 
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Speculators buying for a rise are 
now realizing on their purchases rather than continuing to 
hold for problematical higher future levels. Much of the 
rise in grain prices that began two months ago is explained 
by the Government report issued last week, showing grain 
holdings on farms to be much below last year. 

In the foreign exchange market, price conditions were 
quite similar to those in the commodity markets, A gen- 
eral reaction set in from the steady upturn since the “end 
of last year. Sterling fell from $4.407 on the previous 
‘Saturday to $4.35 last Saturday; francs fell from 9.11) 
cents to 8.9134, !and lire from 5.26% cents to 5.02. Other 
exchanges moved similarly. This downward movement is 
attributable to several factors. One quite important one 
is the refusal of the United States to participate in the 
scheduled Genoa Conference. As America is looked to 
as a leader in the rehabilitation of Europe her non-par- 
ticipation is expected to retard the recovery. Another 
reason advanced for the declines in sterling and the franc 
is the increase of grain bills in the New York market 
representing purchases of grain by England and France. 
Furthermore, speculation is a factor always to be con- 
sidered. The long upward swing of exchanges carried 
along with it a large speculative following that has taken 
advantage of the high marks already reached. Many of 
them are thought to have sold out last week, thus weak- 
ening the market. 

Despite the set-back in exchanges and prices the outlook 
is decidedly favorable. If the next two months continue 
as well as the past six weeks we shall have much cause 
to be thankful, and from present indications they promise 
to be fairly good. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Principal crops still held on farms 
Mar. 1 were far less than a year ago. Corn held was 
only 42.6 per cent of previous year’s crop and wheat 
16.5 per cent, compared with 48.8 and 26.1 iper cent 
respectively on Mar. 1, 1921. 

Automobiles. The Studebaker Corporation made a 
profit of $10,409,601 in 1921 as compared with $9,822,- 
054 in 1920.—The H. C. S. cars have been reduced in 
price by $325 to $600. 

Aviation. The newly-formed General Air Service 
Company has bought important German patent interests 
which insures to the United States world leadership in 
aviation. Zeppelin service between New York and Chi- 
cago promised for 1923. 

Banking and brokerage. Over forty brokerage houses 
have failed since Jan. 1st this year—Prosecutors in 
eastern cities may co-operate in prosecuting bucket shop 
cases. 

Brushes. The Massachusett’s Minimum Wage Com- 
mission sets minimum wage of brush makers at $14.40 
per week. 

Building. Workers of the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union in St. Louis have voted to reduce 
wages from $1.25 to $1.06%4 an hour.—Builders are com- 
mencing to install radio telephone service equipment in 
new houses. 

Coal. The United Mine Workers of America ratify 
alliance with railroad workers—Unofficial returns of 
vote on strike on Apr. 1 indicate 90 per cent of miners 
favor strike if wage agreement is not reached.—Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis calls on mine heads and workers 
to get together to avoid strike Apr. 1. 

Gas. New York Supreme Court rules 80 cent gas 
rate for New York City is confiscatory; higher rates 
justified. Stocks of gas companies rise sharply on the 
exchange. Impounded funds amounting to about $20,- 
000,000 are ordered distributed to the gas companies.— 
The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
orders the Public Service Gas Company to reduce its 
rates from $1.40 per 1,000 cubic feet to $1.25, effective 
Mar. 25th. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
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Grain. The United States Grain Growers Sales Com- 
pany has been organized as a subsidiary of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., to operate in the Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Indianapolis and Minneapolis 
markets, expecting to handle about 110,000,000 bushels 
of grain a year. 

Iron and steel. Steel mills are raising price of cer- 
tain products. Steel bars advanced about $4 per ton by 
several independent manufacturers.—Trade papers re- 
port U. S. Steel Corp. operating at 60 per cent capacity, 
and some independent mills in Youngstown district as 
high as 76 per cent.—The decrease in unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation from 4,241,678 tons 
on Jan. 31, to 4,141,069 tons on Feb. 28 is due to larger 
daily output in February. 


Mining. Alaska asks for $5,000,000 of the Federal 
Government with which to develop her oil and mineral 
resources, 


Motion pictures. The pay-as-you-leave plan has been 
adopted with good results in motion picture theatres in 
Oregon. Patrons pay what they like. 


Petroleum. Gallons of crude oil exported from the 
United States in 1921 exceeded 1920 exports by about 
10 per cent—Production for the week ended Mar. 4 
averaged 1,420,050 barrels daily compared with 1,410,- 
050 barrels the previous week. 


Phonographs. The Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany had deficit of $15,710,300 in 1921 compared with 
net profit of $5,580,264 in 1920. 


Radio. The Chicago Board of Trade will use radio 
to broadcast market reports to farmers.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover wants appropriation of $50,000 to 
enforce laws controlling use of radio. 

Railroads. January income of 135 of class 1 railroads 
shows a net operating income of $23,483,205 which com- 
pares with a deficit of $300,879 in January, 1921. Operat- 
ing expenses decreased 24 per cent during the year.— 
Railroads are laying in large supplies of coal to be pre- 
pared in case of coal strike Apr. 1; a sixty days’ supply 
is desired.—Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad 
clerks agree to a cut in wages of from 2 to 6 per cent. 

Retail trade. February sales of chain stores show up 
better than February, 1921.—Woolworth stores show 
10.42 per cent higher sales this February than last. 

Rubber. Rubber producers in the Far East are hard 
hit by low prices due largely to overproduction. Many 
estates being neglected and abandoned. Large stocks of 
rubber are still being carried in London.—Rubber goods 
exported in January larger in volume than January, 
1921. 

Sugar. Federal Sugar Refining Company reports Cu- 
ban sugar crop progressing better than was anticipated 
and yield will be better than last year. 

Telephone and telegraph. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Company has disposed of an issue of preferred stock 
among its telephone subscribers to secure greater co= 
operation from the users of its service. 


Rising farm prices mean better trade 
(Continued from page 41) 

prosperity is closely linked with agriculture—to note in the 
chart a decided upward movement since the first of the 
year in the purchasing power of farm products generally 
and of the important crops, corn and wheat especially. 

The middle-west has long been suffering from the plight 
of the farmers. The outlook is now brighter, however. 
Already we are hearing of ‘better trade conditions in that 
part of the country. The farmers are commencing to buy 
and to liquidate their debts. 

Sales managers and collection men should take notice 
of this improvement and get their share of the increased 
business and liquidation’ of debts. 
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PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table 


SPECULATION: 


Shares traded ........ BERNA Seteld Sather olnls 
Bonds traded par value 
New securities issued |... .cceserceesecd 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist).. 
Price of 25 railroad stocks ,(Annalist).... 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)............. 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %...... 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (o00 omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 

U. S.: Liabilities 

Number 

Canada: Number 
Railroad gross earnings per mile 
Foreign trade: 

Pxpotts; total Less! dovas.disecekievaipye eee 6 ale 

MPOLES MOLE Miele va leie'sisieress nies wraNele sya iereis le 

Wheat exports, bushels 

Cotton exports, bales 
Gold movements: 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index 
Annalist cost of living index............ 
London Economist index. ..........-++.-0% 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index, .%. 552.0% .. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Aba index? s'2)./s's she 
Wheat, No, 2 ired) bushels. <5). .cbihe daueate 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. 
Beef, live, Chicago, too pounds.......... 
Coffee, No. PURO pound «chee see mature oie 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........., 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton.......,.- 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, t 
Copper, lake, N. Y. , pound 
Silver, Ourice /5i0 cca esi spare laa a byes ae smrainne 
Lead, N. Y., pound 
Tin, ’N. Y., pound 
Cotton, middling, ‘pound | 02) 66 ci oieeie wais 
Print) cloths, '3834. in., 64x60 % oni cele aie 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound.. 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound 
Leather, union backs, pound 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound 


eC ee ay 


Sere meee wwe weer eeeee 
ee ee 
ee CC a) 


atte eee ee 


eee ee ee ww ee een eee 


imports less exports..... 


ee ay 


Ce eee) 


ee eee 
a ee 


ee er ae) 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


Federal (Resetve ‘ratio! oo 62.2.6 cc ees cle hs 

Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 
Boston, isda ie otats 
ING WEY OLR aie o Sileie ane rtates ciceceted siete 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


er rd 


Ce i 
Ce ee Ce eee 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas’ Seca jaaree wits crelvis inne Waele cuatalaneiaes 
San Francisco 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (o00 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, OUTICESTE: Zeie Nias elsis 
Reserve notes in circulation (o00 omitted). 
Fed, Res. Bank discounts (000 omitted)... 
Rediscount rate: New York..... 
Bank of /England\yiss/é use oes ciehleteeinre thee 
Currency in circulation (oo00 omitted).. 
Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans.......... 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months.......... 
Foreign exchange: 
Aeoridonn($. pert) z vse cietrstsieve spies eeity, « 
Waris (c. per franc) 
‘Rome (c. per lira) 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) 
Berlin (c. per mark) 


‘PRODUCTION: 


Pig iron, tons a 
Unfilled tonnage,:'U. S. Steel Corp. Lie lee 
‘Coal, bituminous, tONS ps ae. a0 cre sew tees os 
Petroleum, barrels of APIA, Nice gestae 
Wheat on hand (bushels) £: United States. 
Canada 


Ce eC ad 
Comme ema reese neennane 
weet eeeeres 


ee ee ed 


Week end. 
Mar. 11 
43472,744 

80,723,250 

31,300,000 

89.55 
58.25 
77-50 
4.717 


2,9255771 


eum 0\e5e) pi age 


Week end. 
Mar. 4 

4,922, rts 

110,387,000 

20,600,070 

88.23 

57-19 

77-40 

4.718 


3,477,901 


oe 


se eee eee 


eee ceeas 


sa: 
775254 


eee eens 


eee eeee 


eee ween 


sete eens 


48,046,000 
63,403,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


7 Figures as of first of “month. 


February 

1922 
16,184,742 
314,530,150 
202,749,000 
*85.66 
*55.44 
76.74 
4.730 


10,708,005 


eos eeees 


68,637,302 
2,090 


L7P.1TL 


*2,911,528 

“igh 
37,61 

44% 


*5 
“5,447, oh 
*4KGs 


14.2834 
78.3414 
14.69% 
795.2 
7-49%4 


1,629,991 
4,141,060 


penne 


*50, 135,000 
*73,583,000 


January 
1922 
15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
*83.26 
53-75 
47 5227 
4.835 


10,511,279 
140,517,763 


115,301,371 
2,705 
330 


eee eeeee 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 
10,038,187 
475,910 
255737,000 


11.3725 
161,984 


*2,860,600 
cn 497 
“1,179,833 

“4¥% 
*5 


5,775,400 
*6 
*5@5% 


$4.20% 
78.03 
14.26 
795-3 
T.53 


1,638,697 
4,241,678 
37,000,000 
43,326,000 
*56,508,000 
*82,394,000 
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revised weekly ) 


December 
192! 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335, 100 
80.90 
*55.46 
*75.86 
*4.840 


14,423,000 
139,170,180 


76,342,530 
2,380 


1,803 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734»730 


11.3127 
161.839 
45357 


"47-3 

*48.6 

*39-3 

293 

“i 54.1 
2,849,397 
682,708 

. *2,366,006 
*1,182,301 


* 


5 
§,676,711 
* 

a 5 
5@5% 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
30,975,000 
41,957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


+ Bradstreet’s estimate, 


Nore: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


November 
192! 
15,331,930% 
411,534,600 
255,937,800 


13,639,640 
145,158,379 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,4375397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
$1,329,367 


11.3514 


“2, 408,779 
“1,308,749 


ms 


5,726, ags 
“334 @é 


3.914 
17.33 
T4.02 
92.1 

$.51%4 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
"54,231,000 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
75-97 
*54.92 
71.50 
*5.248 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,274 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,858,263 


*2,725,966 
707,000 
$21457,196 
1,402,903 


$,691,285 
*6 
"534 @6 


13.7234 
17.09 
t3.98% 
T90.9 
t.79 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
9359921, 000 
*60,162,000 
*27,000.008 


TWN PASS IT AROUND! 


8 Every department head should read this 
| section as it gives him in the most condensed 
form, accurate information that will enable 

him to judge the future course of business. 


 e When you have finished pass this issue along. 


- fo zw Signed 
af IN TWO SECTIONS—SECTION TWO q 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HIS issue of BUSINESS CONDITIONS marks a change in the physical appearance and in the 
content of the section. It has been our aim from the beginning to make this section more and 
more useful to our subscribers, and the change, we hope, makes a step forward in that direction. At 

the present time business men in nearly every line of activity are putting perhaps more effort into 
getting their manufactures and goods sold and in collecting their outstanding accounts than in anything 
else. Either job is a difficult one as any sales or collections manager will bear witness. We feel, therefore, 
that by giving our subscribers something that will help them to push sales and bring in the money, we 
_are rendering one of the best services we can tothem. This issue of BUSINESS CONDITIONS has been 
prepared with that purpose in view, and we therefore offer it in the hope that it will receive the careful 


attention of all who are interested in sales and collections. 


Owing to the care and time necessary to produce the charts and tables in the new BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS section it will appear only every two weeks instead of every week as before. Every 
four weeks there will be an issue similar to the present one. Two weeks later will come an issue 
containing, among other things, a review of the movements of fundamental statistics, with particular 
attention being paid to prices, our present position in the business cycle and the outlook for the future, 
which should prove of particular interest to executives in laying plans for the future. 


The date of the next issue of BUSINESS CONDITIONS will be April 5, 1922. 


ae 


Sectional conditions for sales and collections . 
‘managers 


The map on the two middle pages of this issue shows 
relative conditions during February in different parts of 
the United -States...We.say, relative. conditions because to 
compare conditions in February with conditions two years 
ago would make the whole map show up all in one color— 
poor. Comparison would be almost impossible of grada- 
tion. But, compating: conditions in February, one section 
with another, some sections will show up BEST (white 
portions.of the map), some only FAIR (pink portions), 
while..the’ remainder will be the POOREST (red). In 
determining these relative conditions debits to individual 
accounts, that is, checks drawn on banks and which are 
a measure of the amount of money spent and collected 
for goods and services,.as reported'to the Federal Reserve 
Board have been depended on very largely. Other factors 
have also been considered, however, such as crop condi- 
tions, industrial activity, employment conditions, building 
activity, and the like. yea 


_ According to the map, conditions are best for sales and 
_.collections along the two coasts and in the middle states. 


On the Pacific Coast conditions have been uniformly 
better than anywhere else in the country. Indeed, the 
Pacific (Coast has been a source of astonishment in the way 
it successfully held off any serious depression such a visited 
every other part of the country. At no time has this 
territory been other than one of the best for sales and 
collections. ! 

The. most noticeable improvement in conditions during 
February has been made in grain and milling centers, the 
automobile manufacturing district surrounding, Detroit and 
the iron and steel districts of Pennsylvania. 

Large gains. made in the price of,:the principal grain 
crops since the first of the year have contributed to better. 
‘business in the middle west as farmers ‘have been helped to 
pay their debts and to lay in those farming supplies neces- 
sary tO raise this year’s crop. *. 

Two months ago the New England section of the country 
was second only to the Pacific coast in business activity. 
However, the textile strike, now in its second month, ‘has 
had a marked effect in quieting industry and retail trade 


- in that section...The western mining section of the country .. 


is still in a very bad way due to lack of any large demand 
for copper. 
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CLEVELAND DISTRICT 


PRENTICE-HALL MAP OF SALES 
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KEY TO CITIES 
LARGE black circles indicate BEST cities for 


sales and collections. 

MEDIUM black circles indicate FAIR cities for 
sales and collections. 

SMALL black circles indicate POOREST cities 
for sales and collections. 

OTHER SIDE of sheet shows COMPARATIVE 
FIGURES for CITIES 


KEY TO ARROWS: 


BLACK ARROW, February bank clearings; 


1 H 
RICHMOND DISTRICT ATLANTA DISTRICT 
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The map also shows conditions in various cities. Addi-  tricts and in the United States as a whole and in Canada, 
tional cities may be referred to in the table below of by comparing debits in January and February to a three- 
“Purchasing Power in Cities and Districts” which shows year monthly average, 1919-1921. 
how debits to individual accounts in February this year By concentrating sales ammunition on those sections of 
compared with those in January of this year and in Febru- the country shown in white on the map the best results 
ary a year ago. me! may be secured in the next month or two.° Collection men 

The fourteen small charts surrounding the map visualize should see that they get their due also from the sections 
sales and collections in the twelve Federal Reserve Dis- that are paying their bills. 


Purchasing power.of cities and districts 


BOSTON DISTRICT Richmond. District—Continued Minneapolis District—Continued 
Ratio Feb ’22 Ratio Feb ’22 Ratio Feb ’22 Ratio Feb ’22 Ratio Feb’22 Ratio Feb ’22 
to Jan ’22 to Feb ’21 to Jan ’22 to Feb ’21 to Jan ’22 tu eb ’21 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


March business and commodity review 


The month of March just ended has been all in all the 
most hopeful in its many signs of better business of any 
month since the bottom of the business depression was 
reached in the middle of last year. Speculative and in- 


-vestment markets have registered perhaps. the most sig- 


nificant increases since the trend of the market has been 
upward. Business activity has also shown a very marked 
speeding up over previous months. At the same time and 
notwithstanding the increase of business, money rates have 
remained easy. 

This upward movement so much in evidence since Janu- 


ary has not been retarded by such political influences as 


the: passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill in the House of 
Representatives, by German reparations meetings or plans 
for the coming Genoa conference, or by labor troubles 
such as the coal and textile strikes. That such is the case 
is a good testimonial of the strong, underlying tendency 
of the business situation. 

The tendency toward more confidence in the future has 
recently been most manifest in the stock market, During 
March the market enjoyed an unusual upward movement 


‘in industrials as shown in the chart by the cross (x). 


There have been other months when stock prices have 
jumped but this was in a narrow professional market. 


“The public previous to March was a very small factor in 
‘market operations. Such is usually the case during periods 


of business readjustment. In March, however, the in- 
crease in the number of shares of stock traded was 
the highest since 1920, and may mean a greater interest on 
the part of the public. At any rate greater volume of 
trading as well as higher prices usually precedes an increase 
‘in business activity. 

Up until the middle of March industrial stock prices 
rose quite steadily. In the latter half of the month, how- 
ever, prices fell off somewhat. Bonds have also been 
active during the past month. The market for new securi- 
ties was strong and totalled $283,724,470 as against $202,- 
749,000 in the shorter February month. 

In industry the same story of greater activity applies. 
Iron and steel mills are operating at a much’ higher rate 
of capacity than in February. The automobile industry is 
also more active and is likely to continue so until the sum- 
mer months at least. Car loadings still continue to show 
weekly increases as they have since the first week of the 
year, The railroads are, therefore, enjoying increasingly 
better earnings. Activity in the building industry is ex- 
ceptionally high, and when March reports are available 
they will undoubtedly show a record of volume of new 
construction, especially of residences. 

Money conditions became much easier in March. Plenty 


-of funds are available in the New York market for in- 


vestment purposes. Foreign exchanges of the principal 


‘outside countries as a whole have been steady. German 


marks, however, registered a new low of .29%4 cents last 
week, but subsequently returned to .35%4 cents on the last 
day of March. 

On another page we show graphically the movement of 
three basic lines of business over a period of years—(1) 
industrial stock prices which are the best single forecast- 
ing index available, (2) pig iron production, one of. the 
ibest single indices of general business activity, and (3) 
commercial paper rates showing conditions in the money 
market. These three lines are placed in the chart in the 
order in which they are commonly supposed to move. From 
the fall of 1919 until the spring of 1920 business was 
preparing. to go to sleep, as is evidenced by the descent 
Of stock prices. From the spring of 1920 to July, 1921, it 
may be said to have been asleep, the general business line 
of pig iron production having fallen to its lowest point 
in the latter month. Since last July the process has been 
reversed. Just as a man waking from a deep sleep will 
stir, stretch and get up, so did the forecasting line of stock 
prices given signs of a business revival to come. In 
the present case the awakening was followed shortly by 
dressing and getting read for work—general business, pig 
iron production, gave some indications of getting prepared 
for real work by moving upward. At the present time we 
can perhaps safely say that the formerly sleepy individual 
has arrived at his office and has dug into his work—money 
rates are low, business activity very much greater than 
two months ago, and stock prices still mounting. 


Coal 


At the outset of the coal strike there is little to worry 
about in the form of a coal famine or a rise in the price 
of coal. In fact, coal prices have shown weakness rather 
than strength as the beginning of the strike approached. 
(On March 13, the index of spot coal prices prepared by the 
Coal Age stood at 178 but had dropped by ‘March 27 to 170. 
The reason for the decline is a twofold one. Consumers 
have been laying in supplies for many weeks in anticipation 
of the strike and were reaching their limit of purchases. 
At the same time the coal operators have been increasing 
their output. 

Commercial stocks of bituminous coal, as computed by 
the United States Geological Survey, have risen from 
48,000,000 tons on January I to about 52,500,000 on March 
I. The Geological Survey further estimated that on April 
1, when the strike would begin, bituminous stocks would be 
at least 63,000,000 tons. At. the present rate of consumption 
of about 8,000,000 tons weekly there is a two months’ 
supply now on hand. Weekly production since January 1 
has been at the average rate of about 10,000,000 tons 
weekly. The strike will not shut off all of this output. 
Nori-union mines, it is estimated, will produce from 3,500,- 
000 to 5,500,000 tons weekly. Therefore, the strike must 
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last approximately three months before present: supplies 
and future production are overtaken by consumption. 

On the other hand, we must not forget that’ industry 
has been gaining headway the last few months, and that if 
it continues to make progress at the same rate for the next 
few weeks, increased coal consumption may shorten the 
life of present ample stocks. 

While no one can predict the outcome of the strike it 
appears that strategically speaking the operators are in the 
better position. If they should succeed in forcing a re- 
duction of wages, coal prices should be lower by summer. 


Iron and steel 


A larger demand for steel products and consequent im- 
provements in) the industry are seen in the announcements 
of price increases by several independent producers of 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per ton:on various bars, shapes and 
plates. It has been generally admitted by many producers 
that the prices prevailing towards the end of last year were 
not profitable to them but were in reality resulting in the 
loss of large sums. Judge Gary said recently on this point 
that he was surprised prices have remained so low for such 
a long time, that the disposition of some of our competitors 
to maintain prices so low brought losses, even to the extent 
of millions as applied to some of them, and that they have 
not secured more business as the total net result, but have 
weakened their financial positions. 

We are.then probably at the beginning of a period of 
small advances which will extend through the next few 
months or until a profit may be made on steel products. 

Operations at the present time of the United States 
Steel Corporation are at 70 per cent of capacity and in the 
industry as a whole at about 65 per cent. A month ago 
activity was only 55 per cent while in July of last year from 
25 to 30 per cent was the very depressed rate. 

The Iron Age says that buying has developed at a sur- 
prising rate and that when March orders are totalled it is 
believed they will be the largest since July or August, 1920. 
The leading factors in the increased demand are the threat- 
ened coal strike, seasonal demands of spring from the con- 
struction industry, and the railroads whose orders for rails, 
cars and locomotives in the past few months have run into 
large totals. 


Railroad equipment 


Railroad equipment buying will very likely be a factor of 
considerable importance in iron and steel output for 1922. 
In 1921 the stagnant condition of the steel mills of the 
country was aggravated greatly by the heavy curtailment 
of buying by the railroads for maintenance of equipment 
and betterments. ‘But the tendency of the roads to make 
up for past delinquencies in this respect has been very 
noticeable in the recent large volume of orders for new 
rails and especially freight cars. 

It is estimated ‘by the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics that normal conditions require the building and 
installation of at least 3,000 new locomotives annually, 
2,000 new passenger cars and over 100,000 new freight 
cars. Not since 1917 has there been produced anywhere 
near the amount of new equipment indicated by these 
figures as being necessary to maintain properly the rail- 
roads of the country. If really adequate provision for 
maintenance is considered the year 1907 is the last when this 
was reached. Since then the installation of new equipment 
on the railroads has usually been far below what is neces- 
sary to keep the railroads at their highest efficiency. The 
last three years, 1919-1921 have been the worst since 1907. 
Production of locomotives, freight and passenger cars for 
these three years as compiled by the Railway Age, is shown 
in the following table: 


1921 1920 1919 
Locomotives ...3....8% 1,121 2,022 2,162 
Freiglt ars 2% 0% se 40,202 60,055 94,081 
Passenger cars “ai. 3. ds 1,275 1,440 301 
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The. immediate reason why the railroads have permitted 


' their equipment to deteriorate to such an extent that on 


June 15, 1921, the number of bad order cars was 346,861, 
or 15.1 per cent of those owned by the railroads, has 
been lack of funds. However, as reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission indicate, the roads as a 
whole made a much better financial showing in 1921 than 
in 1920, principally through lower operating costs. The 
condition of railroad finances should continue to get bet- 
ter rather than worse. Indeed, the orders for new 
freight cars so far issued in 1922 by the railroads indi- 
cate that the roads themselves appreciate their better posi- 
tion over a year ago. The Railway Age in a recent issue 
published statistics showing that from the first of the 
year up to the last week in March domestic orders for 
new freight cars totalled 33,200, while for the entire year 
of 1921 only 23,346 freight cars were ordered. If the 
present rate of orders is maintained, therefore, about 
100,000 new freight cars will be ordered this year, which 
should be a considerable lift to the iron and steel industry. 


Copper 


The price of copper fell from 13 cents to 1234 cents 
at the end of March, and is now only slightly above the 
low point of last fall. At the opening of February elec- 
trolytic copper was at 13% cents, but with the announce- 
ment of several producing companies to resume opera- 
tion the demand for the metal fell off. By March.1 the 
New. York price had fallen to 12% cents. Demand at 
this figure became stronger, the price rising to 1234 by 
the middle of March and later to 13 cents. 

The factors tending to pull the price of copper down 
are the resumption of production by several large pro- 
ducers. Copper production in February amounted to 37.- 
415,808 pounds as compared with 25,848,284 pounds in 
January. Thirteen out of twenty-three companies that 
suspended operations when business depression set in have 
resumed work, and six more. are scheduled to reopen on 
‘April 1. 

The factors tendency to pull the price of copper upward 
are an increasing demand from domestic manufacturers 
and foreign purchasers. Exports in February (22 busi- 
ness days) to countries outside North America were 22,914 
tons as compared with 24,679 tons in January (26 busi- 
ness days), and 27,748 tons in February last year. The 
foreign demand became stronger the first ten days in 
March, it being estimated by one authority that about 
5,000,000 pounds per day were sold to European buyers. 

Another important factor making for increasing sales 
of copper is the advertisement of new and wider uses of 
copper. One prominent producer is running large news- 
paper advertisements to interest house owners in using 


copper for roofing purposes. 


Petroleum 


Although petroleum prices have shown little fluctuation 
since the middle of January when they moved downward 
—Pennsylvania grade dropped from $3.50 per barrel .to 
$3.25—it is thought in some quarters. that prices will 
shortly begin to move upward. This opinion is based 
mostly on non-statistical data such as the advent of spring 
bringing with it increased motor car usage, and on general 
considerations of. greater business activity from now on. 


The statistical position of petroleum, on the other hand, 
does not lend support to any expectation of higher levels 
in the near future. Domestic production plus imports of 
petroleum have been climbing since last November, while 
consumption has been falling. February domestic. pro- 
duction of crude petroleum was 41,163,000 barrels (1,470,- 
107 barrels per day), as against 43,141,000 barrels (1,- 
391,643 per day) in January. Imports totalled 12,077,451 
barrels in February (431,337 per day) and 13,096,718 
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(422,471 daily) in January. Consumption in February in- 
creased slightly over January, amounting to 1,450,393 bar- 
rels daily as against 1,448,581 in January. 

_ Excess production over consumption has resulted in an 
increase of about 12,000,000 barrels in stocks of petro- 
leum on hand from 196,228,000 barrels at the end of Janu- 
ary to 208,203,000 on February 28. Stocks on hand have 
been increasing steadily from May, 1920, at which time 
they totalled 110,653,000 barrels. At the present rate of 
consumption, therefore, we have in storage very nearly 
a five months’ supply. 


Rubber 


Overproduction sums up in a word the trouble with 
rubber prices. Gains made in prices since last June when 
prices reached a low level have not been held. .Up-river 
grade last June was around 15% cents; by the end of 1921 
it had reacted upward to 23% cents due largely to a tem- 
porary plan to restrict the rubber output which came to 
an end in December. Since then rubber has tended steadily 
downward to the recent level of around 17 cents for up- 
river grade. In January the figures of 197 rubber estates 
managed in London showed a production of 4,500 tons of 
rubber for that month as compared with 3,400 tons for the 


’ same month of 1921, or an increase of one-third. If these 


data could be taken as typical of the whole industry it 


would mean an increase of 90,000 tons per annum, As it 
is estimated there is at present a world supply amounting 
to 200,000 tons of crude rubber—a_ year’s supply—weakness 
in the rubber market is not surprising. 

Present rubber prices are below the cost of production 
which is estimated to be nearly one shilling (normally 
about 25 cents) a pound. If the discrepancy between costs 
of production and prices continues, production must stop 
first in those companies financially the weakest and later 
in the stronger companies until prices due to the reduced 
supply of rubber are brought ‘back above the cost of pro- 
duction by the latter companies, 

However, it is doubtful if prices will go much lower. 
English and Dutch producers aré trying to get together 
in some more or less permanent plan to. restrict output, and 
as it seems about the only hope for a quick solution of the 
problem some such plan may ‘shortly be adopted. 

Furthermore, the outlook is favorable for an increased 
demand for rubber. With the revival in the motor in- 
dustry in the last two months a quickened demand for 
rubber has come up. In February, 109,005 pleasure cars 
were produced as compared with 81,614 in the longer month 
of January, and production in March will likely prove larger 
than in February. Also, car owners are putting their cars 
in trim for the spring and summer months and will need 
many new tires, 
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SPECULATION 
Latest 
Report 
Shares traded, N. Y. (thous.) .. 22,734M 
Bonds traded, par (thous. $) ..420,412M 


New securities issued (thous. $) 283,742M 


Price, 25 indus’ls (end of eigen 86.42F 
Price, 25 rails (end of mo.). 56.41F 
Bonds, per cent of par: 
to high) grade rails’ o....... 82.95 F 
to second grade rails ...... 64.47F 
ro pub, ‘util! bonds... .0.65: 62.34F 
ro industrial bonds ........ 72.07F 
DO) PONRERS Sais 6) «slain: «tala in 70.71 
%. yield mun, bonds, ey cities. 4.39F 


Debit to ind. a/cs, N. . (mil) 16,5438 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Bank clearings, ex. N. Y. (mil.) 10,709F 
Debits to ind. a/cs. ex.N.Y.(mil.) 14,730F 
Bldg. contracts awarded (thous.).177,365F 
Can. bldg. con. awarded (thous.) 10,718F' 
U. S. business failures: number 2,090F 


abilities “(ttouse)|) ak cvatee sa. 68,637F 
Canadian bus. failures: number. 314F 
liabilities, G:houst) |)... siccieiee's 9,221F 


Freight carloadings, weekly av. 764,627 8 
RR. gross earn’gs per mile, $ 3073) 
United States exports (thous, $). eg ooo F 
United States imports (thous. $).217, 7000F 
Gt. Britain exports, thous. £... 58,330F 


Gt. Britain imports, thous. pip 69,370F 
Canadian exports, thous. $..... 47,004F 
Canadian imports, thous. $:...< 54,204F 
Gold impts. less expts., thous. $ 26,960F 


Silver impts. less expts., thous. $—2,321F 


Cotton expts., thous. bales 338F 
Mail order h. s., thous, $...  18,198F 
s-10c store sales, thous. $.... 16,749F 
Postal recpts., 50 cities, thous. '$ 20,339F 
Employes, 1428 factories, thous. 1,565F 
Mag. adv., thous. agate “lines. . EEL 
PRICES 
Bradstreet’s monthly index....11.6001M 
Annalist cost of living index..182.036M 
U.S. Labor Dept. ret. food in. 142F 
London. Economist index...... 4,259F 
Canadian Bureau Labor index 227.7J 
Brace Weeks als cussaibease emia eieeteraleys 314) 
Lee ae ne ae ter aterer adel oi relia ane) ee 562) 
SPIELE) AIA eis rar Wap velisyenier sls mpenletelerieratact ile 2055 
Germanys ieatlele sseisnwstel nae eles 3,814F 
Mar. 31 
Alcohol, 190 pri, U.S, P., gal. $4.75 
Aluminum; pig, Ebi) s)iac ie see 17 
Beef), dive, vewt. iol ein 3 8.35 
Bicarbonate of Soda Cwits)!/.iaisia ls 2.05 
Brick, Hudson R. com., M. ... 16.50 
Carbolic ACI ETD Ai igyensuelaie sae lols -10 
Caustic soda,. CWE iil letting plist ours 3.75 
Cement, Port., at mill, bbl. 1.70 
Coffee No, pe RIG ANT. pia tiesto oe d «10 
Corn, No. 2 vellow, ba. ERAT ARNE Be 
Cotton, middling, LD! 's)esje eis. . | .18t0 
Cottonseed Ot Bey ahecialsinlaraliateiels «12 
Cotton sheetings, 4 yd., yd..2.+, .0075 
Copper) ‘elec., Ib. wees caee “ 1275 
Fertilizer, bones, Chic.,; ton. 25.00 
Flour, spring pat., 196 MOLE ele 7-50 
Hides, Packer No, 1 nat., Ib, .. <a 
Hogs, live, cwt. oi... ses AAU EO.20 
Iron, No, 2x Phiia., Hota): iss lamas he ZO 
Lead, N. Rees Uh, LE a et raihtee 0434 
Leather, union backs, Ib. ..... -38 
Linseed oil, raw, Sabie wets elhte 84 
Nitric acid, 42’, Ib. .... eden :07 
Oats, No. 2 OF Hit el iiss clade aul 465 
Paper, news rolls, cwt. ..-.5++ 3-50 
Petroleum, Penn. ‘crude, bbl. 3-25 
ork, mess,’ Chic., bbl. ......- 24.00 
* yors5 monthly average. 
~ 1919 monthly average, 
& 1919 weekly average. 
§ July, 1914, 
! r917 monthly average. 


monthly average. 


1 1914 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS: DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE 


Previous 
Month 
16 185F 

314,530F 
202,749) 
82.91) 
54.20] 


83.23) 
68.46) 
61.07) 
71.63] 
70.22) 
4.41) 
19,065) 


10,511) 
16,642) 
166,320) 
8,393) 
2,705) 

I 15,30 J 
330] 
6,067) 
702,218) 
1,803D 
278,872) 
217,195) 
63,1475 
76,4885 
47,098) 
51,476) 
25,707) 
6,498) 
476) 
19,782) 
15,720) 
20,903) 
1,556) 
1,383] 


11.4190 
I71.DIDE 
r42) 
4,284) 
230.7D 
326D 
595D 
2090D 
3.467) 


Year 
Ago 
16,272M. 
222,990M 
138,701M 
86.24F 
53.87F 


73.81F 
59.91 
52.09F 
58.98F 
60.25F 
5.05F 
15,130F 


12,110F 
14,785F 
100,677 
17,641F 
1,435F 
79,125h 
168F 
3,043 F 
683,088F 
2,020) 
486,454F 
214,529F 
68,222F 
96,974F 
66,315F 


71,970F" . 


42,950F 
475) 
493F 
19,465F 
16,549 
19,149F 
1,613F 
1,565 


1r.8650M 
193. Perey 
158k 
5,176F 
281.3) 
4075 
642) 
201) 
1,484F 


1913 
Monthly 
Average 

6,956 

41,798 

137,145 


58.15 
82.92 


4.45* 
2053431 


207,002 
149,383 
43,770 
64,061 
31,422 
55,934 
—— 2,341 
— 2,242 
717 
10,924 
7,971 
sips 


t 224 


9.2115 
139.980T 
100 
2,692 
135-5 
100 

100 

100§ 
100 


Mar. 3 Yearago June, 1914 


$4.75 
17 
8.60 
2.25 
18.00 
-10 
3-35 
1.70 
08% 
17834 
-1830 
VERZS 
+0975 
+1275 
22.50 
8.00 
-145 
10.95 
20.34 
.0470 
-40 
-90 
.07 
-49 
3-75 
3-25 
24.00 


$2.52 
-18 
47.50 
I.Io 
6.75 
07% 
1.80 
1.58 
-09 
+77 
.1235 
<075 
.06 
td 
20.00 


‘PRICES (con.) 


Latest 

Report 
Rotatoess\ DDL et ie scu.ibists seuauels 4.25 
Printcloths, 38% in., 64x 60 -0725 
Rice doni, fancy yb.) ih, caimenets 0675 
Rubber, up-river, fine, Ib..... 1725 
Rares ING Wie wi ky tea Vas bb Lineage io I.105 
Sheepy): Jive, | Gwite! ails tye ui sieeaney 12.00 
silk) China: st.fila, ast) 1BE a0. 7075 
Spelter, NG You ulcers -0495 
Steel billets, Bess., Pitts., ton 28.00 
Sugar, ‘fineteran:, Cw. |. ems sca 25 
hinds. YN wie 11 DAREN ROY .20 
Tinplate, PUES Newel Sn Mie ters 4.60 
Tobacco, Burley red com. sht., ib 14 
Turpentine; gal ea. bata tatie .865 
Wheat. (NG. 2) reds) DGi\eis aterontste)) Ie43'5 
Wool, Delaine, Bos., Tie asics .48 
PRODUCTION 
Pig’ irons) tons. thos.) 44). aelele 1,630 
Steel ingots, 1. tons, thous..... 2,069 
U.S. Steel orders, tons, thous... 4,141F 
Coal, bit., tons, thous.... - 40,951F 
Petroleum, bbls., thous....... 41,163F 
Gasolene, | gal. thous, . 2.2... 4 444,623) 
Rub. cons’d in tires, thous, Ibs. 21,180J 
Copper, produced, Ibs., thous... 37,416F 
Zinc, produced, Ibs., “thous... . 45,026F 
Lumber cut, 2 kinds, M. ft....746,201] 


Automobiles, pleasure, produced) 81,590] 


Wood pulp, mfg., short tons. - 98,742F 
Paper, newsprint, short tons.... 97,786F 
Cotton, raw, consumed, bales. +473,0737 
Cotton spindles active, thous... 33,797F 
Wool consumed, raw, lbs., thous. 61,884) 
Silk consumed, bales ...... 22, cone 


Boots-shoes, mfd., pairs-thous. 24,242D 


Flour, wheat, pro. bbls., thous. 9,732F 
Cattle slaughtered, thous. 822F 
Hogs slaughtered, thous. ,..... 2,285 F 
Sheep slaughtered, thous. 760F 
Sugar melted, raw, long tons..415,723F 
Cigars, large, pro., millions.... 443) 
Cigarettes produced, millions.. 3,706] 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio® ........ 77.8M. 
Reserve ratio of F. R. Dist. Bks.° 
Boston cick Mais cielo ste fait iceelentioiions 72.8M 
New: Work 5.5 eve ve iain) oahaliele se ts 86.7M 
Pivladelp hua ity sie seve iis sre aels 76.5M 
Clewelamids)cei4 0 sipleiars Sieh ale 78.6M. 
Raehinod') Caellamelurs elsitjeteeelels, 53-8M 
Ndenraticl: aia, 208 Gia! ahetena'iel wet 6): 74.0M 
Chicago Wieden Pale aces la aiels) site 74.2M 
ob VIC EHLES eles el cule idle PRR inte less 77.5M 
Minneapolis i iba we eles » 73.5M 
Kansas (/Gity aide aussi -  60.2M 
DATA Nis os Sih as Waaib re a Venere stan ages + ie 61.700 
San Praneisco ei Ueimieisl easiness 6 78.8M. 
‘Res. ratio, Bk. of Eng., adj.° 55.9M. 
Total reserves, F.R.B., ‘millions® 3,103M 
Res. notes circulating, millions® 2,182M 


Total. deposits, F.R.B., millions® 1,805M 


Discounts, Fi. R.B., millions® ... 636M. 
Redisct. rate, N. ¥. Fed. RiB.° 44M 
Bank of England®...... 44M 
Currency in circulation, millions 5,489M 
Interest rates, N. Y-: Call loans 4.94 
Com. paper, 60-90 days siete tete 4.88F 


Foreign exchange (end of month): 


England, $ per £ sterling.... 4.373%3M 


France, «. per franc........  9.015M. 
Haly) ¢:) per HLal-).1 5! cies emo 1/5 345M 
Germany, c. per mark ...... -345M 
Fapam,. ¢.! per, Yew iii eee bes) 47 ¥soM 
Netherlands, @\periflorimesy 0... 3777 

Sweden, c. per krona ....... 26.00M 
Canada, c. per Can. $.. +. | 97-10M 
Argentina, c. per paper $.) 36.00M 
Brazil, c. per paper milreis. . . | 93.62M 


° Last report of the month. 


7 “Yan 

anuary; 
Ty. July; Ag.’ August; S$. 
December. 


F, February; M, March; A, 


September; 3 O. 


[A pril 
Previous Year 
Month Ago 
4.75 2.50 
-08 +005 
-0675 0675 
or 18 
1.1375 1.615 
10.75 7.50 
8.00 6.60 
.0490 .05 
28,00 38.00 
5.10 8.00 
2925 285 
4:75 7-00 
“15 .07 
85 .58 
T.505 1.6875 
748 At 
1,639] 1,937 
1,892 2,078F 
4,242 6,934F 
37,600) 30,851 
43,141] 35,366 
439,031D 460,432) 
18,049D ,025 
25,848) 86,633F 
47,412)  38,538F 
736,466D 455,234) 
FO.OoOLK! | ioiieiaees 
109,175) 117,884F 
105,808] 103,040F 
526,552) 395,563" 
34,458 32,459F 
64,237D 30,072) 
33,842). 30,071. 
23,592 Nii Mais si Solel 
9,273) 7,066 
927J 726k 
2,484) 2,604F 
925) 930F 
291,601) 261 636F 
464D "4633 


2,996D 3,902] 


78.1F 52.0oM 
72.1 59.6M 
87.0F 55-4M 
72.0F 52.9M 
79.1 67.5M 
50.52 41.9M 
69.2F 41.5 
77-5 41.7M 
76.1F 52.2M 
69.9F 44.7 
68.3F 43.3M 
‘5 7.0H 39-8 
81.8F 53-3M 
59.41 54.3M 
3,081F 2,461 M 
2,174F 2,908M 
1,772F 1,789M 
g2ik 2,215M 
4k : 7M. 
4k 7M 
5,499F  — 6,299M 
4.56 7.25 
4.90 7-75F 
4.435F 3.91/4M 
9.16F 6.97 
5.315F 4.09 
.44F 1.605 M 
47.125F 48.125M 
38.358 34-48M. 
26.58F 23.33M 
98.03F 88.80M 
37-00F  33.75M 
13.75 14.375M 


April; 


Ma Se 
renee ch as ee 


5» 


1913 
Monthly 
Average 
2.25 
0375 
10525 
.69 
+7075 
5.30 
4-45 
+0505 
19.00 
4-30 
-2980 
(3.54 

+10 

-36 

885 

+20 


2,560 
2,523 
5,906 
39,869 
20,704 
g29,820 


135, 203 
57,780 
772,674! 
38,458 
120,817T 
114,543T 
482,194 
30,246 
40,522 


10 7944] 
1,14Lt i 
2,530T 
1,054T 
325,2337 


1,296 


whence 
eee ee 
eee eee 
enews 


eee ene 


aee 


100,00 
42.44 
32-45 


i ae “BR, “J,” ete., following cade aie denote meat thus: 2 


